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DURING BATTLE. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 





Let there be martial music loud and strong, 
And shock and clamor of bells, and every- 
where 
A sudden light of banners on the air ; 
Yea, let the people sing a mighty song, 
And to the gateways of the city throng ; 
In old and solemn churches, stilly fair, 
Let there be organ breath and stress of prayer ; 
Let there be love of right, and hate of wrong. 


For, lo! outside the city wages now 
A deadly conflict between wrong and right, 

O, perfect, peerless, fervent Heart, pray Thou 
That wrong may fall there, in the foeman’s 

sight ; 

For, if he fall not, he will triumph—how 
They know, alone, who witness of his might. 
LonpDon, ENGLAND. 
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MUSA VICTRIX. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 








Wuo can bar the way of song? 

Who can do the Muse a wrong? 
Ne’er could bondsman bondsman be, 
If she willed to set him free, 
Though he kept Admetus’e flocks, 
He would see the trees and rocks, 
And a thousand wild feet, dancing 
To bis pipes and glees entrancing ! 


Thoroughfares and crowded courts 
Cannot spoil the Muse’s sports ; 
Walls scholastic, tradesman's frown 
Cannot hedge nor put her down : 
While we plod, she’s flown to find 
Haunts more suited to her mind; 
Or, if any should gainsay, 

She can sweep the crowd away, 
Bound and landmark can displace 
For her royal pleasure-chase., 


Oh! the masker! Oh! the scout! 

Deft as Love, in seeking out 

Those on whom she casts her charm! 

Once upon a mountain farm, 

As a plowman drove the share, 

Fell a blossom small and fair ; 

Then she bade him sing for pity 

The shorn daisy’s passing ditty. 

Once into a lecture-room*, 

On a morn of Summer bloom, 

Phoebus sent an arrow bright. 

Only one could read aright 

What was couched in airy flame: 

“Through the room a sunbeam came, 

Troops of shining creatures in it! 

No delay—that very minute 

I was off, with their light band, 

To Oberon and Fairyland !” 

Who can bar the way of song? 

Who can do the Muse a wrong? 
GENEVA, O. 





JERUSALEM. 
BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 


JERUSALEM, O, sacred name, 
How rich in holy memories ! 
The brutal Roman quenched the flame 
Which lit her daily sacrifice ; 
But memory still delights to dwell 
Upon the earlier, purer days, 
When prophets’ words like manna fell, 
‘Wud Zian’s coarte were filled with praise, 
The dew Jerusalem! That word 
Awakes our holiest hope and prayer ; 
The promise seems too long deferred ; 
Yet faith will cast on God its care. 
The dawning light already gleams, 
And calls for songs of grateful praise ; 
* Related of Keate, 














We hail with joy its earliest beams, 
And loud our hallelujahs raise. 


O, city of our God, descend ! 
As John, in holy vision, saw ; 
Our anarchy and darkness end, 
Tn light and liberty and law. 
God and the Lamb shall be our light, 
From doubt and error making free ; 
God’s will, to our illumined sight, 
Shall law and life and rapture be. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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“IT WILL MAKE THE PEOPLE 
UNHAPPY.” 


BY ATTIOUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 








One day, during the latter part of Janu- 
ary, I was exchanging views with a clear- 
sighted Southerner, in Washington City. 
In the course of the conversation we talked 
over the Blair Bill. We were agreed 
that the bill should be passed to meet a 
great and exigent need, that cannot be met 
without the potent aid of the General Gov- 
ernment. We were also agreed that this 
greatly needed aid ought to be afforded by 
the Government promptly and gencrously. 
Naturally we canvassed the views and 
probable action of a good many members 
of the House of Representatives. 

Not a few people think of members of 
Congress as thoughtful, studious, and pains- 
taking, if not altogether wise men. But 
the hard fact remains; electing a man to 
be a representative does not confer any 
new gifts orgraces. In Washington they are 
very much as they are at home, Notmany 
become more conscientious at Washington. 
Some are careful and painstaking; they 
study subjects, investigate for themselves, 
think through questions, and try very hard 
to do right. Such men should be kept in 
Washington. 

It appears, furthermore, that Congress- 
men carry to the capital the feelings that 
animated them at home. Hence, some 
look at questions broadly, others narrowly, 
some from sectional, others from partisan 
standpoints, some as citizens of the Union. 
Would God there were more of this sort! 

An illustration may be offered of the 
ways and notions of some Congressmen. 
My friend repeated to me a conversation he 
had heard during the day. Three mem- 
bers of the House were talking together, 
and one asked: ‘‘ What will you do about 
the Blair Bill?” Of the other two, one 
waived an answer, and did not seem to 
know what to say. The other answered 
promptly enough: ‘‘ Oh/ don’t bother about 
the education of the people ; it will only make 
them unhappy.” 

He was from one of the Middle States 
that is rich and furnished in schools, and 
that needs no help. Itis hard to make 
such a man see the need of states like the 
late Slave States, loaded down with pover- 
ty and ignorance, unless he would take the 
trouble to inform himself. But a man who 
dismisses a grave matter with a mere flip- 
pancy, and never investigates, is unfit to 
legislate for fifty millions of people. 

His reason for not troubling about the 
education of the people is ‘‘ Bourbonism,” 
wortby of the court of Louis XIV. His 
flippant sneer reminds one of the answer 
made by a courtier of Louis XVI to a 
statement that the people of Paris were 
hungry: “ Let it eat grass.” Carlyle pic- 
tures him, when the wretched rioters, that 
swarmed forth from garrets and cellars, 
carried his head on a pike, with a wisp of 





hay in the ghastly mouth of it. 





Such sentiments among legislators mul- 
tiply communists. ‘‘Don’t bother about 
the education of the people; it will ‘only 
make them unhappy.” This is the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ bossism” pure and simple. A 
man who can say such a thing is no fit 
representative of any American constitu- 
ency. It would be a disgrace for a ‘‘ game- 
preserving ” English sprig of nobility to say 
such athing. I[t is this sort of heartless 
contempt for the poor, and not mere pov- 
erty, that makes them desperate. Indigna- 
tion is filercer than even hunger. 

Some people are careless when it comes 
to doing right by the poor; others are 
afraid to do right by the poor. It is a beg- 
garly spirit that fears to give the poor and 
down-trodden a chance. 

As to the Congressman’s doctrine it is an 
arrant absurdity. Mere repression does 
not cure discontent; they are trying it in 
Russia. With what success the world 
knows. It fails, and ought to fail. It is 
true enough that discontent comes with 
the beginnings of education; it is proof 
that the man is beginning to live; but there 
is hope in it. The only remedy for the 
evils incident tothe beginnings of educa- 
tion is more education and better. 

Oxrorp, Ga, 
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A RESPONSE TO PROF. PHELPS. 
BY BISHOP A. OLEVELAND OOXE, D.D. 


Wnuat is observed in the young to be a 
test of merit is not less a token of real 
character in any man, orin any society of 
men. A truly noble mind in youth blushes 
at its own praise, and is ashamed that im- 
perfect work should be applauded. ‘‘If 
I had expected this I should have done 
much better” is the thought that prompts 
his ingenuous disavowal and stimulates 
greater earnestness and fresh effort. [ trust 
it will be seen that the Church which has 
received ungrudging credit, in Tux Inpz- 
PENDENT, from an accomplished and zealous 
Congregationalist will show itself worthy 
of such kind consideration by deeply feel- 
ing its defects, and awakening to its duties. 
Itis a Church that should be sensible of its 
shortcomings, and not less sensible of the 
noble spirit of one who must be well aware 
of their existence, but, who, seeing what is 
precious in his Christian brethren, applauds 
what is good, without pausing to balance 
and qualify. Oh! what responsibilities it 
lays on us, when, from Andover, and by 
Professor Phelps, we are told that ‘‘ we are 
debtors” to America, and that God has 
lodged in our earthen vessels treasures 
which he designs not for us only, but for all, 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

It is with a deep and humbling sense of 
such responsibility that I venture to respond 
to Dr. Phelps’s generous remarks, accepting 
them without gush of sentiment, but with 
profound appreciation of what they indi- 
cate. Let me begin at the end of the Pro- 
fessor’s first article, and express myself 
frankly as to the views of Dr. Washburn, 
who cautioned the friends of his youth not 
to follow his example in leaving New Eng- 
land Congregationalism for « system dis- 
carded by their forefathers. I used to say 
to that valuable friend, whom long years of 
suffering disqualified, perhaps, from purely 
practical views of matters in which he felt 
deeply what was imperfect and disappoint- 
ing, that he was, perhaps, too sweeping ia 
the application of his rule. It is one which, 
I ventured to remind him, is not applicable 
in some individual cases. Each soul must 
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decide for itself, before God, as to personal 
duty, in the light of personal experiences 
perhaps, under conviction of the movements 
of the Holy Spirit, amounting to a per- 
sonal call. But, this admitted, heartily 
do I respond to the wise precaution 
of the Professor: ‘‘Though I say what 
I do”—such seems to me his deli- 
cate intimation—‘‘I say it all the 
more freely because I have no idea that it 
is my duty to desert our New England 
folds and to seek new pastures. Only, 
where experience has suggested that we 
may restore what our fathers lost, incident- 
ally, rather than deliberately,* there I 
freely suggest that such things are ours by 
inheritance, and we have a right to reclaim 
them.” So I understand the Professor's 
train of thought, and as such I respond to 
it. If my mind were Jesuitical, in any de- 
gree, I should not pause to qualify, in any 
particular, the advice of Dr. Washburn, 





which voiced his genuine convictions. As . 


mere policy, the Church to which I belong 
ought to accept it at once, whole and en- 
tire; for such would be the craft and 
worldly wisdom with which Rome is cred- 
ited. In such cases, she prefers to create 
friends and allies in foreign camps rather 
than pick up, here and there, a proselyte. 
But, as a Church, we have nothing to do 
with “policy.” We should ‘‘speak the 
truth in love,” and so accomplish our 
mission. The rest must be left to the 
Master. Yet, for one, I am profoundly 
sensible that our mission is just that which 
Professor Phelps has recognized in the 
‘* Episcopal Church.” She enfolds a leaven 
which is needed by the American type of 
Evangelical Christianity. If our countrymen 
appreciate this, they will accept what they 
can assimilate, and thus the time may come 
when the whole mass of American Chris- 
tianity will be so far of one leaven that 
they can be easily molded into one loaf, 
one bread in Christ, as members of his body, 
** of his flesh and of his bones.” Meantime, 
to close my reference to Dr. Washburn’s 
council, let. me quote a writert as far re- 
moved from him, in spirit, as an adherent 
of the same Church can be, who speaks as 
follows: 

‘*To change one’s religion, or even one’s com- 
munion, is a very serious and solemn, nay, a 
very awful step to take.... On the face of 
things it looks, at least, like revolt against God’s 
will, since we were born and reared in our first 
creed ... . just as he was pleased to ordain for 
us. Nothing, therefore, can really justify a 
change of religion, except a reasonable belief, 
based on sufficient evidence, that we shall be cer- 
tainly obeying God’s will better than formerly, 
knowing more truth about him and his laws than 
we did before.” 

This is what I say always, when brethren 
of other communions desire to receive or- 
ders in my own diocese, because ‘‘ they ad- 
mire the liturgy,” etc.: Nay; remain 
where you ate, while your conscientious 
convictions are that you can do so without 
spiritual loss; and evem 4s to that be very 
sure. Grace has visited you where you 
are, or else your present impulses are worth- 
less. Bless God for what he has given. and 
wait, Isay, upon the Lord. We shall all 
see ‘ eve to eye,” in the day when the Lord 
shall turn the captivity of his people.t 





_* There is evidence of this even in Mather's “Magna- 
lia.” 


+ Dr. Littledale. 

¢ It may not be improper for me to say that I am 
not here speaking for myself. My spiritual history 
is of no interest to others; but, euffice it to say, from 
tender years I was in heart an adherent of t¥” fold to 
which I belong. 
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Till then, however, give us Christian 
unity. Let us *‘ live the Truth in love,” and 
accept the words of St. Paul as defining 
our position: ‘‘ Nevertheless, whereto we 
have already attained, let us walk by the 
same rule, let us tind the same thing.” 
This is the motto for our proposed ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Alliance.” The proposed ‘‘Interdenom- 
inational Congress,” at Hartford, called 
next May, is a grand thing. But, aftertalk- 
ing, 1 trust we shall there find some ripe 
for working together, as Christians, without 
any reference to ‘‘ denominations.” Re- 
vert to first principles. ‘‘ The disciples 
were called Christians first, at Antioch.” 

And from such a standpoint, let me now 
respond to Dr. Phelps some ybat more in 
detail. Three hundred years ago, when 
controversy was fierce and all those un- 
happy divisions which have marred our re- 
formed religion were springing up, like the 
fabulous crop from the sowing of dragon's 
teeth, God put it into the heart of *‘the 
holy and judicious Master Richard Hook- 
er,” to speak as follows: 

There will come a time when three words 
uttered with charity and meekness shall receive 
a far more blessed record than three thousand 
volumes written with disdainful sharpness of 
wit.”"* 

Alas! the three thousand volumes have 
been written-——one thousand for every cen- 
tury—-and among them, I fear, are some 
juvenile productions of my own. But I 
made these words of Hooker the motto to 
my ‘ Apollos,” (English edition) and I 
trust have never since written a line 
‘* which, dying, I could wish to blot.” It 
has been left, perhaps, for Professor Phelps 
to turn the words of Hocker into prophecy, 
and to show his own spirit above the hori- 
zon, in token that a brighter day is at hand. 
O, grant it, God, that soon *‘the Sun of 
Righteousness may arise with healing in 
his wings!” 

That philosopher has been often quoted as 
a fool, who responded to a decluimer upon 
the merits of Shakespeare: ‘* What :loes 
he prove?” But this modern Archimedes 
was no fool at all; he was a sage who sup- 
plies us with a test to which every human 
work should be brought. Such work, be 
it poem or oration, « painting or the dome of 
a cathedral, an essay in philosophy or a 
theory ia physics,is worthless if it proves 
nothing. 1 should have answered for 
Shakespeare, that, among other things, he 
proves the nature of man to be what 
holy Scripture has pronounced it, and, also 
he proves that, ‘‘as face answereth to face 
in water, so the heart of man to man.” 

What, then, has the Professor proved by 
his thoughtful and well-weighed words? 
By words which are eulogistic on the sur- 
face, but which, not less, are counsels and 
cautions in their deeper spirit? Among 
other things, 1 answer, he has proved this: 
That the days of profitable controversy are 
past, if ever such days were, and that an 
epoch is reached when those who recognize 
one another as fellow Christians, may come 
together as Christians,and compare thoughts 
and experiences and convictions, without 
asperity; nay, ‘‘in love,” loving as brethren. 
We peed not grasp conclusions; we need 
not seek prematurely to reach them; but, 
we can seek a good understanding, one 
with another. We can appreciate difficul- 
ties and scrupies of conscience and moder- 
ate rash judgments. More than all, we 
can revert to first principles, and try 
whether we cannot again be one in the 

lommon Confession (Nicene Creed) if not 
in one communion. 

Great truths have been concerned, we 
must own, in our former conflicts. Let 
us own that there was principle in those 
‘*wars of the Roses,” rather in those 
terrible clashings between the Iron- 
sides of Cromwell and the sad Falk- 
Jands and fiery Ruperts over whom they so 
often triumphed. Let us not deny it. No 
wise man disdains or undervalues the “‘ foe- 
man worthy of his steel.” How meekly 
and how beautifully did the humbled King 
Charles correspond with the godly Scottish 
pastor Henderson, concluding their argu- 
ment about the Fathers with gentle words, 
in the spirit of his beloved Hooker: 
* Albeit I never esteemed any authority 
equal to the Scriptures, yet I do think 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers, 
and the universal practice of the Prim- 


*“Booker, Keble’s" Ed. Philadelphia and New York, 
wu. Vol. 1, p, 12@ 





itive Church to be the best and most au- 
thentical interpreters of God’s Word, and 
consequently the fittest judges between 
me and you when we differ. For example, 
I think you, for the present, the best 
preacher in Newcastle, yet I believe you 
may err, and possibly a better preacher may 
come; but till then I must retain my opinion.” 
The poor king, whose attainments and abil- 
ities were acknowledged by the divines, at 
the Isle of Wight Conference, to be far above 
their ideas of him, was not very precise in 
his illustration; but the tone and spirit of 
the suffering sovereign in blunting the edge 
of controversy by a personal tribute, so 
graceful and so well-deserved, merit es- 
pecial praise, when one reflects on the ex- 
ceeding darkness of the hour and the bit- 
terness of the issue. What a lesson to us, 
who have no right to feelthat we have any 
resentments to overcome. Why not, on 
the one side, read up Hooker, and, on the 
other, Baxter, with love for the two Rich- 
ards, and noting how near, in the end of 
Baxter’s life,* he had drawn himself to the 
other. Even when such Christ-loving 
brethren fall out, it is certain there is an 
honest difference about great truths. It is 
certain, also, that, ‘‘looking unto Jesus” 
together, they may meet in the focus of his 
love, and, meanwhile, their radiant and 
convergent lives run more nearly parallel 
than is commonly supposed. 

Bearing this in mind, let me come to the 
next point by the way of an anec.lote. The 
venerable Dr. Tyng once threw out this 
paradox, when addressing a society of New 
Englanders: ‘Iam a Puritan, and, therefore, 
an Episcopalian.” Nobody seemed to com- 
prehend him; but I took his part, and said: 
‘*The Doctor is courteously reminding 
them that the early Puritans were non-con- 
formists, but not seceders; they wished to 
carry out their reformation ideas more 
thoroughly than their Mother Church was 
minded to permit; but they remained with- 
in her pale, and often mounted to her 
higher seats. When they left her, it was as 
Brownists, or Familists; but, while they 
were Puritans, and only cried out for 
greater purity, they ‘remained in the ship.’ ” 

Now, this is historically true, and it 
points the moral of my response to Pro- 
fessor Phelps, whose surprising letter Jed 
me to exclaim: ‘Here is the hind of 
Naphtali, springing from the covert; he 
giveth goodly words.” 

At one bound, he has reverted to the 
noblest epoch in New England colonization ; 
to the historic principles of the worthy 
Winthrop, and to the sentiments of those 
Pilgrims of the ‘‘Arabella,” from whom, no 
doubt, he descends. Did he remember that 
tender scene in the history of Francis Hig- 
ginson, when he saw the shores of England 
fading forever from his view? It was in 
‘the merrie month of May,” and there were 
the green hills, the steeples and the wind- 
mills left behind, while before him were a 
thousand leagues of ocean, the rock-bound 
coast, and then the wilds and the savages 
and the wolves less ferocious. ‘‘ Calling his 
children and other passengers into the stern 
of the ship, he said: We will not say, as 
the Separatists were wont to say at the 
leaving of England, farewell Babylon, fare- 
well Rome; but we will say—Farewell dear 
England, farewell the Church of God in 
England and all the Christian friends there; 
we do not go to New England as Separatists 
Srom the Church of England.” 

r My owa New England bloodt warms with- 
in me asI write. This anecdote is worth 
a thousand ‘Plymouth rock harangues 
against England and its Church.” I never 
read it without atearin mine eyes, and 
admiration in my heart for those heroic men 
whose stern virtues were tempered by 
kindly affections such as these. All ofa 
piece it is with that somewhat later 
farewell letter of the ‘‘ Arabella” pilgrims, 
to which I have referred. The elder John 
Winthrop was its author, and he wrote for 
all his company, as he sailed, in the early 
Summer of 1630, on that goodly vessel of 
three hundred and fifty tons,t which was 





* Had the admission of the laity to Synods and the 
joint counsel of presbyters been accepted, he was ready 
to conform. 

+May I mention that my great-grandfat her Cleve- 
land (a «raduate of Harvard) conformed and was or. 
dained in England, A. D., 1755, (See “‘ Sprague’s An- 
nals,” Vol. V, p. 164.) 

tSee Mather’s ““Magnalia,” Vol. I, p.74,and, more 

fully, Baird's “ Religion of the United States.” pp. 
wa 
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named from one of its chiefest passenzers, 
‘‘the Rt. Honorable the Lady Arabella 
Johnson.” He addressed the clergy and 
others thus: 

‘We are not of those that dream of perfec- 
tion in this world; yet we desire you would be 
pleased to take notice of the principles and body 
of our company as those who esteem it our 
honor to call the Church of England, from 
whence we arise, our dear Mother, And we can- 
not part from our native country, where she 
specially resideth, without much sadness of 
heart and many tears in our eyes, ever 
acknowledging that such hope and part as we 
have obtained in the common salvation, we have 
received in her bosom and sucked it from her 
breasts. We leave it not, therefore, as loatLing 
that milk wherewith we were nourished there, 
but, blessing God for the parentage and educa- 
tion, as members of the same body, shall rejoice 
in her good, and unfeignedly grieve for any sor- 
row that shall ever betide her. And, while we 
have breath [we shall] sincerely desire and en- 
deavor the continuance and abundance of her 
welfare, with the enlargement of her bounds in 
the Kingdom of Christ Jesus.” 

Noteworthy are the words above, 
‘* where she specially resideth.” They re- 
flected that in Virginia she had been al- 
ready planted abroad; and they meant also 
to plant her (with tolerated non-conform- 
ities) in their own colony; for thus they 
wind up their most memorable words: ‘‘ Be 
pleased, therefore, fathers and brethren, to 
help forward this work now in hand, which, 
if it prosper, you shall be the more glori- 
ous.” The Mother Church may be justly 
taxed with neglect of these wandering, but 
not wayward children; and let me not re- 
proach their descendants with what is as 
much her fault as theirs. Not a few of the 
early clergy of New England seem to have 
dreaded the consequences of separation. 
liad one among them, who differed little 
from the late Bishop Griswold, been made 
their Bishop, and suffered to form a prim- 
itive people after the model of Primitive 
Christianity, what might not have been the 
blessed consequences? But God’s ways are 
inscrutable wisdom, and his purposes may 
be now unfolding in blessings for mankind. 
lam comforted by what our friend aod 
brother, Dr. William Hayes Ward, tells us 
of Americain Turkey. It is very suggest- 
ive. Let us sing one of the songs of Zion, 
even now as it were in a strange land, and 
say: ‘‘ The time to favor her, yea, the set 
time is come; for thy servants take pleasure 
in her stones and favor the dust thereof.” 

Baxter, though a sturdy non-conformist, 
ever maintained the ‘‘ Arabella” principles, 
and consequently, to the end of his days, 
resorted frequently to the parish church, 
and received the holy Communion at its 
altar, as is well known. Even from the 
pages of Mather one is led to the conclusion 
that there were many elements among the 
colonists which might have been reduced 
to harmony with the Anglican Communion, 
as it now exists in America, free from Parlia- 
mentary and Royal yokes, and from Star- 
chamber judgments. Forty of the early 
clergy of the colony were reared in Oxford 
or Cambridge, were kindred of the English 
clergy (one of them related to an arch- 
bishop), and were all ordained at the hands 
of English bishops. Virginia herself 
never had anything like this to show in 
her glorious beginnings; ‘‘the desolate 
sister of Salem and Cambridge had many 
more children than she that had a husband” 
—the colony of Jamestown. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, 
is this, in brief: The Andover professor 
has reverted to first principles, and placed 
himself beside Higginson and Winthrop, 
on historic ground; and that at a time 
when all things are as favorable to conver- 
vergence as they were to divergence then. 
Standing where he does, and bringing others 
around him who are of the same mind and 
heart, what glorious things may yet he 
wrought for America by those who shall 
succeed him and us, who will see further and 
work better than we can, in our days. I 
speak not as an ‘‘ Episcopalian,” but as a 
Catholic, caring nothing for the increase of 
a ‘‘ denomination,” as such, but caring for 
the Kingdom of Christ, and for the unity 
of all his children in their efforts, through 
him and his ever-present Spirit, to save the 
universal family of man. Oh! how petty 
seem all other interests as compared with 
this. Here, to begin with, is our own be- 
loved country, its teeming millions, its 
swarming immigration, its ever-increas. 











ing spiritual destitution. What is to be- 
come of it, unless true Christians can 
unite for its preservation, composing 
their differences to fight the common 
enemy, the Prince of Darkness and his 
many allies? And then, when we look 
over the map of the world and behold its 
desolate places, the strongholds of Satan. 
on which the light of the Gospel has never 
yet risen, how does the awful situation 
strike us? Almost two thousand years 
since the Master said, ‘‘Go into all the 
world!” Yet here we are, the race to 
which the world seems given for a heritage, 
devouring it for our luxury, and letting its 
want and misery lie, like Lazarus, at our 
door. God bless the brother who has 
moved so many hearts by words of love, to 
offer with new hopes the Master’s prayer: 
“That we all may be one. . . . that 
the world may know that he was sent of 
the Father.” 

P.S. It may not be generally known 
that a most attractive history of the first 
colony, to which I have not referred jiartic- 
ularly, has been written by an Episcopa- 
lian, the Rev. Ashbel Steele. (decease) of 
Washington. It is entitled, ‘The Chief 
ofthe Pilgrims, or the Life and Times of 
William Brewster,” etc., and is a beautiful 
volume published by the Lippincotts, Phil- 
adelphia, in 1857. I fear it is out of print. 
It sets that colony before usin a fair and 
pleasing light, and I know nothing else 
that does. But when shall we have an 
American edition of ‘* Anderson’s Colonial 
Annals,” without a knowledge of which no 
American understands American history? 
To me it is as interesting as a romance, yet 
it is a laborious work of research. Two 
English editions appeared, and then its 
author, prematurely (as we say), was called 
to rest. When I quoted from it, freely, in 
a lecture before the New York Historical 
Society, Mr. Bancroft thanked me publicly 
and privately for mentioning a work which 
he regretted not to have known svoner. 

Borratg, N. Y, 

i inca tect 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Tue new life of George Eliot, by her Just 
husband, Mr. Cross, has been justly praisea 
by some English journals as a model of book- 
making, consisting, as it does, almost en- 
tirely of the lady’s own letters, slightly and 
somewhat loosely linked together; but it 
is, none the less, about as dreary and luga- 
brious a work as men have met with during 
the last decade. Without any bold unveil- 
ing of the Sibyl, we are made to feel, not 
for the first time of late, that this biograph- 
ical habilitation or rehabilitation of dead 
men and women, is, at best, an unfortunate 
business; for, though George Eliot is in- 
-voked to tell her own story, and tells it 
fairly well, it all amounts to nothing after 
all. We get few hints of honest human 
thought, not to speak of flesh and blood; 
we find that the Siby! is still posing, and 
will not let us catch one glimpse of her real 
face. This statement may seem extraor- 
dinary to readers who are content to accept 
as self-revelation a good deal of feminine 
gossip, much talk about receipts and sales, 
some remarks on ganglionic cells, and a few 
quasi-editorial opinions on thé advantages 
of beneficence. But Posterity, if it should 
interest itself very much on the subject— 
which I take leave to doubt—will want 
something more; something such as comes 
to us, with almost Biblical solemnity, in the 
terribly pathetic story of the life of poor 
Carlyle. 

When I met George Eliot first, over 
twenty years ago, she was living, with her 
husband, George Henry Lewes, at the 
Priory, St. John’s Wood, London, and was 
then atall, slight, not ungraceful woman, 
in the prime of life. As every one knows, 
she had a great reputation, which she had 
already begun to discount, however, by the 
production of “poetry.” Every art and 
device of the experienced Jitterateur had 
been used by Lewes, athorough man of the 
world, to make that reputation mysterious 
and sibylline; so that an unanimous press 
and a confiding public were leagued to- 
gether in the faith that George Eliot spoke 
with authority, and not as the scribes. Sel- 
dom do works of art satisfy both the in- 
structed and the uninstructed classes; yet 
Adam Bede” and “Silas Marner” did so, 
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and the author received the daily assurance 
of completed fame. A few, like myself, 
failed to recognize in some of the 
author’s works, the puissant touch 
which conveys literary immortality, while 
discovering in them, amidst so much that 
was admirable and exquisitely expressed, a 
distressing taint of intellectual convention- 
ality, foreign to the nature of truly creative 
genius. What I saw of George Eliot per: 
sonally confirmed me inmy impression that 
the sibylline business, both publicly aud 
privately, had been overdone. Naturally 
passionate, aggressive, skeptical yet im- 
pulsive, she had sat so long upon the tripod 
tbat her genius had become frozen at the 
fountain, and her character was veneered 
over with the self-pride of insight; so that, 
with all her apprehensiveness, she lacked 
sympathy, and with all her moral enthu- 
siasm, she was spiritually cold. The life 
she led was not one favorable to freedom 
of character. She saw few people, and 
those few were Sibyl-worshipers; her sex 
debarred her from the knowledge of at 
least two-thirds of humanity; her literary 
prosperity was untroubled by misconcep- 
tions or harsh criticisms; so it is little won- 
der that life at last became for her an in- 
genious physiological puzzle, to be pieced 
together with the assistance of M. Comte 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. The result, I 
believe, is recorded in literary productions 
which, with all their brilliancy and subtlety, 
with all their friendliness of outlook, with 
all their well-weighed catholicity, became 
at last, in the worst sense, mechanical, and 
exchanged for lineaments of flesh and blood 
the deathly stare and ghastly ineffective- 
ness of a ‘* waxwork” * exhibition. 

A characteristic passage in these letters 
is the one where George Eliot describes her 
interest in Wallace’s ** Malayan Archipela- 
go,” and her particular delight in the 
record of the birth and babyhood of the 
young ourang-outang. Ilere her sympathy 
with popular science warmly asserted itself, 
and, indeed, she was always most thorough- 
ly at home in welcoming any suggestion 
which threw discredit on the superhuman 
pretensions of human nature. Very early 
in her career she had laid the specter of 
* Anthropomorphism,” and discovered that 
Comte’s Grand Etre was a more reasonable 
person than the Pater Noster of popular 
superstition. Forthwith it seems to have 
occurred to her that human types, pos- 
sessing all the peculiarities of living beings, 
might be created for the world by a sort of 
intellectual evolution. Butalas! the world 
has discovered by this time that these types, 
so scientifically fashioned, were homunculi 
and simulacra, not human creatures. No 
such process could have given us Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver, or Mrs. Poyser, or even 
Hetty Sorrel; but it gave us Romola and 
Daniel Deronda, and Dorothea Brooke, and 
the skittish marionette, Fedalma. It is a 
pity, therefore, that George Eliot ever 
learned the vocabulary ot science, or heard 
anything, even «at second hand, about 
ganglionic cells. The radical defect of her 
mind, or rather of her education, is to be 
seen in her poetry. Striking novels may 
be constructed, as we haye seen, with much 
cleverness and little inspiration; but great 
poems are all inspiration, from the first 
flush of thought to the last consecrating 
touch of form. Not even a contemporary 
critic would be rash enough to affirm that 
George Eliot’s poems are much superior to 
poetic exercises. In only one of them, the 
series of sonnets called ‘Brother and 
Sister,” is there either the rhyming instinct 
or the pathetic fallacy. In all she wrote, 
the editorial leaven is predominant. One in- 
Stance out of many, serves to illustrate her 
radical want of imagination. Take, then, 
the opening lines of the ‘‘Legend of Jubal” : 
“ When Cain was driven from Jehovah’s land 

He wandered eastward, seeking some far strand 

Ruled by kind gods who asked no offerings 

Save pure field-fruits, as aromatic things, 

To feed the subtier sense of frames divine 

That lived on fragrance for their food or wine: 


Wild, joyous gods, who winked at faults and 
folly, 

And could be pitiful and melancholy. 

He never had a doubt that such aods were. 

He looked within and saw them mirrored there. 

Some think he came at last to Tartary, 

And some to Ind,” etc. 


Passing over the clumsiness of touch in 
the fourth line, there is not much fault to 


* This epithet of “ waxw "was very happily ap- 
plied by Mr. Swinburne, to“ Daniel Deronda.” 








be found with the verses until we reach the 
fifth couplet, when the whole imagery of 
the poem falls asunder to show the writer’s 
commonplace intellectuality. A poet, hav- 
ing just called up the vision of ‘‘ wild, joy- 
ous gods,” could never have paused to ex- 
plain that Jubal had no doubt of their ex- 
istence, because he saw them mirrored in 
his inner consciousness. Such a sugges- 
tion, at such a moment, is of the inmost 
nature of unbelief, of the very essence of 
prose. And what we discover here we dis- 
cover everywhere in the Sibyl’s later writ- 
ings; keen intelligence and culture are pre- 
dominant, and literary faith is wanting. 
Quite different is the impression gained on 
a fresh perusal of ‘‘Adam Bede,” or the 
first volume of ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,” or, best 
of all, the ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” Mere 
the emotion is truly poetical, and the in- 
sight quite marvelous. The beautiful note 
first struck in ‘‘ Amos Barton,” died away 
into a discord with the beginning of 
**Romola.” A narrow but exquisite expe- 
rience had been exhausted, and the period 
of manufacture had begun. George Eliot’s 
books were full to the last of wise and 
clever things, her style to the end was that 
of honest workmanship, as of one who 
reverenced her art; but the Heaven that 
lay around her literary infancy seemed 
further and further off as her knowledge 
widened. Her writings reflected, not the 
lover of humanity, but the superior person. 
Pure literature is a democracy, however, 
where no superior persons are tolerated. 
Hence itis that the most noteworthy woman 
of this generation, a woman of unexampled 
cleverness and veracity, has left works 
which, I believe, will be speedily forgotten, 
while ‘‘Jane Eyre,” and ‘‘Casa Guidi Win- 
dows,” and the ‘‘ Cry of the Children,” will 
be remembered. 

Indeed, when all is said and done, 
George Eliot was, not literally and techni- 
cally, but essentially, a Positivist; and Pos- 
itivism is not acreed out of which great 
imaginative literature is ever likely to 
spring. Such a Pantheon as Comte sug- 
gested, cousisting of the wise men of the 
world, and presiding over a cosmos where 
the rapture of inspiration is exchanged for 
the miseries of evolution, is a poor exchange 
for the interregnum of the old gods of 
fable. It may produce half-hearted singers, 
but no poets; prodigious talents, but no 
geniuses of what Goethe called ‘‘daimonic” 
power. I am far from deprecating the 
influence of science on works of art; indeed 
I believe that out of the union of science 
and religion will issue, sooner or later, the 
supremest literature this world has ever 
known. But George Eliot was too much 
occupied with crude contemporary dis- 
coveries to grasp the full issues of human 
life and death. She studied, not on an 
observatory, but in a laboratory; from con- 
ception and creation, she turned to dissec- 
tion and vivisection. Her influence was 
enormous for the time being, - precisely 
because she appealed to an enormous public 
exercised in the same way, just waking 
up to the awful discovery that the moon 
was, not Diana, but green cheese, or 
magnesium. Of course we have no 
concern with a writer’s creed, save in so far 
as it determines the quality of workmanship. 
In George Eliot’s case, it changed what had 
originally been natural, fresh, and charm- 
ing, into something tiresome, platitudina- 
rian, rectangular. She began as an enthu- 
siast, and ended asabigot. The full ex- 
tent of this change may be ascertained by 
contrasting her early letters, written before 
success came to her, with the later epistles, 
written when she was firmly fixed upon the 
Sibyl’s tripod. Even when she was taster 
in ordinary to the propagandist publisher, 
Mr. John Chapman, she had not begun to 
take the literature of revolt too seriously ; 
indeed, she knew well that it meant ‘* high 
jinks” generally, and had doubtful creden- 
tials; but when it changed its machinery, 
and became the literature of a scientific 
priesthood, she was mastered by its novel 
pretensions, and went right over to it, as a 
ripe convert and eager auxiliary. From 
that time forth, her genius degenerated. 
As I have said, the life she led with George 
Lewes was not favorable to breadth of 
sympathy, or knowledge of the living 
world, They were a retired couple, gener- 
ally in low health; and their visitors con- 
sisted chiefly of men of the new school— 





e.g.: Bastian, Harrison, Spencer. George 
Eliot’s female acquaintances might have 
been counted upon the fingers of 
one hand. [ have been at a gather- 
ing in the Priory where there were 
twenty or thirty gentlemen, and only one 
lady, the hostess herself. Now, George 
Eliot stood much in need of feminine com- 
panionship; she had a woman’s heart under 
all her learning, and was capable of interest- 
ing herself even in feminine frivolities; and 
so there was scmething pathetic in her 
loneliness. Women, of course, tried to 
thrust themselves upon her, persons of the 
strong-minded sort, I imagine; but she re- 
jected all such impertinent overtures. On 
one occasion, when she had been pestered 
by the solicitations of some more than 
usually pertinacious stranger, I heard her 
exclaim against the folly of troubling 
one’s self to meet ‘‘ persons with whom one 
has no sympathy in common.” ‘ Don’t 
you agree with me?” she asked, looking at 
me with her grave, thoughtful eyes. I 
answered her in the negative, giving it as 
my humble impression that all human 
beings, however morally and intellectually 
different, had something in common with 
each other, and that, in any case, it was 
specially beneficial for literary people to 
encounter persons with no interest in litera- 
ture, from whom they might at least dis- 
cover how small a part mere literature 
played, after all, on this wonderful and 
many-featured planet. 

Few works of permanent literary value 
obtain recognition from the criticism that 
is contemporary, and if George Eliot had 
been different, she would never have 
achieved her world-wide reputation. Luck- 
ily, in all matters of knowledge, sympathy, 
and religion, she was well abreast of her 
time. She was content with the scientific 
solution of the problem of existence, and 
one of the best bits of verse she ever wrote 
was her prayer to join the ‘choir invisi- 
ble,” who, in the Comtean conception, 
make music to the great march of Human- 
ity. Her first writings gave promise of a 
great writer, but, viewed coldly and dis- 
passionately now, they do not justify the 
claim of her admirers that even her best 
work will be a permanent possession. 
Yet she was a great woman, though a 
genius manqué, a striking and commanding 
contemporary figure, if not a spirit whose 
labors may defy oblivion. She will be long 
remembered and always deeply respected; 
but her fatal mistake was that of writing 
as if the last words of wisdom had been 
spoken. Modern science is neither a 
hideous farce, as some theologians imagine, 
nor a thing to be taken, as George Eliot 
took it, too seriously. It is merely an in- 
teresting chapter in the complex philos- 
ophy of Human Life. 

New York City. 
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‘* WiLL the Saturday afternoon receptions 
be continued into Lent?” said au anxious 
lady to Mrs. McElroy, on the Saturday be- 
fore Ash Wednesday. 

“Oh! yes. The White House must not 
be sectarian,” said the President’s sister, 
with a smile; and the visitor looked re- 
lieved. 

‘* It is so very stormy I could not bring, 
to-day, a friend, as I wished, to see one of 
these Saturday receptions; they are so 
strictly Washingtonian.” _ 

She was right. They are peculiar to the 
city where the Government has its head- 
quarters, and peculiar, also, to a democratic 
republic. There is adesire in every human 
breast to see the rulers whom it has set up 
over itself by a vote, or whu have inherited 
a right to sit alone and govern. 

The Queen gratifies this in London by 
giving an occasional ‘‘ Drawing Room,” as 
itis called. To this, people go who are care- 
fully selected by the Chamberlain. They 
must be of good repute, and they must not 
be tradesmen or mechanics or farmers. 
None of those orders need apply. Of those 
who have rank enough and good blood 
enough, the Chamberlain makes a selection, 
and they are notified that they can come to 
the ‘‘ Drawing Room.” The style of their 
dress is prescribed to them, and, only by 
special permission, can a lady appear in 
high-necked gown, no matter what her age or 


what her neck. The Chamberlain looks them 
oyer on their arrival, to see if they are prop- 
érly arrayed, and warns them to look out for 
their trains when they back away from the 
“presence.” At the proper moment they 
pass in front of the Queen, who stands, with 
an array of princes and lords and ladies 
around, her, all staring at the subject, who 
courtesies tremblingly before her Majesty, 
and then has her train thrown over her arm, 
that she may nct tumble into it as she retires, 
with her face toward royalty; it would 
never do to show her back to the Crown. 
If it is a gentleman, he bows, and tries to 
retire without tripping over his sword, 
which is hung to him instead of a train, and 
which annoys bim nearly as much. ‘The 
selection of the fittest” is not carried to 
such an extreme here. 

Last Saturday it was snowing hard; but 
still people went to the White House, and 
the ushers, in the cloak room which opens 
from the outer hall; were kept busy in 
looking out for the wraps and waterproofs 
of those who walked, and in sweeping the 
snow from those who came in carriages, 
but who were well sprinkled with white in 
crossing the high porch—so high that the 
snow drives under it. But all evidences of 
storm were left behind as people passed into 
the inner hall, through the door of the 
stained glass screen. Light and warmth, 
the feeling of beautiful surroundings, a 
quiet throng of well-dressed people, whom 
a word, a sign from the usher formed into 
line to pass through the Red Room, and then 
through the deep doorway into the Blue 
Room, where stood Mrs. McElroy and the 
line of ladies who receive with her. Some 
gentleman, either Colonel Rockwell, the 
old friend of General Garfield, or else Mar- 
shal MacMichael, handsome, and courtly 
in manner, stands nearest the door and says 
‘* Your name, if you please,” to the entering 
guest, who mentions it; and then the Marshal 
repeats it to Mrs. McElroy, who has a 
pleasant look and a cordial shake of the 
hand to every one thus presented, and she 
hands the visitor on to the next lady, and 
so he is passed down the line, receiving 
greetings from the ladies, which take away 
all sense of awkwardness or feeling of be- 
ing strangers, and he goes on to the next 
parlor, and through that into the great East 
Room, where he is entirely at liberty, like 
an invited guest in any parlor, to chat with 
his friends if he have them, and to look at 
the pictures and decorations of the room, 
which the artist, Tiffany, has done his best 
to make beautiful; or he can linger in the 
hall and listen to the music of the conser- 
vatory ; or he can go on to the conservatory, 
opened for his delight on that day. 

It makes a pleasant close to a visit at the 
capital, and he returns to Oshkosh or 
Podunk with a pleased feeling that he 
knows ‘“‘how they do it in Washington,” 
and, on the whole, he likes his Govern- 
ment, and he would like it to continue. 

Mrs. McElroy resembles the President, 
having the same clear, dark eyes, and the 
same pleasant, animated way of talking. 
She receives with great simplicity and dig- 
nity of manner, and has become very popu- 
lar in her difficult position. The greatest 
test a people can give its women is to put 
them into some public position like this in 
the White House. They have the position 
of the first lady in the land for four years 
—but it is only four years. During that 
time they are courted, petted, flattered, 
hung upon; everything they do and say is 
noticed; and they find the ‘ white light” 
that is brought to-bear upon a Republican 
chair is nearly as strong as that on an 
hereditary throne. But it is only for four 
years. They must, therefore, be super- 
humanly careful, polite, kind; they must 
feel the dignity of the position, but they 
1aust never appear to condescend or to 
patronize. A sovereign people will not 
endure that foramoment. Oh! it requires 
avery steady hand and a very level brain 
to be the sister or wife of a President; and 
she has only four years from the first lesson 
io the end! As to the President himself, 
volumes could doubtless be written of the 
things he has to suffer and be still over, 
though there is always, apparently, asortof 
terrible fascination about the position. All 
men crave it, and no man refuses it. 

_ Senator Pendleton is one of the Senators 
who is rich, and who has dared to build a 
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as Mr. Windom, Mr. Robeson, Mr. Palmer, 
and Mr. J. D. Cameron. People have been 
trying to show that a fatality follows the 
Senator who builds a house in Washington, 
from the fact that several gentlemen who 
lave done this have immediately lost their 
political positions. It is easy to find a co- 
incidence or to show a fatality; but there is 
always is a discrepancy somewhere, Mr, 
Cameron's is the second beautiful house in 
the city, and he has just been re-elected, 

Mr. Pendleton comes from Cincinnati, 
and has been aprominent man in his party 
for years. This Winter he has given a 
series of ‘‘ evenings” at his house, to which 
a large number of people have been in- 
vited. The Monday before Lent was the 
last of these. His house, which is sup- 
posed to be the cause of his misfortune, is 
built with a wide, square entrance hail, 
having an open fire-place at one side. A 
crackling wood fire sent out a glowing wel- 
come to people who came in shivering from 
the outside cold. Passing between cur- 
tains, which made the first entrance seem 
still more warm and hospitable, the stair- 
case, with a stained glass window at the 
broad landing, leads up to the right. A 
smoking room extends across theend. The 
hall and the parlors are at the right hand. 
The central room of these is furnished in 
light blue, with walls of the same color; 
and was very becoming in its lights toa 
number of pretty girls, blondes, whose 
clear skin and golden hair were well 
brought out by such a background. I saw 
Miss Nevins here, Miss Daisy Stewart, Miss 
Magee and Mrs. Helyer, the latter an Eng- 
lish lady, whose husband is attached to the 
British Legation. People call her “ thenew 
English beauty.” A red room, rich and 
handsome in its effect, opens toward the 
front of the house. Here were Mrs. John 
Davis and Miss Frelinghuysen, both of 
them brunettes, and at the other end, in a 
third room, by a well-spread tea-table, sat 
Miss Pendleton, one of the Senator's two 
daughters. Mr. Pendleton is in the prime 
of life, apparently, if one may judge from 
his face. He is of medium hight, with 
square shoulders and a figure well filled 
out, without being fat. He has a Roman 
nose, under a broad forehead, over which 
the hair grows a little low, and the hair is 
dark brown and slightly lightened with 
gray. His face is smoother than many of 
his compeers in the Senate, and he has a 
peculiarly bright and very pleasant expres- 
sion. Mrs. Pendleton resembles her hus- 
band in her face and fine eyes, and in her 
agreeable manners; and if Mr. Cleveland 
does decide to select of the best in his party 
for his Cabinet, as rumor says he will, why 
Mr. Pendleton, his ability, his wife, his 
daughters, and his house, society thinks— 
well, society would like the idea very 
much, 

The day before Lent began was clear and 
bright, though cold, and K Street was gay 
with throngs of carriages and people making 
their last calls. The next day would be 
Ash Wednesday. There were several ket- 
tledrums in the afternoon, one at the house 
of Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, 
and one at Mr. Halliday’s. At Mr. Spofford’s 
Isaw Dr. Gill, who has an important part 
in the Dictionary which the Century 
Company, of New York, is getting up. 
This is based upon the celebrated ‘‘Imperial 
Dictionary,” which has been very popular 
on the other side of the water for nearly 
forty years. It will be a skillful mixture of 
dictionary and cyclopedia, and will include 
details commonly reserved for technical 
works and for history. Webster filled a 
great need with his dictionary, and carried 
it as far as he dared into the region of the 
cyclopedia, but still regarded his limita- 
tions. This Dictionary proposes to go over 
the line, give illustrative quotations from 
standard authors, definitions, synonymous 
terms, illustrative pictures, and a careful 
description of zodlogical words. Dr. Gill 
has the department of herpetology, and ex- 
pects to be at work for two or three years; 
and toads and creeping things will find a 
descriptive list of themselves upon his pages 


which will make them shiver as they see 


how their family histories have been 
searched into and brought to light. No 
toad will be sure of his nerve centers or his 
cerebral functions after this, unless he finds 
mention of them on those scientific pages. 

At one party I met Lieutenant Greely and 





his wife. He is a tall, slender, graceful 
man, and in no-way suggests the bluff, 
rugged type of army officer one would ex- 
pect to see after having read about him 
and his adventures. He has dark hair, blue 
eyes, over which he puts spectacles, and a 
quiet way of addressing one, as if there 
had been nothing unusual in his life, that 
one should prick up ears and give him the 
look ong does on seeing a celebrated per- 
son. I have seen him once or twice before, 
but never conversed upon Arctic topics, 
saving that he once said he was grateful to 
Congress for having passed the bill offering 
a reward of twenty-five thousand dollars to 
any whaler who should find them. It un- 
doubtedly spurred the Navy up to greater 
speed, lest the credit of finding them 
should fall to some little craft from New 
Bedford; but it set the hardy men upon the 
whaling vessels to a keener search for any 
traces of the lost voyagers. 

‘*In the most tropical part of the Arctic 
circle,” said the Lieutenant, ‘‘ grows a creep- 
ing willow. When it is very large and lux- 
uriant, it is two feet long, and the stem is 
as big round as my thumb. Oscar Wilde 
would find his dear and esthetic blossom, 
the sunflower, there, but in a snubbed condi- 
tion, only a few inches high and shorn of 
much of its glory, the raying disk dwin- 
dled and the number of petals diminished, 
until he would hardly recognize it, The 
dandelion and the buttercup are also to be 
found.” 

Congress, that is, the part of it which 
abides in the House, has begun to realize 
the possibility of an extra gession, if it does 
not hurry up, and the necessary appropria- 
tion bills will probabiy be put through with 
a rush. 

Nobody wants an extra session. Those 
members who are going out have no spite 
against those coming in great enough to 
entail upon them the trouble of an extra 
session, although this House will leave a 
legacy of bills that ought to have been 
passed, and which will not be, quite as 
great as any of its predecessors, 

They defeated the bill tor retiring General 
Grant, and they hampered the Indian Appro- 
priation bil with clauses which should 
come under the head of general legislation, 
and the Senate had to decide whether jt 


would overlook the legislation for the sake « 


of the appropriation, or refuge jt and run 
the chance of getting it through the House 
with those features omitted, in the short 
time which is still left, 

Stands are going up in Pennsylvania 
Avenue from which to see the procession 
for the dedication of the monument; and 
people hope that the weather may be 
amiable and not nipping, as it has been for 
a week past. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ee 


DR. TODD ON COLLEGE EDUCA- 
TION, 


BY EX-GOV. D. H. OHAMBERLAIN. 








Some few weeks ago the newspapers gave 
us areport of remarks alleged to have been 
made by the Rev. Dr. Todd, of New 
Haven, upon the subject of colluge educa- 
tion and the attainments of the professors 
at Yale in Latin and Greek. The most ab- 
surd remarks, coming from a respectable 
source, will for once command attention 
and respectful treatment; and Dr. Todd has 
enjoyed, on this occasion, a consideration 
which he cannot count upon if he should 
repeat such aberrations in the future. I, 
for one, have confidently expected that the 
newspaper reports of his opinions and lan- 
guage would be shown to be iuaccurate, if 
not unfounded. No such evidence has yet 
appeared. I have waited, too, for some 
one of more judicial spirit than I can claim, 
and one who is in less danger than I am 
of wearying the public ear on this topic, to 
make some proper examination of Dr. 
Todd’s remarks. If the reason of this ab- 
sence of reply be that Dr. Todd’s reported 
remarks are too evidently extravagant and 
unreasonable to require correction, I must 
differ from that conclusion. 

Such remarks, if they do nothing else, 
feed a prejudice which exists not only 
among many of those who have not had a 
college education, but of some certainly, 
who, like Dr. Todd, are willing to decry 
the places and methods of their own edu- 
cation. 1 know well that the conviction 








that one’s own education was misdirected, 
and one’s youth largely. wasted by false 
methods of instruction, gives rise to bitter 
thoughts, and I blame no man for any hon- 
est, considerate expression of such feelings. 
I only feel that, when liberal, wise educa- 
tion is so necessary—never so necessary in 
the history of the world as now and here 
in America—every man is bound to pause 
and reflect well before he says a word to 
weaken the hold of our best colleges on the 
popular confidence. 

Dr. Todd, therefore, has none of my cen- 
sure, if he has spoken advisedly and hon- 
estly, and with worthy purposes, though 
he does assail a college and men to whom 
I, at least, owe more than to all others. ex- 
cept my parents, But I wish soberly to see 
and consider what Dr. Todd does say, and 
inquire whether it is wise, or true, or im- 
portant. Passing over his strange remarks 
about closing our college and school doors, 
and banishing all our means of academical 
training to Nova Scotia and the Sandwich 
Islands, which surely must conceal some 
profound irony or thought which I cannot 
fathom, we may note that he says, (1) that 
‘college education is losing, not gaining 
ground”; (2) that the professors at Yale 
cannot read Greek or Latin at sight and 
cannot use or understand the Latin lan- 
guage as a language of conversation or 
written discussion ; and (3) that there is too 
much pretense and too little thoroughness 
in our present classical training generally. 

These are topics of interest on which it is 
never amiss to reflect. 

I would like much to, know by what 
tests Dr. Todd, or any one who agrees with 
him, reaches the sober conclusion that col- 
lege education is losing ground. The only 
hint Dr. Todd gives is in the remark about 
‘*the absence of college men in the literary 
achievements of to-day.” This would really 
be a very startling and significant result 
if it were afact. What evidence is there 
of such a fact? I ask for information, and 
would gladly pause for a reply. I have 
compiled no statistics, made no elaborate 
or formal tests and comparisons, as I 
should feel obliged to do before 1 asserted 
or dogmatized upon the subject. 

I can at present only challenge proof, and 
give my own present conviction that the 
opposite is the fact—namely, that never 
were there relatively more workers in litera- 
ture who are college-bred than to-day, in 
America or England or on the Continent of 
Europe. The intellectual activity of this 
age has enlisted hosts of those who are not 
college-bred, and these are working side- 
by-side with the college-bred, but I am 
sure that he speaks at random and amiss 
who says that, relatively, that is, in either 
the value or the quantity of good literary— 
including scientific—work, the workers 
who are college-bred are surpassed in any 
sense by those who are not. If space 
allowed,.I should like to run over with 
Dr. Todd the lists of American, English 
and German writers, literary and scientific, 
to whom we are now listening. I think the 
result would be to convince Dr. Todd that 
he is mistaken, and has somehow failed in 
his induction. 

But beyond this, I think the tendency 
and result of our modern life and its needs 
is to increase the demand for college- 
trained men. The Greeleys in journalism, 
and the Lincolns in statesmanship, are 
growing, and will grow, more and more 
exceptional. Modern life is too complex, 
too technical or artificial, too highly 
specialized, it seems to me, to render the 
success generally possible of any except 
those of very remarkable gifts, without the 
best academical or formal scholastic train- 
ing. This view does not necessarily touch 
the question of the classics, on which my 
views are known more widely, I suspect, 
than upon any other topic. Modern life, 
our life, is certainly complex as compared 
with the life of the last century, or the first 
half of this century. In my judgment, this 
general fact does, and must lead to an in- 
creased and ever-increasing demand for 
men of the highest discipline and training 
in education, the education of the schools. 

But such training ought, obviously, to be 
the best practicable; and here I come 
naturally to Dr. Todd’s second remark re- 
garding the Yale professors. The grava- 
men of his charge here is that they are not 
masters of their specialties, are not equal, 








or as nearly equal as others, to their work, 
Dr. Todd is absolutely the only Yale 
graduate of whom I know who has ever 
expressed such an opinion. I have ex- 
pressed and do now express the opposite 
opinion. Yale and the whole world of 
learning suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of the late Professor Hadley. In the 
sense of scholarship we felt, when he died, 
that ‘‘renown and grace is dead.” Yale 
has suffered a recent loss only a little less 
great in the death of Professor Packard; but, 
though his chair is still vacant, Yale has 
to-day five professors of Greek and Latin, 
not to mention those who are called Tutors, 
whom, man for man, I would match 
against any professors of languages in this 
country; and, in my humble belief, they 
are not surpassed anywhere in power and 
success in giving to their pupils precisely 
what constitutes the best influence and 
results of classical studies. 

But this is nothing, perhaps, but my 
opinion. Let us then consider one moment 
why, as it appears, Dr. Todd disparages 
these men. He feels sure, he says (1) that 
“not one of them can translate at sight, 
and without recourse to thumbed lexicons, 
a page of Greek or Latin, with which he 
had no previous acquaintance,” and (2) he 
doubts very much ‘‘ whether one of them, 
if admitted to the Baltimore Plenary Coun- 
cil, could follow the discussions of the 
bishops, conducted as they were in Latin,” 
and (3) he thinks ‘‘ too much time is wasted 
on the dry grammatical forms.” 

Each of these grounds, if seriously in- 
sisted on, deserves consideration. 

As to the first (the capacity to read Greek 
and Latin at sight), 1 must express the 
opinion that it shows a false idea and esti- 
mate of the value of classical training in 
ordinary life. I will concede, if Dr. Todd 
insists upon it, that, for the purposes of at- 
tending a Roman Catholic Plenary Council 
at Baltimore, or elsewhere, the power to 
read Latin at sight, to write it fluently and 
to understand it by the ear, would be essen- 
tial; but the percentage of persons for 
whom I suppose Dr. Todd feels solicitous, 
is certainly small, who have any occasion 
to attend Plenary Councils. But, aside 
from this, Dr. Todd’s remark raises the in- 
quiry, What is the true aim and test of 
of good, and the most useful, work in Lat- 
in and Greek in colleges and schools? Such 
remarks seem to me to indicate a mistake 
in this respect—a mistake which une who, 
like Dr. Todd, assumes to speak for the 
busy secular, and not for the scholastic, 
world, ought not to make, 


It seems to me to be one of the most 
trivial queries, whether our professors can 
read Latin and Greek at sight or not, or 
whether our Greek and Latin students can 
do so. Those languages are dead, in the 
sense of languages for conversation or dis- 
cussion, and I had almost said I was glad 
they were, so far as their value to us is c on- 
cerned. I confess toa feeling of a little 
impatience when I constantly hear these 
languages called dead, as a charge of re- 
proach, or the capacity to read them at 
sight, put forward as atest of a teacher's 
or student’s success in their study. The 
fact that they are dead, no longer exposed 
to the ravages of usage, to the flux and re- 
fiux of varying tastes and times, constitutes, 
in the minds of all who will really stop to 
consider, one of the principal reasons why 
we should study them. They are by com- 
mon consent highly perfected languages, 
in structure, power and beauty. These 
qualities are no longer subject to change. 
The languages of Thucydides and Tacitus 
have changed less in the last two thousand 
years, far less, than the Acropolis itself of 
Athens or the Seven Hills of Rome. Our 
own language changes from period to 
period. The English of Chaucer is almost 
as difficult to read to-day as Greek or Latin. 
For a careful and scientific study of lan- 
guage, for a real knowledge of our own lan- 
guage, for literary taste and training, we 
want and need—and in no other way can 
we get it so fully—the study of the structure 
and methods of the classical languages. 
To read at sight a new page of so familiar 
an author as Virgil, or Cicero, is not a test 
of one’s studies, or the best results of one’s 
studies of Latin. If one can read, at fifty 
years of age, a familiar page of Xenophon, 
or Cicero, even with the help of “ thumbed 
lexicons”—which, I am sure, I hope every 
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Yale professor keeps at hand—with real 
knowledge and appreciation of the lan- 
guage, he has got far more of the benefit 
of classical training than if he sat in Plena- 
ry Councils, or listened to ‘‘the Latin dis- 
putations of the Universities of Continent- 
al Europe.” 

[should certainly have but very little 
confidence in the scholarship of any one 
who did not have ‘‘ thumbed lexicons,” and 
who did not continue to thumb them to 
the end. The real, best use of Latin and 
Greek, is such use as comes through 
«thumbed lexicons,” and not at all through 
the vaunted facility of rendering at sight 
a new page of Greek or Latin. 

It is the falseness of Dr. Todd’s test, not 
the truth of the fact he states about the 
Yale professors, which interests me. 1 
ought probably to add that Ido not doubt 
at all that he is wholly mistaken as to the 
professors’ ability to read at sight. Such 
a charge is often heard against all who 
profess to love or cultivate the ‘classics. 
If Dr. Todd really thinks such a test valu- 
able, if he will come to New York, I can 
show him several persons, not professors 
or professional scholars even, who Can ac- 
«ept his challenge and submit to his test, 
though all of them will doubtless regard it 
was a very idle and inconclusive test. 

Finally, Dr. Todd thinks there is too 
ynuch “‘ pretense in our classical training,” 
and ‘‘too much time wasted on dry gram- 
matical forms.” What he means by “ pre- 
tense” Ido not quite understand; for ‘‘pre- 
tense” would hardly consist in too much 
attention to grammar, but rather in too 
much straining after a facility in reading or 
translating. But if by ‘‘ pretense” he 
means want of thoroughness, and if such 
a charge lies with reason against the Yale 
professors, Dr. Todd is right in his ani- 
madversions. But as to ‘too much 
attention to dry grammatical forms” I am 
moved to remark, as I have done on other 
occasions, that grammatical studies are not 
the finest result or best aim of the classics. 
Matthew Arnold’s ever witty saying, ‘‘The 
aorist was made for man, and not man for 
the aorist,” expresses the foible of many 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Instruction 
in the value and force of words, skill in 
the analysis and construction of language 
and sentences, accuracy of thought and 
expression, a knowledge of what Professor 
Fisher so admirably calls ‘* the genetic con- 
nection of the existing civilization with the 
literature, philosophy, ethics, jurispru- 
dence of antiquity,” a penetration by the 
intellectual life and spirit by the examples 
of the art of Greece and Rome, literary 
taste and skill—these are the highest fruits 
of classical studies. 

But when one has said this, one ought 
not to fail to add that the basis of all this is 
grammar, and its careful and adequate 
study. ‘*Dry grammatical forms” are not 
the whole of the classics; but no man ever 
did, or even can know the classics effective- 
ly unless he approaches them through the 
door of ‘* dry grammatical forms.” In my 
Freshman year in college we were taught 
in Greek by Professor Hadley. The staple 
of his instruction was ‘the dry grammat- 
ical forms.” No one who recalls his instruc- 
tion will dispute this. But I have to say 
now for myself, and I feel sure I speak the 

mind of all good scholars of my day at 
Yale, that Professor Hadley taught us more 
of the spirit, the flavor, the strength, and 
the beauty of Greek than any or perhaps 
all other teachers. 

If, therefore, the Yale professors are 
abiding by the great traditions and exam- 
ples of Kingsley, Hadley, Thacher, Pack- 
ard and their compeers, they are doing the 
best that can be done for college education 
in its broadest, best, and most practical as- 
pects, 

I have abundant sympathy and great 
faith in what is called the progress of so- 
ciety, modern thought, and practical pres- 
ent aims. On the whole, I think the days 
which we see here in this country now are 
better than any that have gone before; but 
I also believe that this progress, so far as it 
is real, and this attainment, so far as it is 
genuine and useful, is built on the past. 
No folly is greater than that of attempting 
to break with the past. Classical studies 
embody the methods, largely the very life 
of the past; and the study of the classical 


past by our best scholars, remains still the 
wisest method of college education. Our 
greatest colleges will not be greatly dis- 
turbed by ill-considered and idle diatribes, 
such as Dr. Todd seems for the most part 
to have indulged himself in; but much mis- 
chief may be thus done in minds already 
predisposed to undervalue patient, thor- 
ough, and unobtrusive study in our col- 
leges. 

New York Ciry. 


AN UNWORTHY HABIT OF 
SPEECH. 


BY THE REV. HENRY A. STIMSON. 








M. Rénan, in his discourse on the occa- 
sion of the reception of M. Pasteur to the 
French Academy, if my memory serves, 
discusses the question of hereditary and 
traditional religious influence. He says 
that he observes that some of his acquaint- 
ances, who have formally abandoned all 
religious faith, seem unconsciously to hold 
themselves bound by religious precepts, 
living what might almost be regarded as 
religious lives. He considers this an in- 
teresting survival in them of the effect of 
parental influence and early instruction, 
even when that instruction has been long 
repudiated. 

The literature of New England affords an 
illustration of the same phenomenon ina 
form not so agreeable. We have a promi- 
nent and justly honored class of literary 
men, the descendants, often but one degree 
removed, of New England Orthodoxy, bear- 
ing in many cases names first known and 
long to be known as those of distinguished 
ministers of the Gospel, but who have 
themselves departed altogether from the 
faith of their fathers. These gentlemen 
may be expected to carry with them many 
an unconscious shibboleth. The evangeli- 
cism of New England has not been so 
diluted or mild-mannered a faith as not to 
leave a strong impress upon minds brought 
up within it. 1t would perhaps not be un- 
warranted or invidious for it to lay claim to 
the paternity of the sturdiness of character, 
the lofty morality, the aggressive courage, 
and the downright honesty, if not to the 
‘* sweetness and light” of some of these, its 
errant descendants. In this sense it may 
say: T’ros, T'yriusque, mihi nullo disorimine 
agetur. 

But when these wandering children of 
the ancient faith take its most sacred 
phraseology, and apply it to things by no 
means sacred, or even to things less sacred, 
it has a right to protest. For, notwith- 
standing the notable departures, the faith 
of the Fathers is still a living faith, and has 
some rights which courtesy, atleast, should 
respect. 

The immediate occasion of these re- 
marks is the latest illustration of the appli- 
cation of the language of the New Testa- 
ment, and particularly that used there sole- 
ly of our Lord, to the character or to inci- 
dents in the lives of vur fellow-men, as ex- 
hibited in Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s re- 
cent Life of Mr. Emerson. The fact is so 
common, and so seldom commented upon, 
that it ig not necessary to do more than 
point out some egregious instances in 
that volume where they seem to occur 
with that unconsciousness which marks 
the habit. 

‘‘In the year 1832,” says Dr. Holmes, 
‘‘this young priest, then a settled minister 
‘began,’ as was said of another, ‘to be 
about thirty years of age.’” The reference 
occurs on page 370 tuward the end of the 
narrative, and is wholly incidental, as re- 
calling the year in which Mr. Emerson re- 
signed his Boston pastorate. In fact, in 
that year he was twenty-nine years old, and 
it is not easy to see what point is made in 
applying to him a phrase which, in the 
minds of all who will recognize it, is in- 
separably associated with the opening of 
our Lord’s ministry. Again, on page 379, 
he says: ‘* There was a sweet seriousness in 
Emerson’s voice that was infinitely sooth- 
ing. So might ‘Peace, be still,’ have 
sounded frum the lips that silenced the 
storm.” On page 354, in an extract from 
the funeral address by the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, occurs this paragraph: ‘‘Do we 
ever believe so much in immortality as 
when we look on such a dear and noble 
face, now so still, which, a few hours ago, 





languages by the methods approved in the 


not here; he is risen.’ That power which 
we knew, that soaring intelligence, that 
soul of fire, that ever-advancing spirit—that 
cannot have been suddenly annihilateg 
with the decay of these earthly organs.” 
When Mr. Emerson, speaking of God in 
us, declares there is a voice in the bottom 
of the heart that says: ‘‘I am; and by me, 
O child! this fair body and world of 
thine stands and grows. I am; all things 
are mine; and all mine are thine,” appro- 
priating the phrase that is the very heart 
and core ot Jesus’s last prayer of commu- 
nion with the Father, it may, perhaps, be 
allowed toa man expressing religious views 
antagonistic to the accepted ones concern- 
ing Jesus. But when Mr. Emerson’s bi- 
ographer drops incidentally into such ap- 
plication of Jesus’s words as those above 
given, or couples his hero with the Saviour 
in a paragraph like this, ‘‘ We read in the 
Sermon on the Mount: ‘Be ye, therefore, 
perfect as your Father in Heaven is perfect.’ 
The discourse which comes to us from the 
Trimount oracle commands us, ‘ Build, 
therefore, your own world’”; it is a ques- 
tion not of religious opinion, but of good 
taste. ‘ 

Mr. Lowell is quoted as saying Mr. Emer- 
son’s literary influence upon the young 
men of his day ‘‘ awakened, saved us from 
the body of this death.” In the mind of at 
least every evangelical Christian, this 
phrase is indissolubly associated with the 
Apostle Paul’s account of what Christ did 
for him; but, perhaps, some may not take 
the exception to this use of it that they do 
to the perversion of Jesus’s own words. It 
seems, however, to belong to the same gen- 
eral class of violations of acanon that ought 
to be respected. Some of these writers 
have not a Jittle to say about the lack of 
reverence in modern life, and the excessive 
growth of the spirit of Young America. 
Then such a treatment of the Bible, and 
the words of our Lord as shall enhance 
their exceptional authority is important. 
Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘The preachers do a 
wrong to Jesus by removing him from our 
human sympathies; they should not de- 
grade his life and dialogues by insulation 
and peculiarity.” This may be so; but 
the wrong is not to be righted by such use 
of the words of Jesus as our mentor allows 
himself, while the place which these words 
occupy in the religious sentiments of so 
many in the community ought to be a suf- 
ficient bar to careless or irreverent misap- 
plication of them. 

If here, also, any habit of preachers may 
be he!d up in justification, the truth re- 
mains. Just now the morning papers re- 
port aneighboring minister as using the in- 
quiry of Matthew, ii, 8, ‘‘ Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for an 
other”? as applicable to his ewn particular 
‘‘ism.” If, Z’u qguogue/ is to be the an- 
swer, therefore, it should only lead us all 
to a careful regard to the connection and 
true weaning of Scripture, even in incident- 
al quotation. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION.—TEMPERANCE IN- 
STRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, — CATHOLIC 
SCHEMES FOR FREEDOM OF WORSHIP.—A CEN- 
TURY OF FAILURES OF ATTACKS ON CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, 





ANOTHER great audience was present in Tre- 
mont Temple, Monday noon, Feb. 16th, The in- 
terest in the discussion of Constitutions! Probi- 
bition was evidently very strong and eager. A 
vote in favor of temperance instruction in pub- 
lic schools was passed by an impressive rising 
vote. 


THE PRELUDE, 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION, STATE AND NA- 
TIONAL, 


It is, or ought to be, well known that the 
states of Vermont, New Hampshire, Michigan 
and New York have lately passed laws requiring 
scientific, compulsory temperance education in 
the public schools. These great commonwealths 
have been incited to this reform by the eloquence 
of a noble Massachusetts lady, Mrs. Hunt. With- 
in a few wéeks the topic of such temperance edu- 
cation in the common schools is to be discussed 
in the Massachusetts General Court. I venture 








was radiant with thought and love? ‘ He is 
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this morning to propose for adoption by this 
audience a resolution favoring this reform. I 
read it now in order that you may have time to 


‘think of it, and that no one may say thut it was 


sprung upon you without proper notice. This 
motion, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
and ladies and gentlemen, will be voted on at th 
end of the interlude. . 
Resolved, That the introduction of scientific, com- 
pulsory temperance instruction in the common 
schools, as provided for in the laws recently enacted 
by Vermont, Michigan, New Hampheire, and New 
York, has our hearty approval, and that we com- 
mend this reform to the support of the General 
Court of Massachusetts. 

The reading of the resolution was received 
with loud applause, and expressions of a desire 
to vote upon itat once. The question was ac- 
cordingly put by the Rev. Dr. Gordon, the Chair- 
man, and was adopted by a practically unani- 
mous rising vote. There were from 2,000 to 
8,000 people present, among whom were great 
numbers of preachers, teachers, students, and 
other educated men. 

Mr. Cook continuing, spoke as follows: 

The liquor traffic is ascending the throne of 
American politics. Cotton was king fora day 
andan hour. Whisky is king, or soon will be, 
The growth of great cities subjects government 
under universal suffrage to a dangerous strain. 
The most vital political issue now before Ameri- 
cans is how to remedy municipal misrule. But 
the longest root of municipal misrule is the 
liquor traffic. In wealth and political influence 
and general mischievousness, the dram-shop 
oligarchy excels the record of the slave-holding 
oligarchy. What dethroned slavery? Ita inso- 
lence, its wickedness, its attempt to rule the 
nation. What will yet make the liquor 
traffic an outlaw? Its insolence, ita wicked- 
ness, its attempt to rule the nation, 
Our fathers found a new political party 
necessary to the overthrow of slavery, Is a new 
political party necessary for the overthrow of 
the liquor traffic? [Cries of yes,” “yes,” and 
“ no,” “ no.’’] . 

These opposite voices ‘yes ” and “no” remind 
me that Iam walking among blazing plow- 
shares, [Laughter.) No one being responsible 
for my position, I shall endeavor to run this 
fierce gauntlet, and to finda safe path through 
the clustered points of danger. The hour isa 
serious one, and something must be risked for 
the sake of unpopular truth. I am to discuss 
what appears to me to bethe duty most needing 
emphasis at the present hour ; and I protest, in the 
presence of this audience, and of any readers to 
whom my words may come, that I have no self- 
ish motives, Iam the exponent of no party or 
clique or clan among temperance organizations, 
I am a friend of all strong moral and legal 
measures for the suppression of intemperance 
and the liquor traffic. I did not take partin the 
last Presidential election, for on the day of the 
contest I was ‘‘where rolls the Oregon,” and 
could not vote, I can speak, therefore, with 
entire freedom from personal prepossessions 
and prejudices, aud 1 allow myself the more 
liberty in this discussion because Iam not ask- 
ing for your indorsement. 

Three methods of vigorous legal action 
against the liquor traffic are commending them- 
selves to the attention of Americans, and need 
not necessarily be considered as rivals of each 
other : 

I. The Law and Order Leagues, of which the 
purpose is to execute whatever enactment is on 
the statute book against rum selling, 

If, Non-partisan Constitutional Prohibition, 
such as bas been successful in Maine, Lowa, and 
Kansas, and is sdvocated by the National Tem- 
perance League, recently organized in this city, 
and deserving our reverence, not only for the 
ability and public spirit of its membership, but 
for the general purposes of the moral and politi- 
cal movement it represents, 

Ill. Constitutional Prohibition through a new 
political party, seeking influence in both the 
state and the national field, 

Now, I grant that it would seem at the first 
glance at this topic, and it did seein to me up to 
the last election, that non-partisan Constitution- 
al Prohibition ia by far the best method of 
action. I have defended that method on this 
platform, and it was your fortune to support it 
here, a year ago, by a unanimous vote, I 
should be very glad to see this whole topic of 
Constitutional Prohibition lifted out of partisan 
politics. To many minds, the second of these 
three measures appears to be not only efficient, 
but sufficient. The reigning political parties 
certainly ought to permit the submission of the 
question of Constitutional Prohibition to the 
people in an utterly non-partisan way. [Ap- 
plause.] 

But we must face facts. Within six months 
we have seen in a majority of the states of this 
Union both political parties bowing down and 
kissing the blood-stained robes of the whisky 
Moloch, of which the business is to manufacture 

taxes, paupers, madmen, ruined homes and lost 
souls, Am I exaggerating the facts? Do you 
execute your laws against selling liquor te minors 
and drunkards? The brazen idol, Moloch, at 
Jerusalem, held out his red-hot arms and re- 





ceived in them children as burnt offerings. The 
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iquor traffic holds out its red-hot arms, and re- 
ceives in them the children of nominally Chris- 
tian lands. It sells liquor to minors, ard poli- 
ticians wink at this violation of law in order to 
obtain the whisky vote. There is no more as- 
tounding piece of barbarism in American civili- 
zation than this compounding with the atrocious 
crimes of the whisky Moloch. [Loud Applause.] 
And both parties have been guilty of it, in a ma- 
jority of the states of the Union. [Renewed Ap- 
plause.] I know that the Republican Party has 
a noble record on the temperance question in 
Maine, Kansas, and Iowa. ‘These are states not 
The Demo- 
cratic Party has a noble temperance record in 
Maryland and Tennessee. These, however, are 
plainly exceptional cases. It is our duty to look 
at this matter from the national point of view; 
and, taking the whole field of the Union into 
consideration, the general outlook of the temper- 
ance cause in current politics is so dark that we 
have a right to raise this question: What reasons 
can be given in favor of the formation of a new 
political party wo advance the interests of Con- 
stitutional both 
tional? 

Iam not tu assume that these reasons over- 
weigh the reasons that can be giver. on the other 
side. Iam endeavoring only to secure your at- 
tention to the unpopular aspect of this theme. 
I am anxious only that you should notice there 
is really something to be said in favor of the or- 
ganization of a new party to support national 
reform, [Applause.] 


deeply corrupted by great cities. 


Prohibition, state and na- 


I give fourteen reasons 
which appear to me to have weight in suppert of 
the proposition that such a new party shouid be 
formed. 

1. In most of the states the reigning political 
parties have refused to submit the question of 
Constitutional Prohibition in a non-partisan way 
to the people. 

There is no denying this fact. It is a matter 
of record in your conventions, your platforms, 
your elections, that in most of the states—I am 
now using almost exactly Miss Willard’s words 
the reigning political party has refused to sub- 
mit the general question of Constitutional Pro- 
hibition in a non-partisan way to the people. 


(1.) In New York State the Republican Party 
solemnly promised to favor such submission of 
the question to the mass of voters, and after- 
ward in the legislature refused to do so, 

This is the grievance on which most emphasis 
is placed by that veteran temperance reformer— 
whom may God bless !—Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn. 
He vigorously defends a third party, both for its 
own sake, and, as a means of purifying the Re- 
publican Party. I hold in my hand certain 
trenchant words of his, recently addressed to the 
Republican Party, of which he was one of the 
earliest and stanchest friends: 


* Your convention at Chicago refused to submit 
to the people the question of protection from the 
liquor traffic; your candidate deliberately dodged 
the question of Prohibition at the polls in Augusta, 
and then his friends asked usto sustain him! You 
put into your platform last year, in the State of 
New York, a pledge to submit the question of Pro- 
hibition tothe people, and your Republican legis- 
luture violated that pledge. In some states the Ke- 
publican Party have acted nobly in passing enact- 
ments for curtailing the rum power; in other states 
they have repealed prohibitory laws! At the South 
the Democrats have done more for temperance thap 
you have done, These are all solid incontestible 
facts. This whole question of dealing with 
the whisky rings and the dram-shop oligarchy has 
come into politics and come to stay.” [Applause.)} 
(National Temperance Advocate, Jan, 1885, p. 9.) 


(2.) Sixteen Republican legislatures have re- 
cently refused to favor the submission of Con- 
stitutional Prohibition to the vote of the people. 

(3.) It is said by the friends of non-partisan 
action that ninety per cent. of the strength of 
Prohibition as a political principle is, or was, in 
the Republican Party. But in what common- 
wealth, possessed of great cities, has this party 
of late favored the prohibitory principles? It is 
the standing inculeation of leading Republican 
organs that Prohibition must be prohibited in 
the Republican Party. (Chicago Tribune.) 

(4.) In the Republican National Platform of 
1872 was placed the famous Raster resolution 
viz.: ‘The Republican Party propose to re- 
spect the rights reserved by the people to them- 
selves as carefully as the powers delegated by 
them to the state and to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It disapproves of a resort to unconstitu- 
tional laws for the purpose of removing evils 
by interference with the rights not surrendered 
by the people to either state or national govern- 
ment.” This enigmatical utterance received a 
perspicuous explanation in 1882. This same 
Mr. Raster and his Republican friends adopted 
the following, in convention in Cook County, 
Illinois: 


* Ana further believing that religion, temperance 
and morals can be best iaculcated by the Church 
and the schoo] and the home, we, therefore, utterly 
condemn and denounce as a measure essentially 
un-Republican and despotic, the adoption of consti- 
tutional amendments prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of fermented and distilled beverages, and 
instruct our representatives in the State Legislature 
not only to resist and oppose all propositions to 
destroy individual freedom by prohibitory laws, 
but especially to resist and oppose every effort to sub 





mit to a vote of the people any constitutional amend- 
ments like those lately adopted in Kansas and Iowa.” 

(5.) The National Republican Convention at 
Chicago in 1884 refused to favor the submission 
of this matter to a vote of the people. 

(6.) The principles and history of the Demo- 
cratic Party, which has lately returned to power, 
and perhaps may not soon be unseated, make it 
notoriously unworthy of the support of the 
friends of Constitutional Prohibition. In spite 
of the fact that some Southern Democratic legis- 
latures favor Prohibition, the latest national 
platform of that party sneers at the prohibitory 
principle, and assumes a craven and apologetic 
attitude in presence of the liquor traffic. 

It appears, therefore, that neither of the most 
prominent political parties can be trusted to do 
the work of initiating this reform, or to permit 
the people to initiate it. [Applause.] 

I do not assert that our friends, who think we 
should act in an utterly non-partisan way in 
this matter, are hoodwinked, They must act on 
their own judgment as to the probable future 
action of the established political parties. I 
confess I think their expectations too sanguine. 
As Patrick Henry used to aftirm, I have no lamp 
to guide my feet but that of experience ; and, 
judging by the fact that, in a majority o7 the 
states of the Union, each party has refused to 
allow the question of Constitutional Prohibition 
to be submitted in a non-partisan way to the 
people, what are we to think of the probable 
future? 

2. After Constitutional Prohibition has been 
passed, the reigning political parties of to-day 
cannot be trusted to execute it. 

In Ohio a majority of voters expressed them- 
selves in favor of Constitutional Prohibition. 
On the same day a state legislature was elected 
which favored the liquor traffic, 

3. Cities are growing in population faster than 
the country at and, as the whisky 
vote has its chief strength in cities, the present 
bad state of affairs, arising from the domination 


large, 


of that vote, may be expected to grow worse, sO 
that political parties which can hardly be re- 
formed to-day, will be still less susceptible of 
reform as the years advance, 

The threats of disaster from the corruption of 
politics by the liquor traffic are greater than 
most of us dream. A more rapid measure than 
non-partisan Constitutional Prohibition is 
needed. A crisis produced by the growth of 
great cities demands a new party to support 
state and national reform. [Applause. | 

Must we not admit, in common candor, that 
there is much reason to be found in our recent 
political history for the positions assumed in 
these resolutions of the latest national confer- 
ence of leading friends of Constitutional Pro- 
hibition ? 

**Constitutional Prohibition of the liquor traffic is 
the right of a majority of the people; and the at- 
tempt of any legislature to prevent the submission 
of this question to the decision of a popular vote, 
when petitioned for by a large and respectable body 
of citizens, is an abuse of legislative power, and a 
violation of official duty.” 

“The honest enforcement of law is the object of 
just government. Vhe National Prohibition Party 
has no confidence that either the Democratic or Repub- 
lican Party will so legislate for or administer govern- 
ment in behalf of citizens, as to secure them in their 
just rights, by the legal destruction of the national 
liquor crime ; and the purpose of this party is to ex- 
change the present policy in administration that 
favors and protects crime, for the right and just 
policy of protection to citizens against crime. 

* The prohibition of the liquor traffic is a national 
issue to be consummated by amendment to the 
Federal Constitution; and the Prohibition Party is 
a necessity to secure such amendment, and to 
maintain an administration in power favorable to 
its enforcement,” 

4. Let the new organization be called the Na- 
tional Reform Party. While making Constitu- 
tional Prohibition a main issue, this party should 
adopt all the better measures of current politics 
in relation to other vital matters, such as Anti- 
Polygamy, Civil Service Reform, National Aid 
to Education, the Indian and the Chinese Ques- 
tion, the Purity of the Ballot-box, Integrity in 
Candidates for Office, Economy in Administra- 
tion, Regulation of the Tariff. I know that 
there is danger in making a political party too 
broad ; there is danger, also, in making it too 
narrow. The National Reform Party should 
steal thunder from all the four quarters of the 
political sky. 

5. A broad, eclectic, National Reform Party, 
thus organized, would have a fair hope of either 
purifying the practice of its rivals, by holding 
the balance of power, or else of superseding 
them. 

Great is the present hour in American politics, 
It is an era of transition and new births. Let 
us have statesmen, not mere politicians and par- 
tisans to organize our efforts! [Applause.] 
After all, is not the depth of the heart of the 
people the safest place in which to seek counsel 
as to our duty in this time of trial? The people 
think more of the fate of the country than of 
that of any political party. The growth of our 
great cities has pushed into American politics a 
new question as to the possible outlawry of the 
liquor traffic; and it is only in the depths of 
the conscience of the nation that we can find 
safe advice on this subject, as it was only there 











that we found safe advice on the subject of 
slavery. 


“New occasions teach new duties: Time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 

keep abreast of Truth. 

Lo! before us gleam her camp-fires! 

selves must Pilgrims be ; 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 

the desperate Winter sea.” 
LOwELL, The Present Crisis. 

6. Carrying several states, it would be natural 
and constitutional for a National Reform party 
to demand that the National Government should 
do all itcan for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. 

7. The National Government can suppress the 
liquor traffic in the District of Columbia and 
the territories. It can abolish the national dis- 
tilling and brewing business, which makes the 
nation a partner in poisoning itself. [Applause.] 
It can prohibit the importation of foreign 
liquors. It can submit to the states an amend- 
ment to the National Constitution prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages 
in the United States. [Applause.] 

8. The Dominion Parliament of Canada, by a 
vove of 122 to 40, has already pledged itself to 
pass a national law to prohibit the importation, 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
as soon as it shall be shown that a majority of 
the Canadian citizens are in favor of it. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The enthusiasm on this topic, that rolls in 
great deluges over Ontario, must be witnessed 
close at hand, to be understood. You think I 
am running ahead of the times, in a manner 
very fanatical. But, if you please, I have just 
been over the border into the British Maritime 
Provinces, and a few months ago, I was at Winni- 
peg in Manitoba and at Victoria on Vancouver 
Island. It has been my fortune to see the 
Dominion of late, from sea to sea. I find Ameri- 
can populations, even in the Mississippi Valley, 
torpid on this theme, and despairing at times, 
where Canadian populations exhibit vigor and 
hope. According to the indications of the hour, 
the Dominion of Canada is likely to pass, earlier 
than the United States, a national enactment, 
making the liquor traffic an outlaw. 

9. I beg you to notice that the most conserva- 
tive religious bodies in England are now de- 
manding vigorous prohibitory legislation. 

10. [ask you to remember that the Roman 
Catholic Church itself in the United States be- 
gins to demand it. 

I hold in my hands a, portion of a speech 
made lately by Cardinal Manning, in which he 
Bays: 


We our- 


*“*T impeach the liquor trame of high crimes and 
misdemeanors against the commonwealth, and I 
ask you, in the name of common sense and common 
justice, can you withhold from those entrusted with 
the high responsibility of the ballot, the power of 
applying their votes in the form of a veto when it is 
proposed, without consulting them, to put in the 
midst of them these places for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks? .. . It is mere mockery to ask us to put 
down drunkenness by moral and religious means, 
when the legislature facilitates the multiplication of 
incitements to intemperance on every side, You 
might as we)! call upon me as the captain of a sink- 
ing ship, and say: * Why don’t you pump the water 
out?’ when you are scuttling the ship in every 
direction.” 

Precisely such sentiments as these have lately 
been uttered by Canon Wilberforce, whom our 
great American evangelist calls the most elo- 
quent preacher of the Establishment. I beg 
you to remember the position lately assumed on 
the topic of temperance by the Catholic Plenary 
Council at Baltimore. Its language, I hope, will 
become historic. In its pastoral letter, sent out 
to the clergy, it says: 

“ We not only direct the attention of all pastors to 
the repression of this abuse, but we also call upon 
them to induce all their flocks, that may be engaged 
in the sale of liquors to abandon, as soon as they 
can, the dangerous traffic, and to embrace a more 
becoming way of making a living.” ([Laughter.] 

Father O'Connor, of New York, as you, Mr. 
Chairman, have lately been asking us to notice, 
says that in that city there are 10,000 liquor 
shops, 7,000 of which pay a license for carrying 
on their nefarious traffic, and that of these 7,000 
licensed saloon keepers, 6,500 are Lrish and Ger- 
man Catholics. The Catholic priests in the 
diocese of Boston are asking our legislature for 
a law preventing the sale of liquor within four 
hundred yards of a church. Bishop Ireland, of 
St. Paul, has lately refused to admit to the Cath- 
olic communion any liquor seller in his parish. 
[Applause.] Let me echo, let us all echo the 
words of our chairman this morning (turning 
to the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon): 

“Would that a vigorous Papal bull were let loose 
upon these heretics to human virtue and domestic 
peace! [Applause.] Even Protestants would lend 
ahand at enforcing a Vatican decree that would 
shut the doors of these conventicles of domestic 
schism and social misrule.” [Applause.) 

(See Dr. Gordon’s article on ‘‘Romanism and 
Reform,” in The Watchman, Feb. 5th, 1885.) 

11. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, a national organization of commanding 
influence, favors the formation of a new politi- 
cal party. After prolonged discussion of the 
theme, it does this deliberately by an over- 








whelming majority of its votes in a national 
convention. 

Allow me to read the very serious words of 
Miss Willard, at the St. Louis convention; for 
they express the profoundest convictions of one 
of the most eminent leaders of current reform, 
who certainly has had marvelous opportunities 
to study this theme in every coramonwealth of 
the Union: 

“The study I have made of these living issues 
during the hot debate Of this campaign, has com. 
mitted me unalterably to national movements for 
these great objects, as the only consistent method 
of our national society. . . AS a national 
society we could not act in view of Republican 
efforts for Prohibition in isolated states, as Iowa and 
Kansas; nor yet in view of Democratic, as in Mary- 
land or Tennessee; but we had to act from a 
national point of view. Each party had refused to 
submit the Prohibition amendment in most of the 
states, and its bid was for the liquor vote.” (The 
Union Signal, Oct, 30th, 1884, p. 4.) 

Her conclusion is that nothing will secure Con- 
stitutional Prohibition or its enforcement with- 
out a National Reform Party. 

12. A National Prohibition Party has been 
formed, and cannot easily be disbanded. [Ap- 
plause.]} 

Such is the fact, however much we may regret 
the result of the last election. We seem to for- 
get the Independents in New York State, and 
the attitude of more than one disaffected politi- 
cal leader, who might have carried the state, 
perhaps, for the Republican nominee, had he 
spoken. We forget the solid South; we forget 
the effect of the epigram concerning *‘ Rum, 
Romanism aud Rebellion.” There were several 
influences which I believe were quite as power- 
ful in defeating the Republican candidate, in 
New York, as the Prohibition vote; and yet, it 
may be that tae Prohibition vote should beara 
very large part of the responsibility of that de- 
feat. You cannot tell in advance what exigen- 
cies will arise in a closely contested national 
election ; and we can only say that experience 
must be the basis on which we judge of the 
wisdom, both of those who would form a third 
political party, and those who would not. 

I grant that there is some reason for saying 
that the formation of a third political party in 
1884 was premature; but is the formation of 
such a party now premature? [Voices * No.”] 
That is the question I raise this morning. Do 
not mistake my inquiry. Iam not here as the 
advocate of any existing third party. It isnota 
third party that I suggest, but rather a.new 
party, which might hope to become second and 
ultimately first. I am not asking whether it was 
right in the last Presidential election to forma 
third party. I am asking whether, now, when 
each of the large parties has refused, in most of 
the states, to submit Constitutional Prohibition 
in a non-partisan way to the people, and when 
the Democratic Party is in power, and when the 
Republican Party shows feeble purpose of reform 
in any state afflicted by great cities, it may not 
be worth while to consider the question whether 
we should seek, at the present moment, a reor- 
ganization of parties to be ready for action in 
1888. [Applause.] My question is, What does 
political necessity require us to doin view of the 
revelations of the subserviency of existing polit- 
ical parties to the liquor traffic in the last elec- 
tion? I do not conceal my hope and conviction 
that opportunity is ripening for the formation 
of a National Reform Party [applause], to which 
I should expect to draw the best men of all out- 
grown parties, and in which, of course, Consti- 
tutional Prohibition would be a supreme object. 

13. There is nothing the whisky rings more 
fear than the formation of such a broad eclec- 
tic National Reform Party. 

14. The insolence and criminality of the 
whisky rings and their wealth and political in- 
fluence are increasing so rapidly that, unless a 
powerful political party outlaws the liquor 
traffic, there is reason to fear that municipa 
misrule may imperil Republican institutions in 
all the larger American cities and in the states 
under the control of such cities, and become #0 
virulent as to be capable of being put down at 
last only by military force. 

I travel much ; I have opportunity to consult 
with many leaders of public sentiment. Twelve 
of the twenty-four aldermen of New York are, 
or lately were, liquor dealers. In Boston there 
is one licensed saloon to 150 persons ; in Chica- 
go one to 140; in New York one to 135; in 
Buffalo and Albany, one to 100. The annual 
drink bill of the United States is not far from 
$1,000,000,000. The annual sum raised by taxes 
of all kinds, national, state, county, town and 
school district, is only about $700,000,000. (See 
Bishop Ireland’s Address at Buffalo, March 10th, 
1884.) The expenditure of the nation for liq- 
uor is every year greater than that for meat or 
bread or public education, or for all three of 
these together. The liquor traffic is already a8 
great and as powerful an evil as slavery was. 
I confess that the more I study the topic of 
municipal misrule, and of the whisky rings 48 
connected with such misgovernment, the more 
I fear that the wealth and insolence of the rum 
traffic willlead at last, under free government, to 
a street barricade war. Slavery went down in 
blood. So, perhaps, will the liquor traffic, with 
the municipal misrule resulting from it. 
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Thomas Carlyle predicted that all great modern 
cities will come finally to the position in which 
Paris was under the Commune, unless the repu- 
table side of society organizes itself aggressively 
to counteract the dangers which make universal 
suffrage a peril. I stood lately among the 
ruins of the public buildings burned by the 
mob in Cincinnati. I remember the railway 
riots of 1877. We are performing an experi- 
ment, not only in the face of the whole world, 
but for the benefit of the entire earth. It is 
for Americans, who believe in government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people, to 
see that such government is made so wise and 
strong a8 not to perish from the earth. There 
is growing up in the liquor traffic a power that 
already has its clutches on our throats; and a 
loss of time in organizing National Reform, 
may be the loss forever of an opportunity to 
save our nation from being wrecked by munici- 
pal misrule. Therefore, for one,I pray God to 
send us such a recrystallization of politics as 
shall throw all the best elements of society into 
a National Reform Party. [Applause.] 
* Mental suasion for the man who thinks ; 
Moral suasion for the man who drinks; 
Legal suasion for the drunkard maker ; 
Prison suasion for the statute breaker.” 


(Applause. ] 


THE INTERLUDE. 


1. What is the condition of the movement to 
secure scientific temperance instruction in the 
common schools? 

I hold in my hand a text book of 200 pages, 
lately issued in New York, for use in that com- 
monwealth, and having the approval of the 
department of scientific instruction of the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, of which Mrs, Mary H. Hunt, of Bos- 
ton, is the superintendent. I hope that the 
Massachusetts Legislature will not object to 
introducing temperance instruction into the com- 
mon schools because New York has done so in 
advance of this state. The reform originated 
here. 

Rhode Island has passed a law very nearly 
as strong as the one adopted in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Michigan and New York. At this 
moment Mrs. Hunt is in Pennsylvania, and 
news comes from her that the Senate in that 
great commonwealth has passed, unanimously, 
a bill equivalent to the New York law on this 
subject, and rather stronger in that it provides 
that any school, which does not teach temper- 
ance hygiene shall lose its portion of the public 
money. [Applause.] It is understood that 
there is but one member of the lower branch 
of the Pennsylvania legislature that has ex- 
pressed opposition to this bill, and his fears as 
to its ill effect were founded simply on the sup- 
position that some publisher would make money 
in issuing the text books. This volume was 
prepared by a thoroughly competent writer, and 
is authorized by a preface and indorsement of 
scientific accuracy by Professor Palmer, of the 
University at Ann Arbor. And what is far 
more, the book speaks out frankly, not only 
against alcohol, but against tobacco and opium 
and chloral. [Applause.] It may be that some 
of the youthfal members of this gathering will 
be interested in the following extract: ‘A boy 
who uses tobacco runs the risk of being dwarfed 
in body, mind and soul ; ef becoming a nervous, 
sickly man, with a weak memory and a feeble 
heart.” Are there any preachers or teachers 
here who cannot enforce that doctrine by ex- 
ample as well as by precept? If there are, God 
pity the youth under their care. This is the in- 
struction which is being introduced by law into 
the common schools far and wide. A preacher 
standing with a cigar in one hand and the Holy 
Word in the other, with these text books in the 
schools, is a sight that ought to give rise to re- 
flection. [Applause.] Let us pray that our 
congregations may be delivered, as the schools 
are being, from retrograde views. [Applause.] 

2. What of the Catholic demand for freedom 
of worship in charitable institutions, prisons 
and penitentiaries? 

It is undoubtedly a mischievous scheme. I 
have eulogized the Catholic temperance move- 
ment, and am sorry to be obliged to touch here 
upon atheme requiring a certain amount of 
criticism of the action of Catholic leaders. 
A bill has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture at Albany, permitting Catholic worship to 
be conducted in any penitentiary or charitable 
institution containing a single member of the 
Catholic faith, or whose parents were of the 
Catholic faith, and requiring the managers of 
such institutions to provide rooms and other 
conveniences for the conduct of such worship. 
This is a really audacious attempt to introduce 
sectarian division of the public funds in the 
management of charitable institutions, and 
needs only tu be exposed to meet with the 
severe reprehension of intelligent Americans. 

3. Ought lotteries to be legalized, even for the 
benefit of the Grand Army of the Republic? 

A thousand times, no! [Applause.] I have 
lately been in New Orleans, and studied there 
the operations of the famous Louisiana Lottery. 
It is injurious in the extreme, not only in tempt- 
ing many poor, thoughtless people to squander 
their hard earnings, but also in its indirect 


influence in municipal and state politics. If 
anybody wishes to know why we should not 
allow the first root of this mischief to sink into 
our soil, let him go to the Gulf and see what 
ghe whole Upas tree is. 

4, Was Governor St. John bribed in the last 
Presidential campaign? 


The charges against him have been 
made chiefly by men who openly avow 
their approval of bribery as a political 


weapon, and who may, therefore, be supposed 
to approve of lying. I have taken much pains 
to ascertain what is thought in Kansas, where 
this candidate is best known, as to the proba- 
bilities in relation to the charges against him. I 
might read to you elaborate extracts from the 
Kansas press, repudiating with scorn the idea that 
he wes bribed ; and this from leading Republican 
as well as from Democratic journals. The men 
who know this candidate most intimately, I tind 
have profound confidence in his personal char- 
acter. I may claim to have had more or less ac- 
quaintance with Governor St. John for five or 
seven years, and I must say that this deluge of 
what I call calumny against him, does not touch 
even the soles of my feet. [Applause.] I be- 
lieve it to be absolutely untrustworthy, and also 
malicious. [Applause.] 

5. “ What are the three books now most to be 
recommended as containing a summary of the 
present state of temperance discussions?” 

Dr. Daniel Dorchester’s remarkable work en- 
titled “The Liquor Problem”; Axel Gustaf- 
son’s, “The Foundation of Death—A Study of 
the Drink Question” ; ‘‘Temperance Physiology,” 
the text book used in the New York schools. (A. 
8. Barnes & Co.) 


THE LECTURE. 
A CENTURY OF FAILURES OF ATTACKS ON CHRIS- 
TIANITY, 


God in history in our time has revealed himself 
in a century of failures of attacks on Christian- 
ity. Although individual events may be brought 
about by man’s free agency, the combination of 
events in history is plainly of divine origin. The 
crossing of warp and woof in the loom of time 
is as really God’s present work as the growth of 
a painting under the pencil of an artist is the 
artist’s present work. However much man has 
had to do with individual events in this century, 
the combination of them has been God’s work, 
and in regard to infidelity his handwriting 
on the wall of our time is a new proclamation of 
the old message: ‘‘Mene, mene, tekel upharsin!” 
This was written conspicuously over the history 
of Deism in the last century. It was writ- 
ten over the unbelief of the French Revo- 
lution; but the messag: has been reiterated. 
Six great attempts to undermine Christianity 
have been made in our century ; and each of the 
six has failed. Our century is a crowded page 
of the divine handwriting. The manuscript of 
the ages is God's work. To use a metaphor of 
Lessing’s, we may say that six times the temple 
of God, in our century, has seemed to be on fire, 
and six times the flames have turned out to be 
only the aurora borealis, 

In the nineteenth century, 

1, The naturalistic theory for the explanation 
of the origin of the New Testament literature 
has risen, reigned, sickened, died, and been 
buried. 

2. The mythical theory of Strauss has risen, 
reigned, sickened, died, and been buried. 

8. The tendency or partisanship theory of 
Baur has risen, reigned, sickened, died, and been 
buried, 

4. The legendary theory of Ernest Renan has 
risen, reigned, sickened, died, and been buried. 

5. The hypercritical theory of the author of 
“Supernatural Religion,” an anonymous work, 
issued only a few years ago, has risen, reigned, 
and already sickened, died, and been buried. 

6. The Neo-Platonist theory has risen, reigned, 
sickened, and, if not buried, is at least moribund. 

Commencing with the naturalistic theory of 
Paulus, I must.ask, What was it, and how was it 
driven to the wall? This century opened in the 
twilight of declining Deism. ‘The greatest bril- 
liancy of deistic writers is found-at about the 
middie of the eighteenth century. Voltaire, 
you remember, died in 1778; Rousseau, the 
same year; Gibbon, in 1794. Thomas Paine 
lived to 1809; Shelley was with us until 1822; 
Byron until 1824; and Goethe until 1832. There 
beamed over into this century from the eigh- 
teenth a large amonnt of lurid jight from the 
French revolution, aud from the foremost deisti- 
cal writers,and so our century began with an 
anti-supernaturalistic bent. At the opening of 
the century, Schleiermavher exerted a profound 
influence on all Protestant theology in Europe. 
Mystical in some portions of his teaching, not 
regarded as everywhere sound by the best 
judges of to-day, he yet did an incalculably 
great service for the progress of religious 
thought. In the middle and tuward the close of 
the last century Christianity found new vigor 
and new methods in the Wesleyan revival in 
England. Wesley and Whitefield, as well as 
Butler and Paley, had shown that Christianity 

was not likely to disappear. As our century 
progressed great revivals swept through large 





arose ; the religious press became a cosmopolitan 
power. As it was on the whole evident that 
Deism had not gained the victory over its antag- 
onist, new and more determined schools of 
infidelity began novel forms of attack. Physi- 
cal science made prodigious advances and the 
key-note of infidelity was anti-supernaturalism. 

The first school of skepticiam to become a 
large power in our century now seems ludicrously 
grotesque in its cextral postions. It was the 
fashion of Professor Paulus of Heidelberg, the 
leader of this school, to explain all occurrences, 
called miracles in the Bible, by merely natural 
causes, A miracle could not have occurred; 
therefore, no miracle did occur. Wherever the 
New Testament record appears to authorize the 
statement that a miracle occurred, we must ex- 
plain the facts by natural causes. To give an 
example: Professor Paulus always insisted that 
when the New Testament says, ‘‘ Christ walked 
on the sea,” all it means is that he walked on 
the shore, near the sea. This treatment of the 
New Testament records was ridiculed even by 
such a man as Lavater. ** We dare not,” he says, 
** pronounce such interpretations of the plainest 
statements foolish and insolent; for our very 
tolerant generation would declare that intoler- 
ance. ButI would like, in all modesty, to ask 
these philological illuminators, not whether a 
single philologist for the last seventeen hundred 
years can be found who stumbled upon the idea 
that the words ‘* Jesus walked upon the sea” are 
to be translated ‘ Jesus walked near the sea on 
the shore,” but whether, indeed, the three evan- 
gelists intended to teach that Jesus, like ourselves, 
was able to walk on terra firma? Wonderful 
statement! Oh! most marvelous of miracles!” 

One of Professor Paulus’s colleagues criticised 
his position as that of a man who thinks he be- 
lieves and believes he thinks. On his death-bed 
Paulus said: ‘I am justified in the sight of God 
by my desire of that which is good.” And yet, 
this man, so far gone in merely naturalistic 
speculations, regarded Christ himself as super- 
human. Professor Krummacher (*‘‘Autobiogra- 
phy,” Eng. Trans., p. 187), describing a conver- 
sation he held once with Professor Paulus, at 
Heidelberg, says: ‘‘When, in the course of my 
observations, I expressed the idea that to him 
Christ seemed to be nothing mpre than a mere 
man, he sprang suddenly from his seat and re- 
plied, with great passion and glowing cheeks: 
‘That is an unjust statement which people are 
not weary of repeating against me. Believe me, 
that I never look up to the Holy One on the 
Cross, without sinking in deep devotion before 
him. No, he is nota mere man as other men, 
He was an extraordinary phenomenon, alto- 
gether peculiar in his character, elevated high 
above the whole human race, to be admired; 
yea, to be adored.’” j 

Paulus lived until 1851; but was long out- 
grown before his death. His own theory was) 
buried fathoms deep before he went to his 
grave. - 

The mythical theory of David Frederick 
Strauss superseded the naturalistic theory of 
Paulus; and it did so by superior learning, and 
by a subtler form of attack on the historic credi- 
bility of the New Testament literature. 

What is the chief effort of all modern schools 
of attack on historic Onristianity? It is to ac- 
count for the New Testsment literature without 
assuming that any miracle has occurred, Here 
is the literature ; here is the Church. Immense 
effects have been produced by the literature, and 
the effects seem to have depended on what the 
Churches at the outset took to be a supernatural 
attestation of the doctrines of this book, How 
can the effects be explained, if this attestation 
is shown not to have been given? How can this 
literature be understood in conformity with the 
great dogma of the infidels, that the miraculous 
is the unhistorical? 

Frederick Strauss, putting the dates of the Gos- 
pels into the middle of the second century, brought 
forward a theory of myths and legends to account 
for the growth of the element in the New Testa- 
ment literature that contains the record of mir- 
acles, I do not dwell in detail upon the fanci- 
ful particulars of his theory, because it is #0 
thoroughly outgrown. He was the pupil of 
Hegel), and believed that great ideas in history 
incarnate themselves in myths and legends. The 
Messianic idea in the Old Testament took hold 
of the Jewish imagination ; and when there did 
appear a great moral reformer, when he suffered 
death, and when his loving disciples looked back 
upon his career, they gradually wove around his 
idolized memory a set of devout exaggerations. 
There is a distinction between a myth and a 
legend, in that a myth is of unconscious forma- 
tion, and grows up without any attempt at the 
falsification of records on the part of those who 
narrate a story, changing it little by little, un- 
consciously, as the generations pass. A legend 
is more likely to have conscious action in its 
growth. Certain poets and biographers, with 
pious purpose, and an hundred years after the 
events, enlarged and embellished current narra- 
tives, and so brought into existence our New 
Testament jiterature. Strauss’s claim was that 
nothing inthe Gospels is earlier than the middle 
of the second century. From about the year 30, 
the date of the crucifixion, to 150 or 180, he 





parts of Christendom ; missions to foreign lands 


myths and legends could grow up and be mis- 


taken for history ! 


I need not state that this theory produced 
much annoyance, and, indeed, in certain quar- 
ters, great alarm. It was the subtlest attack 
that had been made for centuries on Christian- 
ity ; perhaps the subtlest that has been made for 
1800 years. We must, however, be very blind to 
the signs of the times if we do not notice that 
Strauss himself abandoned this theory before he 
died. He issued two Lives of Christ—the first 
in 1835, the second in 1864—and, in his “Old 
and New Faith,” he resumes the subject in 1873. 
Tn the first Life, he took the position I have 
just outlined ; he defended the mythical theory. 
But, between the issuing of the first Life and the 
second, there came forward a third theory—viz., 
the tendency theory of Professor Baur, and that 
undermined his first form of the mythical theory 
so thoroughly that he was obliged to recast it in 
1864. Debate went on with vigor and rigor. In 
his ‘Old and New Faith,” in 1873, he absolutely 
abandoned his mythical theory, and proclaimed 
himeelf a materialist, or something a little bet- 
ter than an atheist and pessimist, And so he 
sank into the grave. 

The third theory, which is called the tendency, 
or the partisanship scheme, would aecount for 
much of the literature of the New Testament by 
aconflict between the Petrine and Pauline fac- 
tions among the apostles. There was Peter's 
party, made up chiefly of Jewish believers ; there 
was Paul’s party, composed principally of Gen- 
tiles, According to Professor Baur, the collis- 
ions between these two apostles and their friends 
account for a Jarge number of the peculiarities 
of the New Testament literatures Professor 
Baur thought he could prove by internal 
evidence that the Gospels themselves are tenden- 
cy documents ; that is, written to support the 
one or the other party. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, according to his theory, was particularly in- 
fluenced by these collisions, Great portions of 
it are simply the result of partisan coloring. On 
the whole, when we have sifted out from the 
New Testament the passages put into it by the 
tendency to support one or the other of these 
parties, we have nothing left in support of mir- 
acles. So the origin of Christianity and of the 
New Testament literature was accounted for by 
Professor Baur, without supposing that any 
miracle ever occurred. 

Nevertheless, Professor Baur, whose learning 
was really great, brought up the firat New Tes- 
tament documents much more nearly to the 
year 30 than Strauss had done, and he utterly 
repudiated the mythical theory. Professor 
Strauss says of Paulus, that, under his guidance, 
we tumble into the mire, and that confusion of 
thought is the result of following him, Baur 
charges Strauss with most uncritical treat- 
ment of the New Testament documents, and 
jeaves him as thoroughly unhorsed as Strauss 
left Paulus. The mythical theory laughs at the 
naturalistic ; the tendency theory Jaughs at the 
mythical, and the hour-glass laughs at them all, 
(See “ A Critical History of Free Thought,” by 
A. 8. Farrar; the very vaiuable vulume of the 
Bampton Lectures for 1862. Compare Principal 
Cairns’s recent work on ‘‘Unbelief in the 
Eighteenth Century.” Last chapter.) 

Iam young enough to remember when the 
mythical theory of Strauss had great power ; 
when it was haughty, domineering and hopeful 
of ruling thefuture. George Eliot, in her twen- 
ty-fifth year (1844), began to translate Strauss’s 
first work, and she finished it in 1846. She says 
that she had a delici kind of pl e in read- 
ing argument in support of the mythical theory. 
The theory of myths and legends had been ap- 
plied with remarkable results to the early his- 
tory of Rome and Greece, Why should it not be 
applied to the origin of Christianity? This 
pricking of bubbles, she writes, gives one the 
keen pleasure of intellectual lavghter. The 
bubble on which she took her position has been 
pricked, and we have the keen pleasure of intel- 
lectual laughter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Froude, whose opinion in theologyI do 
not regard as valuable, may not have correctly 
represented Thomas Carlyle’s final religious 
views. Carlyle assured his owm mother repcat- 
edly that her views of Christianity and his were 
substantially the same. When his father died, 
Carlyleadvised his younger brother to maintain 
family worship in the household in Scotlend. 
Carlyle was bypocritical in this assurance and in 
this advice, if he held such views as Froude at- 
tributes to him. But you will notice that 
Froude nowhere prints any definite statement 
in Carlyle’s own words, giving the ground 
of the declaration Froude attributes to 
the great author. It is Froude’s memory of 
Carlyle’s conversation, not a document written 
by Carlyle himself, which lies at the basis of the 
statement that Carlyle died a disbeliever in his- 
toric Christianity. The conviction of Scotland, 
when I was there, the conviction of London, 
appeared to be that Carlyle, in his last years, was 
feeling his way back to a clear historic faith. 
Certainly he never himself published # para- 
graph in defense of the naturalistic or the myth- 

ical theory. Nevertheless, I suppose him to have 
béen troubled by the mythical theory, as George 
Eliot was, and as Charles Darwin may have 
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self to be carried off his feet by it. If he had lived 
ten years longer, or if he had been as active intel- 
lectually in the last ten years of his life as he was 
in the previous ten, he would have seen that this 
theory had lost its authority and had been buried 
even before his own last day came. Most of the 
rationalism that exists in the higher literature 
of recent years ,on either side of the Atlantic, can 
be traced back to either the naturalistic or the 
mythical theory. How often have we heard in 
Massachusetts the word Bibliolatry? It is one of 
Paulus’s terms, invented in the first quarter of the 
century, to describe making out of the Bible an 
idol, and worshiping it as if it were something 
divine as a piece of matter. That word Bibliola- 
try used to be thrown at me on the banks of the 
Charles yonder, in the name of haughty literary 
circles, Itis an inheritance from an utterly 
outgrown school of rationalism. George Eliot, 
Charles Darwin and Carlyle, if he was a ration- 
alist, stood on the mythical theory of Strauss, 
which has gone to the wall, and, a3 Baur affirmed, 
has been rejected up to the present hour by 
every man of education. [Applause.] 

Here I must pause, and next week I purpose 
to conclude this outline of what God has been 
writing on the broad page of the present cen- 
tury. 


Biblical Research. 
OLD LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS.* 


BY OASPAR RENE GREGORY. 


A aoop book, It is a rare thing, even in these 
lauded days of exact scholarship, to find a book 
which has left so few points unsettled, which 
presents the last possible information gained 
both by personal research in foreign or home 
libraries, and by epistolary communication with 
officials or scholars at a distance. Too many 
authors failto exbaust the resources of their 
own university and those of the British Museum, 
and of the few who are virtuous enough to per- 
form this duty, the majority forget the facility 
of intercourse in the republic of letters, and 
neglect to send the questions that would bring 
them valuable notes from remote libraries or 
centers of knowledge. 

The opening of a series of Old Latin Biblical 
Texts, and the prospect offered of a critical edi- 
tion of the Vulgate (see p. 5), cannot but be 
hailed with joy by all biblical and by all Latin 
scholars. The following parts are to contain 
the Bobbian fragments of St. Mark and St. 
Luke (k), and the Munich copy of the Gospels, 
of the sixth century (q); for q the editor has 
the advantage of Tischendorf’s transcript, 
bought by the Clarendon Press. We trvst that 
the series will find a hearty support and a ready 
sale, and be continued through the important 
manuscripts still unpublished, 

The introduction to this volume, and the ap- 
pendix, forming together some seventy-two 
pages, are devoted to the description and his- 
tory of the manuscript, and of the men who 
have previously used it. In the appendix the 
learned reader will find a large amount of new 
matter touching the codices used by Stephens 
and Erasmus, and later by Walker. Pages 68 
—79 contain a list of the chief faults of Marti- 
anay’s collation, This list, made by Mr. George 
Mallows Youngman, at the request of Professor 
Wordsworth, makes it easy for those who have 
made their notes from Martianay’s work, to cor- 
rect the errors without an entirely new colla- 
tion, 

Agreeing with Dra, Westcott and Hort as to the 
general classification of the Latin manuscripts 
of the New Testament, the author modifies the 
previous impression as to this one in particular, 
upon the basis of his new information. He in- 
clines to the opiniou that the text before us is 
founded upon a mixture of the Italian and 
European texts, and that it was corrected oc- 
casionally by the Vulgate. 

Pages 2—44 give the table of chapters for St. 
Matthew and the Gospel itself. The present 
writer is able to certify the correctness of the 
edition, since he has, within a few days, com- 
pared various parts of it with the original, and, 
it may be added, that Dr. Samuel Berger, of 
Paris, in a flattering review, which has just ap- 
peared in the Bulletin Critique, gives the same 
testimony after comparing the whole of the text 
with the original. 

On page x, line 3 from foot, a misprint has 
escaped the author, and the et in elernae should 
be struck out. On page xi, line 5, it is correctly 
stated that fol. 130 verse is blank ; perhaps this 
is a token that two scribes were writing at 
once; the second scribe began with the fifth 
quire at what he supposed was the right verse, 
and, by some miscalculation, or by some com- 
pression of writing, the previous scribe discov- 
ered that he bad no material for his last page. 
There is no blotting through of ink from the 
other side of the parchment, and there is no 
thought of its having been left blank for a pic- 
ture. Itis a pity that the scribe did not tell us. We 
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wish that the fac simile of the scribe’s mono- 
gram (see pp. xi, xiii), were more exact ; may be 
it would make no difference in the reading of 
the name, yet the original intention would be 
clearer. For example, in the first place, the two 
signs should not be joined by a horizontal line 
at the foot; the tip of the R and the foot of the 
h happen to come close to each other ; but they 
do not touch, and there is, therefore, no such 
line as the one mentioned; and, in the next 
place, the semicircle of the reversed P should 
not make an omega with the top of the R, but 
should be distinctly higher than it, both at the 
upper and at the lower contact with the perpen- 
dicular. The qnestion as to the reading must 
be left to skilled decipherers. Page vii, line 8, 
purpose should be written instead of *‘ propose.” 
On page xxv, line 7, the word “ predeceased” is 
unnecessary and inelegant. The beginning of 
the last paragraph on page xli seems to overlook 
the fact that the early uncials manuscripts 
neither separate the words nor put points be- 
tween them. 


Sanitary. 


GERMS AND THEIR USES. 


“Tue germ theory of disease” has become 80 
much a public talk, as well as a scientific in- 
quiry, that it is well for us to have definite ideas 
as toit, Unfortunately, it was called a theory, 
while yet only a shadowy hypothesis. Even yet 
there are some links wanting in the chain. The 
causation of disease, especially of the class 
known as communicable, has always been a 
mystery. Even the profession whose business 
it is to investigate it has swung hither and 
thither between spontaneous generation, Provi 
dence and chance. As knowledge of law has 
become so penetrating as to indicate that there 
is for everything « law of production and of 
regulation, it 18 felt that, somehow, disease 
must fall into the ranks of a decent order. The 
idea that some organism, distinctive of each 
particular disease, could be found in the 
human body during the action of such 
disease upon, it or after death, is not 
a new one. In 1838 Boehm made some very 
definite observations. Still earlier, in 1833, 
Tytler had connected a fungus of the rice plant 
with cholera. In 1849 Mr. Mitchell, of Phila- 
delphia, wrote on ‘* The Cryptogamous Origin of 
Malarious and Epidemic Fevers.” Professor 
Panum, of Copenhagen, published in Danish, 
in 1856, on the relation of organizations to in- 
fective processes, but still thought putrefaction 
to be a chemical process. 

The valuable investigations of Hallier (1866 








and before) are well known. Beale in 
1864 observed hyaline particles of ex- 
treme minuteness in vaccine lymph. Up 


to 1873, small-pox, sheep-pox, splenic fever 
(anthrax), have been shown to bave forms of 
plant life, which seem to be specific and mycotic 
in their character. Splenic fever or anthrax, 
was the first in which it could be asserted with 
probability that a specific organism was pres- 
ent; but the staff-like bodies found in 1855 had 
not yet been defined. It was ere long admitted 
that, while various organisms were found in 
several diseases, some of which seemed essential 
to the disease, or the cause thereof, their 
effect as causes could not be affirmed until by 
culture these minute organisms had been 
made to produce their kind and then not until 
the introduction of these intoa human or animal 
system should produce the disease, Nothing 
short of this would be crucial, and even this is 
claimed by so good an observer as Klein to be 
incomplete. Heillustrates its incompleteness by 
saying, in reference to the Bacillus Tuberculosis : 
Essential as the bacilli have seemed to the auc- 
cess of inoculation with tuberculous matter, yet 
both Dr. Klein and H. Gibbs differ from Koch in 
their estimate of the part played by the bacilli 
in the production of the local disease in the 
organs and tissues of inoculated animals, They 
do not regard them as necessary precursors of 
each separate local deposite, and are disposed to 
regard the caseation (a subsequent process) as 
being essential to the multiplication of the 


bacilli, rather than to think of the 
localization of bacilli as an antecedent 
to the first formation of the nodule. In the 


midst ofall the taking for granted that there has 
been in popular and professional circles it is 
also well to remember that not over three or 
four of these cultures are admitted to be able to 
reproduce the disease, Anthrax is now undis- 
puted; but malaria, typhoid fever, variola, 
scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, etc., have as 
yet no admitted specific organism. The same 
must still be said as to cholera, and 
the antecedent of the Baccillus Tuber- 
culosis is not yet shown to be the caseous 
degeneration. While we have a most hopeful 
working hypothesis as to the communicable dis- 
eases, we are not to be hasty in our conclusions 
orto forget the great possibilities of error in 
this the minutest field of human investigation. 
One cannot read the record of misleading ob- 
servations and errors of observers without feel- 
ing that various experimentations in the hands 
of many Bkilled observers are necessary to estab- 











lish the indispensable presence of these as neces- 
sary to the heginning of a specific disease. 

In view of the general impression made by the 
ordinary talk on the subject, it is well to recall 
some such facts as these. ‘ Organisms and 
their spores are found almost everywhere in 
Nature in enormous numbers. They float in the 
air, are constantly present in water, the surface 
of the animal body is covered with them ; in the 
mouth and parts of the alimentary canal they 
flourish in great luxuriance; the dust contains 
them, and the swil is the special habitat of many 
forms. Without them, vegetation, and with it 
animal life, would greatly diminisb, if not entirely 
cease to exist. They are the mechanism by which 
dead vegetables and animals are decomposed 
and rendered suitable food for future genera- 
tions of plants. The microscopic fungi, but more 
especially the bacteria, are essential to the main- 
tenance of all life.” (Cheyne.) We must not be 
surprised if these countless myriads of organ- 
isms, in carrying on their beneficient work, now 
and then come across such masses of dead 
animal and vegetable life as to be overfed, and 
so, by their own pampered luxuriance, themselves 
become mechanical clogs, or, from being benign 
and conservative of right changes, become malign 
and destructive, by reason of the enforced condi- 
tions. In our attempts, amid fermentations, 
putrefactions,and various chemical processes and 
diseases, to classify these pampered results into 
specified organisms we must all the time bear in 
mind that they too are results of a cause. Al- 
though their presence may be so pathognomonic 
as to determine a diagnosis, that does not 
prove that they constitute the first motion 
toward the particular disease in hand. 
They may occur so early and so uniformly as to 
constitute the unfailing incident and the real 
gravity of the disease, and yet not be a part of 
the inceptive act. And, as we are coming to 
know what unexplored remainders there yet are 
in this myriad microscopic life, how wondrous- 
ly sports or hybrids occur, and how very pro- 
ductive these are in their turn, it will not be 
surprising if we find the natural history of the 
specific diseases as related to mycology, 
to have great series of other facts which 
must be weighed or analyzed before we settle 
down to the conviction that this or that organ- 
ism is the invariable and only cause of a com- 
municable disease, and never occurs spontane- 
ously, or by sport, or hybridism, but only as an 
implanted disease. This is all the more perti- 
nent because the comma bacillus of cholera has 
not yet stood the so-called crucial test, and be- 
cause, if it had, it would be very unwise for us to 
80 amuse ourselves with it as to forget what is 
now the more pressing need—that of exact prep- 
aration for keeping out the cholera, for depriv- 
ing it of its*accustomed food, and for such rapid 
administrative service as will deal with the first 
case on the moment, so as to prevent any exten- 
sion therefrom. 








Science. 
CHANGE OF FUR IN ANIMALS. 


{r is well known thata few of our mammals, 
as well as birds, such as the Arctic ptargmigan, 
change their pelage or feathers at the approach 
of Winter at about the time the sun begins to 
fall, There are only about six species of mam- 
mals, and those mostly Arctic in their range, 
which have this habit ; these are the ermine, the 
long-tailed weasel of the Western States and ter. 
ritories, the least weasel, the American hare 
(Lepus Americanus), and in the Arctic regions— 
namly, North of the limit of trees—the Arctic 
hare, Arctic fox, and Hudson’s Bay lemming. 
The Arctic animals named, so far as we are 
aware, invariably change from their Summer to 
their white Winter pelage, the change being 
complete, no part remaining uncolored. In 
different parts of the United States, however, 
the hare, ermine and weasel, do not change at 
the same time or to the same degree. For ex- 
ample, the Virginian variety of the American hare 
whose Soufhern limit of distribution is the iso- 
therm of 50°—52°, does not change to such a pure 
white as in the normal (Lepus Americanus) which 
lives north of the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes; for in the Virginian variety the brown 
is visible in the Winter through the surface. 

On the other hand, the variety Washingtonii, 
which lives in the regidn surrounding Puget 
Sound, does not turn white in Winter. It will be 
borne in mind that this region is mild and com- 
paratively free fromsnow. The facts regarding 
the change of color in the ermine are noteworthy. 
It changes white in Winter north of the isotherm 
of 50°, bat South of this line—i, e., from Virginia 
southward where there is no snow in Winter—it 
does not change. The least weasel does not turn 
White in Winter south of New Hampshire and 
Vermont and the Adirondack region. It is thus 
seen that the change accords with the tempera- 
ture and snew-fall, the same species changing 
white in a cold region where the snow lies on the 
ground through the Winter. The cause of the 
change has usually been attributed to the cold 
weather. Dr. Merriam, in his work on the 
mammals of the Adirondacks, attributes 
the change to the presence of snow, claiming 





that the change occurs suddenly, with the 
first fallof snow. Becoming interested in the 
solution of the question of the cause of the 
change, and not seeing why temperature should 
not influence all the allied species of these ani- 
mals, such as the cotton-tail rabbit, the mink and 
other quadrupeds, we have gathered a few 
facts bearing upon the subject; but, the more 
that is known, the more difficult seems the solu- 
tion of the question. A hunter living in Provi- 
dence told us that the hare, to his knowledge, 
changed immediately after an early snow in Octo- 
ber, and on our asking him the cause, he said at 
once it was the snow. Others claim that it is the 
cold weather, and that the change is not sudden 
but gradual. One writes from South Paris, 
Maine, as follows : 

“The hare we have here begins to turn the last of 
October ; first the ears, then the feet, legs and belly; 
and they are not fully turned unti) the latter part of 
November, sometimes not until December. I have 
shot them three weeks after the first snow, with 
their back as brown as in the early Fall. The 
changes are gradual both in Spring and Fall. I 
think the snow has nothing to do with it, as they be- 
gin before it comes, and get turned, in some cases, 
before it comes to stay. It isthe time of year and 
the cold weather that seems to cause it, as they turn 
sooner in a cold Fall than in a warm one, regardless 
of snow.” 

If the cause is the appearance of snow, why are 
not all the mammals, such as the cotton-tail rab- 
bit and mink, similarly affected? The use of the 
change is undoubtedly protective in its nature. 
Those species which thus turn white, do not hy- 
bernate ; they are active while the snow ison the 
ground, and they are protected from the attacks 
of carnivorous animals and birds of prey by 
their color. If the snow causes them to change, 
and some change suddenly, after a snow-storm, 
to what is this due? Is it caused by the effect of 
the snow upon the eyes, affecting the brain, in- 
ducing a reflex nervous action upon the epider- 
mal nerves, and consequently upon the pigment 
of the hair? We know that if fisb are piaced in 
a white veseel they will turn white from the ef- 
fect of a white medium upon the eyes and nerv- 
ous system, and by reflex nervous action upon 
the peripheral nerves and the pigment masses 
they innervate. The cause is physiological, and 
may be due both, as a rule, to snow and temper- 
ature. A great many facts should be collected 
by our local observers ; and we hope this note 
will attract the attention of sportsmen and 
hunters, who are best situated to observe and 
note such facts as come within their knowledge. 

Perhaps one of the clearest cases showing the 
action of temperature on the change of color is 
that recorded by Captain J. C. Ross. Having 
tamed a Hudson’s Bay lemming, and kept it in 
the cabin, he found that it did not assume the 
usual coat of white, almost universally worn by 
the Arctic quadrupeds in Winter. ‘‘ He therefore 
placed it on deck, in a temperature of thirty de- 
grees below zero, In a single day the cheeks 
and a patch on each shoulder had become per- 
fectly white. The following day the white had 
extended. The four following days it still con- 
tinued increasing in white, and, on the seventh 
day, the animal was perfectly white, except a 
transverse mark on the shoulders, which was pro- 
longed some way down the back, in the form of a 
saddle, On examining the fur, the white hairs 
were the longest, and were white at the tips 
only. On chpping it with scissors, it was as 
brown as before the change.” 


— 
>_> 





Tue English Geological Survey, as recent- 
ly stated in Nature, have investigated anew the 
relations of the older Silurian sedimentary rocks 
of the Scottish Highlands to the associated crys- 
tallines, and obtained unexpected results. Many 
years since Sir Roderick Murchison had found 
gneisses overlying fossiliferous Silurian beds, 
and inferred that the crystallines must have been 
of later origin, and consequently were metamor- 
phosed Paleozoic sediments, Professor Nicol 
did not agree with Sir Roderizk, and placed the 
gneisses below the Silurian. Prof. A. Geikie, 
the present Director of the English Geological 
Survey, had accepted Murchison’s views, and had 
taught them for many years. A recent discovery 
of fossils in Northwest Sutherland led Geikie to 
order a fresh examination of the region, through 
the services of B. N. Peach and John Horne, and 
it appears that these crystalline strata are really 
of Archean age, thrown above the Silurian by 
powerful compression in the earth’s crust. 
Immense masses of gneiss seem to have been 
shoved bodily over the Silurian beds, so that 
their aspect is that of gneisses unconformably 
overlying the Silurian. These surfaces of hori- 
zontal displacement are called “‘ thrust planes,” 
and the crystalline masses have been moved 
sometimes as much as ten miles. Numerous 
planes marked by striae, occur parallel to the 
thrust planes, and are supposed to have been pro- 
duced, by a shearing motion in the rock. In 
connection with the shearing the mineral char- 
acter of the rocks has been changed. Coarse 
pegmatites have had their feldspar and quartz 
crushed and drawn out into fine parallel laminae, 
so as to resemble the fluxion structure of mod- 
ern igneous rocks. The gneisses have assumed 
a@ new schistose arrangement, having the 
crystalline lamination parallel to the movement 
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larity of Mr. Keppel’s late exhibition, De 


planes. Massive hornblende rock has been 
changed into hornblende schist. Facts of this 
nature have been investigated over a distance 
of ninety miles, so that the movement must 
have been of great magnitude and importance. 
American geologists will recall somewhat simi- 
lar movements in the Champlain valley, notably 
in the red Potsdam sandstone near Burlington, 
Vt., which in numerous exposures overrides the 
Trenton limestone and Utica slates. It was the 
want of this knowledge that led the late Pro- 
fessor Emmons to ascribe many of tbese slates 
to a position below the Potsdam, to which the 
name of Taconic was applied. The papers of 
Geikie, Peach and Horne are reprinted in the 
January number of the American Journal of 
Science. 








Fine Arts. 


THE NEW YORK ETCHING CLUB. 


Nor the least interesting feature of the Exhibi- 
tion now going on at the Academy is that part 
furnished by the New York Etching Club. It 
comprises something more than two hundred 
works, and very nearly all of our most distin- 
guished etchers are represented by admirable 
characteristic specimens of their works. The 
largest print in the collection is an architectural 
subject, ‘‘ A Corner of Seville” ; and a charming 
corner it is, with its great church portal, and 
group of picturesque Spaniards gathered about 
the gate. The values of Nature are carefully 
preserved in the composition, and the one strik- 
ing fault is to be found in the hard roof lines 
against the clear sky. 

Once before in this column, mention has been 
made of the etchings of Edith Loring Peirce. 
We are not disposed to take back any of the 
words of praise then bestowed, after care- 
fully studying her ‘‘Morning on the Moor.” 
There are some striking faults as to lights in 
the relations of foreground and sky; but there 
is a boldness and certainty of touch, and a 
capacity of seeing things in masses which gives 
us a capital performance with a still better 
promise. 

It is not simply a good bit of duck-life that 
Charles Volkmar contributes ; there is good land- 
scape work in the picture as well, and infinite 
spirit. Indeed, when did Volkmar ever paint 
a spiritless picture? In all his works there are 
three pre-eminent qualities, vigor, breath and 
certainty. 

Charles A. Platt, in his ‘‘ Brittany Houses” 
and “ Dordrecht,” sends two excellent specimens 
of his work. No man alive has a quicker sense 
for the local peculiarities in a neighborhood, or 
better knows how to convey them with simplicity 
and directness, by a few lines and masses of 
shadow, to his plate. He always stops short of 
over-elaboration ; and never stops until he has 
made one ‘* feel” the place, 

As one might have expected, after the popu- 





Gravesande is largely represented at the Acad- 
emy. His versatility is wonderfully shown in 
the two widely-differing subjects that hang side 
by side in the northwest room. A wood interior, 
full of somber shadows, with no glimpse of sky ; 
and a lowland scene, with clear sky and broad 
expanse of water, full of tender, open light. 
The two are a striking contrast, and there is 
nothing alike in them but their admirable tech- 
nical qualities. De Gravesande is a true master 
of hisart. His work is grounded in principles, 
not fancies, and there is no limitation of process 
and material that he does not understand. 

Joseph Pennell contributes his quota of pic- 
tures to the Exhibition, and the Morans are pres= 
ent in force, as usual. J. Wells Champney has 
two plates. One of them, a child picture, is full 
of grace and truth. Fullwood’s admirers, and 
he is entitled to many, will be glad he 
has several plates. J. A. S. Monks has 
Several lovely pastoral subjects; and F. 
8. Church indulges, as we have a right to 
expect, in several quaint and pretty fancies, 
There are few portraits, and but a score of re- 
productions of famous old masters. Belin-Dolet 
has, perhaps, done nothing better than Millet’s 
“Shepherdess”; and the very spirit of Jules 
Dupré is caught in the free and strong repro- 
duction from his work. 

The Exhibition is a good one. This club has 
never had &@ poor exhibition. It has had true 
artists in its management, and in its counsels 
there has always prevailed that spirit of good 
fellowship so favorable to good work. Itis a 
comment upon the times that the etching rooms 
areas popular as any in the Academy. A few 
years ago it would not have been so. The ap- 
preciation of etchings comes only with high cul- 
ture in art, No process of pictorial reproduction 
brings the artist and the intelligent spectator 
80 highly en rapport; but he must already be a 
clever artist who can make a good etching ; and 


he who understands the subtle things of line and. 
shade, of light and tone, to be found in good 
etchings, must have a good natural art sense, 
and not a little culture. It argues well for the 
advance of art in America that there is already a 
large group of connoisseurs who appreciate good 
etchings, and that there is such an excellent 


kept all this Winter before his own and his art- 


Music, 


Lixe some powerful machine that runs 
smoothly along of its own impetus after its 
central motive power has been suddenly snapped, 
the week’s extra representations of German 
opera, which the late Director so proudly ar- 
ranged, were of extreme beauty, nothing below 
that splendid standard which Dr. Damrosch 


ists’ eyes. The singers, the orchestra and the 
chorus outdid themselves at ‘*Tannhiuser” on 
Thursday, and “ Die Walkiire” on Friday, and 
both operas went with a beauty and enthusiasm 
that was often electrifying. It was hard to 
believe that the strong hand which had brought 
such entertainment to pass in New York was 
motionless forever. Herr John Lund, the effi- 
cient chorus master, concluded the performances 
smoothly and with decisi He da very 
careful and capable leader ; but of course every- 
thing was in such a state of perfection before he 
had his duty thrust upon him that it was impos- 
sible to get a completely clear idea of his abili- 
ties. The company leave for their Western tour 
this week, Mr. Walter Damrosch then assuming 
the baton. The prospects of a Spring season 
are at present bright; but there are unhappy 
factions already rife in the company, to be 
dealt with only by such tact as that which, alas! 
can no longer be exercised, and the outlook is 
conflicting. We shall hope for the best. 





...-Mme. Helen Hopekirk, whose admirable 
piano playing is not apt to be lost sight of even 
in acity that is devoted to the orchestra and 
chorus, the opera and the symphony concert, 
gave the second of her recitals in Steinway Hall 
on the 17th. The program was of a nature to 
minister particularly to the enjoyment of the 
most intelligent class of connoisseurs, and 
applause was frequent and deserved. Her 
rendering of Beethoven’s Sonatas, Opus 2, 
No, 3, and Opus 90 was one of the most poet- 
ical illustrations of superior training and fine 
insight into the meaning of a composer that 
Mme. Hopekitk has given us. Schubert’s Im- 
promptus, several short pieces by Field, Nicodé 
and Chopin, besides the great ‘‘ Symphonische 
Studien” of Schumann, she also gave most ex- 
pressively. Mme. Hopekirk’s memory is extra- 
ordinarily retentive, a fact notably illustrated 
by her repertoire for this season. She plays 
entirely without notes. 


....The funeral of Dr. Damrosch took place 
on Wednesday afternoon, at four, in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It seemed as if all the 
town, its leaders in social station, art, finance, 
the clergy, and philistine trade, thronged to do 
honor to the dead musician, The exercises were 
simple, and listened to with the closest atten; 
tion by the enormous concourse present, chosen 
speakers making appropriate addresses, and 
the various choral and orchestral organizations 
which Dr. Damrosch directed conwributing sol- 
emn music, A particularly beautiful letter from 
Assistant-Bishop Potter, who was too ill to de- 
liver a promised address, was read by the Rev. 
William H. Cooke. No obsequies could have 
been more in keeping, more in reverent respect 
to the deceased, and in better testimony of the 
general feeling of the city for him as a man and 
an artist who did a great and sudden work here 
The interment was at Woodlawn Cemetery. 


...- Master Michael Banner, a lad whose won- 
derful precocity at his violin has before this been 
illustrated in local concerts, and who has since 
been studying and playing abroad in further de- 
velopment of his talent, gave an interesting con- 
certin Steinway Hall,on Monday evening of 
last week. Master Banner had the artistic help 
of Miss Adele Margulies, pianist, Miss Francesca 
Guthrie, and others, in varying his program 
pleasingly ; but interest naturally centered upon 
him, His playing was characterized by that 
technical skill, breadth of tone from his instru- 
ment, and maturity of expression which strike 
one as so remarkable ina boy of fourteen or 
fifteen. His style to-day, at this early age, is 
already of a vigor and ease to be envied by many 
an accomplished violinist of ripe years. Bruch’s 
Concerto in G (a lovely work) and some shorter 
selections, constituted Master Banner’s share of 
the evening’s music. 


...-Mile. Nevada is receiving some very 
pressing offers to take up English opera. There 
is a great field for good English opera in this 
country with an intelligent, shrewd and honest 
manager. 


..-Ponchielli lately received the Order of St. 
Stephen from the Tzar and Boito the Swedish 
Order of the North Star, while Pierre Benoit has 
just been made an *‘ Officier d’Académie.” 

..-»Mme. Patti lately inscribed this in an 
album: ‘ Goto strangers for charity, acquaint- 
ances for advice, and relatives for nothing— 
and you will always have a supply.” 


----The hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Francesco Morlacchi was lately an event in 
Perugia. Weber has outlasted his formidable 
rival, 


..--Mme,. Sembrich may be heard in Vienna 





society as the New York Etching Club 
‘help &@ Club to cater to 


School and College. 


LaFaYETTE CoLLEcE has a well-equipped gym- 
nasium, and physical culture is added to the 
regular curriculum, Each student, upon enter- 
ing, receives a thorough examination by the 
medical director of physical training, who is an 
educated physician. Hereditary, organic, or 
functional defects, and special weakness, if any, 
are noted, and the kind and amount of exercise 
adapted to each case is prescribed. Thus over- 
exertion and injurious exercise are avoided. The 
physical trainer, who is thoroughly competent 
for his duties, is a graduate of the college, a 
lover of physical sports, and thé’companion and 
leader of the classes in their daily exercises. Each 
student is required to attend the prescribed exer- 
cises of the gymnasium with the same regularity 
that he does the instruction of the clasy-room. 
With the physical needs of each determined, 
and his course of training directed with special 
view to correcting any discovered weakness, and 
securing a symmetrical development of the body, 
with a right functional action of all its organs, 
it is confidently expected that a sound mind ina 
vigorous body will henceforth be the resultant 
of a college course at Lafayette. 





.... Since Vassar College was founded, Welles- 
ley and Smith have been established, and now 
Bryn Mawr is to stand with them. Mean- 
while over one hundred and fifty colleges for 
young men have been opened to their sisters. In 
Cornell, last year, the young women numbered 
43 among 461 students. In the University of 
Michigan, there were in the literary department 
117 among 589; in the medical department, 55 
among 459. In England, Cambridge has ar- 
rangements for young women to study, and in 
conservative Oxford, where they were only very 
recently admitted to university examinations, 
they are now allowed to attend certain college 
lectures. Of course these advances at Oxford have 
been made only with difficulty. The leaders of the 
party of reform were careful to explain that they 
had nothing to say to the principle of mixed 
classes ; that all they desired was that women 
should not be debarred from obtaining the best 
teaching that could be had. A feeble and dis- 
united opposition suggested certain provisos, 
limitations, restrictions, which the party of 
progress accepted cheerily, and with their tongue 
(if one may say 80) in their cheek. But there 
can be little doubt that other steps in the same 
direction will be taken. 


....For the first time in the history of the 
Berlin University, and indeed for the first time 
in the history of any of the German high schoole, 
has a German university reached au enrollment 
of over five thousand regular students. In the 
present Winter semester the Berlin catalogue 
brings the names of 5,006 such students, ana- 
besides these, there are yet 190 non-inscribed 
young men who attend lectures, and 234 stu- 
dents from the military schools of the city, who 
also attend. Besides these there are entitled to 
lecture privileges the 559 scholars in the Tech- 
nical High School, the 152 of the School of 
Mining, and the 140 of the Academy of Arts, 
making a grand total of 6,404 persons who are 
connected as students with the university. 


.... At Harvard there has been a repeal of the 
statute requiring members of the three lower 
classes to attend church service once each Sun- 
day. Seats will be provided, however, for stu- 
dents at the expense of the college in all the 
churches in the vicinity of the university, and, in 
addition to these accommodations, the Board of 
Oversecrs has voted to hold morning service in 
Appleton Chapel, the college chapel. The Fac- 
ulty has also, by a majority vote, declared in 
favor of making attendance at daily prayers vol- 
untary. 

...-[t is rumored that Senator Stanford, of 
California, is to found a great university in 
memory of his son, and tbat tributary to this 
will be organized colleges for young men and 
young women, with high schools for preparatory 
students. It is said that he also proposes to 
found, in San Francisco, a public museum, for 
which his son made large collections: and to 
establish also an institution on the plan of the 
Cooper Union, of New York, 


....Pree, Martin B, Anderson, of the U niversi- 
ty of Rochester, was seventy years of age on 
February 12th. The students paid him a con- 
gratulatory visit, and gave special observance to 
the day. He has been President of Rochester 
for thirty-two years. He ranks with Nott, Way- 
land and Hopkins, as one of the very ablest col- 
lege presidents our country has seen, 


...-The Boston Association of Collegiate 
Alumnew, organized three years ago, now has 
855 members, representing thirteen colleges. Ite 
investigations into the question of the effects of 
study on the health of girls are to be published 
by the Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics 


....Mr. Ezra Bostwick, of Michigan, hag 
just given to Albion Oollege, in that state, a 
farm said to be worth about $50,000. 


... Greek has been made optional at Harvard, 





in Delibes’s “‘ Lakmé ” this Spring. 





Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 

BOYLE, W. E., ord. in Atlantic City, N. J. 

BROWN, A. J., Danville, N. Y., accepts call to 

Sterling, Ill. 

CLOWE, G. W., accepts call to People’s ch., 

West Forty-eighth 8t., N. Y. City. 

CORDO, ©, E., Salem, called to Bordentown, 

N.J. 

DAVIS, J. W., Buda, Lil., resigns. 

DAVY, W. K., Nashville, Tenn., accepts call to 

pastorate in N. H. 

FORWARD, J. 8., Lexington, IIL, resigns. 

GRAVES, Samvue.t, Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 

signs, 

GREGORY, O. F., Charlotte, N. 0., removes to 

New Orleans, La, 

HALE, J. C., ord. in Stockton, N. Y. 

HALSEY, R. L., Marengo, accepts call to Free- 

port, Ill. ‘ 

HUBBARD, G. H., Preston Hollow, called to 

Camillus, N. Y, 

HUTSON, J. 8., Warren, O., resigns. 

LEARNED, W. C., South Bend, Ind., resigns. 

LETTS, J., aceepts call to Sedalia, Mo. 

PLANNETT, J., Sedalia, Mo., resigns. 

ROWLAND, M. L., Dixonville, Penn., aceapts 

call to Spencerville, O. 

SIMMS, D. B., Mt. Gilead, accepts call to Ober- 

lin, O, 

WOODS, Byron A., Toledo, 0., accepts called to 

Gethsemane ch,, Philadelphia, Penr. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


AMBROSE, H. D., called to Albany, Ill. : 

BACON, J. F., commences work with North ch., 

Topeka, Kan, 

BELL, Samvuet, Great Falls, N. H., called to 

South Abington, Mase, 

BINGHAM, Easerr B., accepts call to Wood- 

stock, Conn. 

BOYNTON, Cuarzes, called to union of Con- 

gregational and Baptist churches, Sun Prai- 

rie, Wis. 

BUNKER, James, Udall, accepts call to Rush 

Center, Kan, 

CHENEY, R. L., Bloomington and Blake's Prai- 

rie churches, accepts call to Prairie du 

Chien, Wis, ” 

CRANE, Epwarp ©., Mendon, IIl., resigns, 

FORDNEY, Danreu L., Le Roy, accepts call to 

Cole Camp, Benton Co., Mo. 

GRAY, W.B. D., ord. in Lake Henry, Dak, 

GROVER, N, W., Colebrook, N. H., accepts call 
tost, Johnsbury Center, Vt. 

HARGRAVE, W. J., supplies at Ripon, Wis. 

HILL, J. L., Farmington Falls, Me., resigns. 

HOLMES, Tuomas, Cheliea, Mich., resigns, 

JONES, J. D., Yale Seminary, accepts call to 

First Cong’l ch,, Neath, Bradford Co,, Penn, 

JONES, Harvey, commences work with Pleas- 
ant Prairie ch., Kan, 

LAURIE, Tuomas, Pilgrim ch., Providence, 4. 
L, resigns, 

McoHENRY, F., G., Kirwin, Kan., resigns. 

NORCROSS, A. F., inst..in Rockport. 

PALMER, Frank, Norwich, Conn., called to 
Bradford, Vt. 


bag Jos1auH, inst. in Central ch., Cincin- 

nati, O, 

VOORHEES, L. B., Saunderaville, Grafton, 
called to the Crombie Street Church, 
Salem, Mass. 


WILTON, R. T., settles at Rindge, N. H. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ALISON, ALex., removes to Hagerstown, Md 

ALLEN, Apoxos, inst. in Third ch., Williams- 
port, Penn, 

ALLEN, Artuur H., inst. in Woodside ch., 
Troy, N. Y. 

BITTENGER, J. B., Sewickley, Penn., re- 
signs. 

COLFELT, L. M., inst. in Oxford ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

DONALDBSON, Wiz4on E., accepts call to Alie- 
ghany City, Penn. 

DUFFIELD, Jno. T., College of New Jersey, 
resigns. 

FAGNANI, Cuas, P., Grace Mission, N. Y, City, 
called to Yonkers, N. Y. 

GILSON, , called to Cumminsville, O. 

HAINES, M. L., Astoria, N. Y., called to Firat 
ch,, Indianapolis, Ind. 

LEWIS, Epwarp P., Fairfield, called to Mt. Vur- 
non, Ill. 

MARCELLUS, A., inst in Christiana, Penn. 

ae a a Joun, inst, in Central ch., Buf- 





OWEN, Roces, D.D., Chestnut Hill ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn., resigns. 


TRAVIS, M., Moore, Chenoa, Iil., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
area: 8., settles in Trinity ch., Rochester, 


INGLE, Epwasrp H., accepts election to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s ch., Baltimore, Md. 

LINDHOLM, J. E., St. James ch., Great Bars 
rington, Mass., resigns. 

MARTIN, M. Casex1, becomes ass’t. in Christ 
ch., Macon, Ga. 


PORTER, G. W., in charge of Christ ch., Fitch« 


PUTN. Rionarp F., accepts election 
Trinity ch., Lime Rock, Conn. - 





not only in the curriculum, but also in the en- 
trance examinations, 


TOTTEN, Ricnarp, Mt, Pleasant, removes 
Bolivar, Tenn. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 8TH. 
PAUL BEFORE PELIX—Acts xxiv, 10—-27. 


Very soon after Paul had been sent to Casarea 
hisjaccusers came thither from Jerusalem. They 
brought with them one Tertullus, an * orator.” 
The lawyers spoken of by the Saviour were 
doctors ot the Mosaic, or, rather, the rabbinical 
law. ‘They were theologians or teachers of eccle- 
siology. But this Tertullus was a lawyer in the 
modern sense, one who practiced in the civig 
courte. The high priest and elders had em- 
ployed him to conduct the case against Paul. 
The apostle makes his own defense, 

A Roman governor, who had the greatest 
trouble in keeping his province quiet, would be 
inclined to deal harshly with one who went 
about stirring up commotion. Paul denies that 
he has done anything to kindle riots. He mere- 
ly admits, as he had declared before the council, 
that, by preaching the Gospel of Christ, he had 
upheld the old doctrine of the leading Jews that 
there should be a rising from the dead, and that, 
in view of this great fact, he had endeavored so 
to live, that he might feel that he was blameless 
before God and men. 

He recalls the fact that, so far from being an 
enemy of his nation and a despiser of the‘law, 
he had come to Jerusalem to bring alnis to the 
nation and to make offerings under the law. 
He presses the point that those who first accused 
him of profaning the Temple were not present 
to give testimony. Perhaps they feared to be 
present, leat, on proof that they had begun the 
riot, they might themselves be held by the Ro- 
man governor. 

There is an honest boldness in Paul’s chal- 
lenge for any to speak and declare it, if any evil 
had been found in him. Happy is that man 
whose course has been so upright and straight- 
forward that he can challeuge scrutiny regard- 
ing it. 

Felix had some knowledge of the Christians. 
Not only were there Christians among the citi- 
zens of Cwsarea, but the centurion, Cornelius, 
was baptized there by Peter (ch. x, 1), and it is 
not unlikely there were Christians among the 
soldiers at Felix’s headquarters. His wife, Dru- 
silla, as a Jewess, may havé known about the 
Christians, and informed him. Knowing that 
the Christians, as a class, were honest, and see- 
ing that Paal’s accusers had proved nothing 
whatever against him, Felix ought to have dis- 
missed the apostle; but, unjustly, he kept him a 
prisoner for two years, Paul was allowed, how- 
ever, to see his friends ; and we may believe that 
he received comfort from Philip, and others who 
lived in Cesarea. It must have been a trial to 
Paui’s faith to have his work as an apostle sus- 
pended ; but such was God’s plan. 

After a time the apostle is called on again to 
speak of the Christian faith before Felix and 
Drusilla, Perhaps it was a little dull at Cwsarea, 
and they, hke the men of Athens, thought to 
find a little entertainment in listening to this 
**new thing.” Pauldid not refuse to speak of 
the Christian doctrine, and then he shows that 
Christianity is not a mere philosophy, but has 
practical bearings on everyday life. He spoke 
of righteousness or justice and right dealing 
between man and man. He spoke of temper- 
ance or self-control, which a man owes to him- 
self, restraining his appetites and desires. And 
with these duties of a man to his fellow-man and 
himself, Paul joined the thought of respon- 
sibility before God to perform these duties, 

And Felix trembled. The life demanded was a 
life far different from that which he had lived. 
Many a sermon has been preached on Felix’s 
waiting for ‘‘a convenient season,” and the 
topic never grows old. Each day we meet 
persons like Felix, They know what they ought 
to do; they cannot entirely hush the voice of 
conscience ; but they are not willing to yield to 
the right, and so they deferaction. Is this wise? 
Felix often sent for Paul and communed with 
him; not, however, to learn more of Christ, but 
with the hope that he should receive a bribe, 
And when he left his office, though he knew 
Pauli was innocent, he left him still in bonds. 
A great man in the eyes of the world was Felix, 
but, oh! how contemptible! He had the best of 
preaching, but he did notturn from sin, 

As Felix did not at first turn from his wrong 
way, it is not strange that he did not turn from 
itall, Whatever argument can be urged for a 
man’s setting out in the Christian course is an 
argument for his doing it right away. If the 
life of sin is a degrading life, a man ought to 
abandon it, not to-morrow or next weck, but 
immediately. If there is joy to be found in 
serving God, a man ought to jay hold on that 

joy without delay. The convenient season for 
becoming a Christian is the present time ; for all 
things convene and combine to make it import- 
ant for a man to enter Christ’s service immedi- 
ately, On the other hand if, when a man has 


looked over the whole subject, and come to the 
conclusion that it is not worth his while now to 
attend to this matter, there is no ground left 
for hoping that he will ever find it worth while, 
As Fehx did not regard the present *‘a conve- 
nient season,” it 18 pot strange that he never 
found one which he could regard as such, 





P evsonalities, 


Dickens is said to have found the sugges- 
tion of Sam Weller in Samuel Vale, a popular 
actor, whom he saw in his youth. In particular, 
those quaint comparisons which form one of the 
humors of Sam Weller’s conversation were a 
mannerism of Vale’s, arid made a distinct hit. 
Among those which have been recorded, 
we find Vale using the following: ‘* ‘Come 
on,’ as the man said to the tight boot”; 
“*Why, here we are all mustered,’ as 
the roast beef said to the Welsh rab- 
bit’; ‘***Where shall we fly?’ as the bullet said 
to the trigger”; **‘I know the world,’ as the 
monkey said when he cut off his tail”; and 
*** There she is, musical and melancholy,’ as the 
cricket said to the tea-kettle” ; all perfectly in 
Weller’s style. 


....-Atouching incident apropos of the death 
of the late Dr. Damrosch, occurred last Thursday 
evening when a group of a dozen chorus singers, 
during the performance of Wagner’s “ Tann- 
haiiser,” fell to talking of the admired leader 
while they stood in the wings, and, in a few 
moments had become so moved to tears, that a 
sudden call to the stage found them entirely un- 
able to walk out and begin singing with their 
companions, , 


.... Victor Hugo’s newest honor will be a 
monument by the eminent sculptor, Moliére 
Jetot, which represents the Venus of Milo 
crowning the author of ‘“Hernani” with a 
wreath. We thought the Venus of Milo had no 
arms. Will she locate the laurel with her 
teeth? 


....-The death of Mrs. James Russell Lowell 
(before her marriage, Miss Dunlap, of Portland), 
a sad event, due to the malarial fever she con- 
tracted in Spain, six years ago, has bcen a great 
shock to her friends at home and abroad. She 
was a very agreeable and accomplished woman, 


....Lord Cairns is now the only Lord-Chan- 
cellor who is in receipt of that large annual pen- 
sion of $25,000, which is given to all who sit on 
the woolsack. Sometimes as many as-five ex- 
Chancellors have drawn this amount at one time. 
by reason of their common longevity. 


....-Mme. Bonaparte (De Rute) is a great co- 
quette for a woman of fifty-four or five, full of 
tricks and affectations of frivolity, but kind- 
hearted and devout. She gives masquerades 
frequently, and always appears as a Spanish bal- 
lerina. 


....A German correspondent states that, at 
Prince Bismarck’s private table, no member of 
the household speaks a word until its head has, 
tacitly or otherwise, given him leave. We hope 
his private table is a table for one, if this is true, 


....Sir Moses Montefiore, despite his one 
hundred years and more, remembered the recent 
twenty-first birthday of Prince Albert Victor by 
sending hima golden inkstand and a pair of 
candle sticks, together with an autograph letter. 


....Lately ex-Governor Hoyt was giving some 
college-day reminiscences to a friend, in course 
of which he said, that he and many of his class 
boarded comfortably at Lafayette for eighty- 
seven cents per week! Olempora! O mores! 


...-Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., is the young- 
est judge that ever has sat on the Supreme 
Bench of Massachusetts, and as he looks much 
younger than he is, Old lawyersirreverently talk 
about what they call the Kindergarten Court. 


...Dr. Tanner, once of forty days’ fasting 
fame, is reported to be living in New Mexico. 
He is said tu be active in the interests of the 
‘new religion” founded upon the curious book, 
** Oahspe,” 


...-Bradlaugh, the English *‘ atheist for noto- 
riety only,”’.announces that he will be returned 
to Parliament for several constituencics at the 
next election, and will sit for Northampton. 


....-Miss Van Buren, daughter of the late 
Joseph E, Sheffield, has presented a tine paint- 
ing of her father to the Scientific School of Yale 
College, which bears his name. 


...-An old Indian woman has just deceased in 
Dade County (Fla.) whose notable name was 
“Lily- walk-in-the-water-same-shape-all-the-way- 
down-foot-just-like-a-board.” 


....William Elliot, called the “father of 
Freemasonry in England,” is dead, at the ripe 
old age of ninety-one years. He was the oldest 
Freemason in Europe. 


....Sir Herbert Stewart, the hero of Abu 
Klea and Gibat, was a teetotaler, He is described 
asa man of irrepressible spirits and untiring 
patience. 


.... Mrs, Wendell Phillips is still living quietly 
in the house which was her husband’s last home, 
in the southern part of Boston. 


..--Queen Victoria will leave Windsor for 
Germany on March 30th, and will remain on the 
Continent three weeks. 

...-The Marquis of Salisbury celebrated the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of his birth lately. He is 
in good health. sy 











Pebbles, 


....T'he tongue of an omnibus never speaks 
except in a stage whisper. 


....What’s in a name? That which we call a 
mule by any other name would kick as hard. 


....Germany has annexed a good deal of ter- 
ritory during the last year, and yet she wants 
Sa-moa. 

....O’Donovan Rossa, who has an alleged 
knowledge of dynamite, now knows something 
of the widow’s might. 


....A singer in a Michigan college paper anx- 
iously inquires: ** Why comes not my lover to 
me?’ Have you thought to chain up the dog, 
dear gir]? 

... ‘* Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Partington, speak- 
ing of one who had drank himself to death: 
“Yes, sir; dissolution has brought many a man 
to his grave.” 


.... Bishop: ‘* Doesn’t shy, eh, Mr. Perkins?” 
Horsedeakr : ** Shy? Never. Stop, my lord. I 
must be honest with you. I did know him shy 
once ; but that was at a Salvationist Army passin’ 
by!” Bishop buys horse at once, 


....Litile Man: “In referring tome as a hog, 
sir, am I to understand that you speak literally 
or figuratively?” Big Man: **Oh! figuratively, 
Iassure you, sir; figuratively. It would be 
absurd to speak literally of only one hog.” 


....Some years ago a lady in Boston died. 
Her husband being a strong Spiritualist, desired 
to hold communications with his departed, and 
inquired if she was happy. ‘ Oh! yes,’’ was the 
reply. ‘I am happy here ; yet, after all, it isn’t 
Boston.” 

....Lieulenant: ** There is nothing like pres- 
ence of mind. One day in battle a soldier near 
me had four of his teeth knocked in by a rifle 
ball, which would have surely passed through 
his spinal column and killed him, had he not, 
with rare presence of mind, quickly swallowed 
the ball.” 

..-Ata recent gathering in St. Louis, Gener- 
al Sherman was present. Said a young lady resi- 
dent: **He doesn’t look like a literary man.” 
‘Oh! he isn’t!” replied another young lady resi- 
dent. ‘* Didn’t he write ‘School for Scandal’?” 
‘*Mercy, no. You are thinking of General Sher- 
idan. He is not here to-night.” 


...-English Tourist: ‘ Why is it, can you 
tell me, that your American inn-keepers always 
put pink muslin over their pictures?” American 
Wil: ‘Very easily explained. The productions 
of our chromo manufacturers are so exceedingly 
natural that we are obliged to take some means 
to prevent the mosquitoes from biting them.” 


....When Mrs. Oleo, the boarding-house mis- 
tress, was told that the inspector of provisions 
had seized 468 pounds of veal, 92 pounds of 
poultry, 52 pounds of bear meat, 37 lambs, 6 
barrels of peas and 200 boxes of herring, she re- 
marked: ‘Pretty good appetite; but nothing 
to some of my boarders, You'd ought to see 
them when they are good and hungry.” 


....-Barry Sullivan, the Irish tragedian, was 
playing in “ Richard ILI,” some years ago at 
Shrewsbury, in England. When the actor came 
to the lines: “A horse! a horse! My kingdom 
for a horse!” some one in the pit called out: 
‘*Wouldn’t an ass do you, Mr, Sullivan?” “ Yes,” 
responded the tragedian, turning quickly on the 
interrupter, ‘‘ please come round to the stage 
door.” 


...“* Another big failure,” said Smith, as he 
opened his morning paper. ‘A big failure?” 
queried his spouse. ‘Yes, A firm in Holland, 
who were engaged in the wholesale sugar trade, 
have failed for $1,000,000.” ‘Is it possible?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Smith, ‘The recent reduction 
in the price of sugar caused their failure ; didn’t 
it?” “I don’t know,” said Smith. ‘‘I guess 
the reason of their failure was because the 
weather was too cold for anybody to dig sand.” 


...‘* Horatius,” said the school-mistress, to a 
nine-years-old boy, with two imposing freckles 
on the knees of his pants, “Horatius, please 
form a sentence with the word toward in it, and 
write the sentence on the board.” Horatius 
went to the board, and, after much scratching 
of head and friction of brain, printed with the 
crayon, in letters that looked like a lot of half- 
feathered Shanghai chickens running after a 
piece of dough, the following sentence: “1 
toward my trousers.” 


...“*I’se verry sorry, boss, dat I was led 
estray ter take de watch,” said Jim Webster to 
an Austin justice. ‘Iam glad to see that you 
regret your crime. What was it that led you to 
take the watch?” replied his Honor, calmly. 
‘“‘T was deluded by de chain, sah. I bleeved it 
wasa solid gold chain, and dat ar was a gold 
watch hanging at de eend of it. De chain 
deluded me, sah, inter taking de watch. De 
brass chain am de course ob all ob dese heah 
complercashuns.” ‘You will not be deceived 
by chains for atime at least, if I can help it,” 
remarked his honor, giving him two months on 
the chain gang. 





Literature. 


|The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM.* 


Tus is a first-rate book on a subject 
greatly needing such a book. It should 
be read by every man who wishes to un- 
derstand thoroughly the history of our own 
times. 

In its outward form it is a collection of 
essays. In substance it is a history, in the 
best sense of the word—as distinguished 
from a mere resumé of facts on the one 
hand, and from a bundle of theories on the 
other. It gives both the facts and the ex- 
planations. The facts with which it deals 
are hard to find, the movements hard to 
explain; but they are so important that it 
is worth making a great deal of effort to 
find and explain them. They constitute 
the under-current of modern history. The 
more obvious political events are but ed- 
dies on the surface; the important thing is 
to know the current. A man who is 
familiar with the facts of recent history 
will appreciate the force of this simile 
when he has read the first six pages of the 
book before us. His old knowledge will 
take new shape and order. Events which 
once seemed disconnected or accidental, 
will group around a common principle, 
and help to explain one another. These 
six pages contain more history than most 
men can get into six hundred. 

What is Socialism? What has been its 
history? What is its present importance? 
These are questiohs which must be an- 
swered one after another. 

1. What is Socialism? Some people call 
John Stuart Mill a Socialist, because he had 
certain ideas of what is to be hoped and 
striven for. Some people call Bismarck a 
Socialist, because he advocates certain 
measures of state interference. Yet it 
would be hard to find two men who differ 
more widely in their principles than Mill 
and Bismarck. If we were inventing an 
entirely new word and new definition, we 
might apply it to either we chose. But we 
are using an old word with an old sense, 
even if that sense is not very closely de- 
fined; and on these terms we cannot prop- 
eily apply the name “Socialist” to either 
Mill or Bismarck. Each has one element 
of Socialism; but it takes two to makea 
Socialist. He must advocate measures like 
those of Bismarck on grounds like those of 
Mill. *‘ Government must secure every one 
a chance to be happy, because every one 
ought to have that chance.” This may be 
taken as the Socialist confession of faith. 
Continental statesmen are apt to act on the 
first part of the maxim, and try to make 
everybody happy by law; but they do so, 
either for the sake of personal popularity, 
or, perhaps, more commonly, because they 
are afraid the people will rise up and claim 
a great deal of such legislation as a right, 
unless they, of their ownaccord, give a little 
of itasafavor. This is what M. de Mol- 
inari calls ‘homeopathic Socialism.” 

Mr. Rae would narrow the use of 
the term Socialism to the utmost. 
He would not allow it in these cases; 
nor does he like to apply it to the 
German professorial Socialists, who be- 
lieve both in the means and in the grounds, 
but would go so slowly as to allow many 
centuries for their operation. Socialism 
has been identified with certain popular 
and revolutionary movements; to apply 
the name to movements which are the re- 
verse of revolutionary, creates confusion. 
But it is important to notice that when 
people once seize the idea of looking to 
Government to make them happy, half the 
battle of Socialism is won. If they are in 
the habit of depending upon themselves, 
they bear their troubles bravely; if they 
are in the habit of depending upon Govern- 
ment, they claim Government help as a 
right, whether Government really can help 
them or not. This is an essential difference 
between English and French workmen in 
their political attitude. ' 

This is one reason why democracy in 
Céntinental Europe tends to 1un to Social- 
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jsm. Another reason is this: from the 
first revolution down, the Continental peo- 
ples think more of equality than of freedom ; 
and care more for power than for equality 
and freedom both. It is simply a question 
who shall govern; each party wishes to 
drive out itsopponents; but each party, 
when once in power, wishes to do as much 
eoverning as possible. The struggle for 
freedom has been corrupted into a struggle 
for power. Instead of enjoying 
equal freedom as men, the great object 
was to make them enjoy equal complete- 
ness as citizens.” 

9, History. French Socialism, as a po- 
litical power, first made itself felt about 
1793. German Socialism did not appear in 
politics till more than fifty years later. 
But, in each case, there had been a great 
deal of preliminary work on the part 
of thinkers, which prepared the way for 
the fighters. About 1850 the two move- 
ments united, but German influence 
was in the ascendant; and the Nihilism 
and Communism of to-day, as well as the 
German Social democracy, are the out- 
come of this union. The genealogy of the 
whole movement may perhaps be most 
clearly expressed in tabular form as fol- 
lows: 


Rousseau, 
Hegel. 


French Socialism, 1790—1845, 


(Fourier, Proudhon, etc.) Young-Hegelians 


(Feuerbach, etc.) 
| 
| 
Marx 
| 


| 
International Social Democracy. 
| | 


Lassalle, 








Communism, Nihijism. German Social Democracy. 

Among the French Socialists the thinkers 
were, to a large extent, mere dreamers. 
Rousseau’s whole system was founded on 
the fiction of a social contract. There was 
an idea of dreamy philanthropy running 
through the systems of Fourier and St. 
Simon. Each successive philosopher had 
his Utopia. The systems worked very well 
as long as there was no chance to put them 
in practice. The revolution of 1848, which 
seemed to give them their opportunity, 
really gave them their death-blow. Noth- 
ing could have been so fatal to Louis Blanc’s 
schemes as was a fair trial. 

The philosophy of Hegel was more practi- 
cal, in spite of its highly abstract character. 
Its center and strength was in the idea of 
historical evolution, the knowledge that 
things must grow, not be created bya mere 
fiat, or act of the will. If we base Socialist 
projects upon what seems ideally best, they 
will remain a mere dream. To give them 
reality we must make them the natural out- 
growth of existing tendencies. The Ger- 
man Socialists based their agitation not on 
future aims, but on present needs. 

Hegel himself did not meddle much with 
these things. It was reserved for his suc- 
cessors, the Young Hegelians, a school 
which flourished about 1840. They have 
left no great philosophical work of lasting 
importance; and as a school of thought 
they have almost passed out of mind. 
Feuerbach is, perhaps, the best known 
name among them. They held as cardinal 
principles the supremacy of human reason, 
the idea of historical evolution, and the 
principle of altruism. Starting in idealism, 
the school rapidly degenerated into mate- 
rialism, and then passed away. But, during 
its brief course it set the German mind on 
fire; and out of this fire came Lassalle and 
Marx, the two .really great leaders of So- 
cialism, 

“ Ferdinand Lassalle, thinker and fighter,” 
was born in 1825. He was a Jew; but, 
through the Mendelssohns, he enjoyed from 
the outset the acquaintance of the foremost 
men in Enrope. In his studies at Berlin he 
came under the influence of the Young 
Hegelians, and determined to devote hie 
life to the study of philosophy. But his 
restless, active spirit carried him into the 
revolutionary movements of the time, and 
made it impossible for him to continue his 
quiet life asa university instructor. After 
a checkered career, he was killed in a 
duel in 1864. He has done work of the 
highest critical importance, both in history 
and philosophy; but it is as agitator that 
we know him best. To his extremely com- 
plex system of thought it is impossible to 
do justice in a few words. He says the 
whole course of history shows the gradual 





limitation of property rights in favor of 
human rights. Thus slavery was abolished ; 
property in men was set aside in favor of 
man’s right tofreedom. But freedom itself 
means very little as long as the free man is 
obliged to toil all day long for the bare 
means of subsistence, while the capitalist 
gets rich on the result of his toil. This is 
to-day the condition of the wage workers; 
attempts at co-operation are mere palliatives 
of the evil; if we would make any real ad- 
vance, the system of ownership of capital 
and profits must be radically altered. 

Marx was a contemporary of Lassalle, 
born seven years earlier, but dying nearly 
twenty years later. His early career was 
like that of Lassalle; but he quitted aca- 
demic life from choice, and went into jour- 
nalism. His newspaper writing was at 
once so able and so radical, that he was 
persecuted by the governments, and driven 
from country to country—from Germany to 
Paris, from Paris to Brussels. While in 
Brussels he published a series of pampliets, 
criticising the methods of the French So- 
cialists, because they were impracticable; 
and, what seems rather remarkable, the 
French Communist League were so im- 
pressed with the force of what he said that 
they asked his advice about what they had 
better do. This was just before the Revo- 
lution of 1848. From this advice, more 
than from anything else, arose the Interna- 
tional Social Democracy. Marx was the 
founder of this in the same sense that Las- 
salle was the founder of the German Soeial 
Democratic Party. The two movements 
were originally distinct, and it was not till 
1870 that they really merged. Marx’s 
theories were like those of Lassalle in many 
respects, only he was more of a political 
economist and less of a philosopher. His 
great work on ‘‘ Capital” is based upon the 
idea that capital is the accumulation of 
labor product which has been unrighteously 
withheld from the laborers. He was in 
favor of openly preaching a universal revo- 
lution against this system. 

Side by side with these movements of 
Marx and Lassalle, we see the growth of 
the school of professorial Socialists, and 
also from time to time, the Christian Social- 
ists. We are inclined to think that the 
practical importance of these movements is 
overrated. They have points of contact 
with the real Socialist movement, but they 
form no part of it; snd, whenever a conflict 
comes, they are on the side of law and 
order. This was equally the case with 
Maurice or Hughes, and with Wagner or 
Schaeffle. These thinkers do an» amount 
of political writing all out of proportion to 
their amount of political fighting. 


83. Present Importance of Socialism.— 
Even the active Socialists split when it 
comes to a question of what positive results 
they should fight for. The International 
hardly knew whether it ought to counte- 
nance the Parisian Communist of 1870, or 
not. Still harder was it to determine the 
proper attitude toward Russian Nihilism. 

In its first development, a generation ago, 
Nihilism was simply a universal skepticism, 
practical as well as theoretical. It is in 
this form that it appears in Tourgeneff’s 
remarkable novel ‘‘ Fathers and Sons.” A 
Nibilist is defined as a man who admits 
neither principle nor authority, whatever 
be the weight of tradition in its favor, with- 
out the most careful destructive criticism. 
But the Nihilists of that period are far 
from having become assassins; they are 
not even speech-makers, but merely scien- 
tific men. ‘So you mean to scoff at every- 
thing ?” asks an inquirer of the man who 
represents Nihilism. ‘ No,” is the reply, 
‘‘we mean to dissectfrogs.” In that stage 
it was largely a protest against superficial 
shams. 

Under the influence of Herzen (1848- 
1868) Nihilism became aggressive. Under 
Baknum, a later contemporary of Herzen, 
it became murderous. The reverses in the 
Crimea brought Russian disaffection to the 
surface. The emancipation of the serfs 
stirred up a social ferment. Deprived of 
the ordinary means of expression, the tur- 
bulence ultimately made itself felt in the 
form of assassination. The violent men 
were able to practice this, because quieter 
men passively countenanced it. It was no 
uncommon thing to hear serious men say: 
‘* Assassination is execrable; but”— 

All experience proves that Socialists can 





best unite on a negation. Where they have 
to go no farther, as in Russia, they are a 
tremendous power. Where they have a, 
positive program, like the Communists of 
France, Spain, and Italy, or the Social 
Democrats of Germany, their power is 
thereby lessened. They become a political 
party. The Sccial Democrats are, and have 
been Democrats first, and only secondly, 
Socialists. In England and America they 
have not even become a party. Any im- 
portance they may have, lies in the future 
rather than in the present. We are listen- 
ing to preliminary arguments, without 
really having made up our mind whether 
there is going to bea fight. In the con- 
cluding pages of his work, Mr. Rae devotes 
full (attention to those arguments. What 
he says on that score can best be treated at 
another time, in connection with a number 
of discussions by other writers on the same 
topic. 





‘SOME RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 


Fut of promised interest is the first lie- 
ferung, or fascicle, of a new book on the His- 
tory of Training-up and Instruction among the 
Israclites (Geschichte der Erziehung und deg 
Unterrichts bei den Israeliten), by B. Strassburg- 
er, published at Stuttgart, by Levy and Miiller, 
and imported by Westermann. It is written in 
the hope of inciting the author’s (Jewish) breth- 
ren to greater care and zeal in training the chil- 
dren in what they should know and do, but yet 
with a view to its use “for all educators and 
teachers of all confessions,” who, it is presumed, 
will take deep interest in the methods of the 
Israelites, from Bible times down; and some of 
whom will, perhaps, be ‘‘ surprised to find here 
solved the education problems which to-day still 
puzzle our pedagogists.” The present fascicle 
treats of the ante-talmudic training and instruc- 
tion, and in part of that in talmudical times. The 
origin of Jewish schools. the author, with the 
rabbins, places in the highest antiquity, though 
admitting that at first the school was the home. 
The legend is cited, but not alleged as truth, 
that Abraham invented the Hebrew alphabet, 
taught chronology and the calendar to the Egyp- 
tians, ang was learned in the astrology and 
science of the Chaldeans. The work is to be 
concluded in the course of this year, in nine 
fascicles, and is to contain rather more than 300 
pages. (Size, 8x51¢ inches. Price, 20 centsa 
fascicle.) 

Pastor Johann Martin Usteri, of Affoltern bei 
Héngg, Canton “iirich, author of the recent 
“Ulrich Zwingli, a Twin Witness with Martin 
Luther to the Evangelical Faith,” (one of the 
“Festschriften” for Luther's quadri-centennial) 
has just issued, as a supplement thereto, an in- 
teresting pamphlet entitled Zwingli und Eras- 
mus, a study in the history of the Reformation, 
showing chiefly the influence of the latter upon 
the former in shaping his belief and his position 
asareformer. It is published at Ziirich by 8, 
Hohr, and imported by Westermann. (Size 9x51¢ 
inches, pp. 39. Price, 35 cents.) 

The history and genealogy of the legend 
which underlies that of Saints Barlaam and 
Jehoshaphat, of the Roman, Greek and Syrian 
Church calendars, has recently been investi- 
gated and published by Eugen Braunholz, un- 
der the title of Die erste Parabel des Barlaam 
und Josaphat, ihre Herkunft und Verbreitung. 
(“The original Parable of Barlaam and Jehosha- 
phat, its Descent and Diffusion.”) Originally, it 
was a Buddhist fable, and appears most strongly 
rooted in Ceylon. From the far East it passed 
over, with changes of various sorts, into Syriac 
and Greek and Latin, as a saintly legend; and 
thence, chiefly through the Gesta Romanorum— 
but now mixed with the descendants of another 
old fable of doubtful origin—into Boccavio, 
Shakespeare (the caskets in the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice”), and many other publications and re- 
censions, The work is extremely interesting to 
alegendary student, as well as amusing in itself. 
Not the least attraction is the genealogical tuble 
atthe end. (Halle: Max Niemeyer; imported 
by Westermann, Size, 9x6 inches, pp. 111. 
Price, $1.10.) 

A book worth reading, as solid history 
and the fruit of much research, especially in 
older matters, is Die Hvangelische Uhristenhett 
und die Juden ‘(Evangelical Christianity and the 
Jews),” by Lic. Pastor J. F. A. de le Roi, pub- 
lished at Karlsruhe and Leipzig, by H. Reuther, 
and imported by Westermann. It treats of the 
attitude of the Christians toward the Jews, es- 
pecially with reference to the history of mis- 
sions, from the time of the Reformation on- 
ward, the first volume—the only one thus far 
issued—closing with the middle of the eight- 
teenth century. The author has drawn largely 
upon British sources, more richly from German 
ones, especially from the material gathered at 
the Waisenhaus at Halle. To most readers it 
opens an early chapter in Reformation history, 
which has hitherto been as good as sealed. Re- 
specting Ametica, the matter is necessarily very 
short, including only such names as John 
Davenport and Increase Mather. The short 











opening note on the literature of the subject is 
valuable. The whole work is clear, strong in its 
outlines, and graphically filled up. Size x 
inches, pp. xvi, 440. Price, $2.60. 

A most remarkable essay is the anonymous 
pamphlet issued by Walther and Apolant, in 
Berlin (imported by Westermann), entitled 
Gedanken eines Juden (“Thoughts of a Jew”). It 
bears as its motto the sentence from Max 
Miiller: ‘‘ There may be times when silence is 
gold and speech is silver; but there are also 
times when silence is death and speech is life.” 
It begins with the difficulty which a Jew finds in 
competing with others in the struggle for bread ; 
proceeds with the difficulties which their relig- 
ious rites, instruction, and service throw in the 
way of their increase; shows that Jews have 
again and again lapsed into heathenism, and 
that now they only thrive near Christendom or 
Islam (without the rise of which religions it may 
be doubted whether Judaism would have so long 
survived !) ; shows how the reform element has 
no limit of change, and that little but the 
doctrine of the Trinity prevents a wholesale 


migration of Jews to Christianity (though it 


alleges that many of the evangelical communions 
are not so strict in that respect); shows that 
the Jewish religion is of significance only for a 
nation, and asserts that a religion, in order to 
prevail, must, as Christianity has done, disre- 
gard national lines ; shows the power of the ex- 
ample of Jesus (substantially as a human exhi- 
bition of the God-like) in helping Christians to 
be what Jews and Christians equally strive 
for—viz., to be like God; and concludes by 
maintaining that the reform Jews and the 
purer Evangelical Christians are alike helping 
to bring about the time when a true world- 
embracing religion shall prevail. This outline 
gives, however, no idea of the power and ability 
of the work, or of its knowledge, or—if the 
author be indeed a Jew, as he seems—of its 
boldness. It is worthy of being circulated in 
English, (Size, 9x644 inches, pp. 23. Price, 20 


cents.) 
so cteaenicae anes 


...-To the Messrs, Ginn & Heatn’s ‘ Classics 
for Children,” three new numbers have been 
added, an edition of Scott's Lady of the Lake 
annotated, abridged, and edited, with a bio- 
graphic introduction, by Edwin Ginn 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, edited with illustra- 
tions and annotations for non-classical students, 
by John Tetlow, master of the Boston Latin 
School and the Child’s Primer and First 
Reader, by E. A. Turner. As to the simpli- 
fied edition of the Merchant of Venice contained 
in this series, it is done as well as such essen- 
tially wrong work can be by Messrs, Hudson & 
Lamb. The plays of Shakespeare are not made 
for such trifling. It is bad enough to expurgate 
them, but to minimize them to a child’s under- 
standing is intolerable. Let the child wait until 
he is big enough to wear coat and trousers, 
and meantime dress him in frocks, and not in 
the rig of a little old man, The best and only 
child’s introduction to Shakespeare is by such 
retelling of the fundamental story-plot as that 
of Mary and Charles Lamb, This is healthy. 
It awakens interest and yet leaves the child to 
feel that he has something yet to grow to, 
There is quite enough that is level with the 
child’s mind without dwarfing the master works 
of literature. We agree with Walter Scott that 
it is a great mistake to be forever writing down 
to the children’s level. Write in simple, classi- 
cal form for them, and they will grow and rise 
toit. We also agree with John Brown, who 
observes in the Hore subsecive, that for him- 
self he is glad that he has not yet read everything 
nor done everything, and that many pleasures yet 
unenjoyed remain to reward the pains of living 
well and honestly. In the same connection, 
as a good example of writing up rather than 
down for children, we name Charles Kingsley’s 
The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My Chil- 
dren, The edition before us is in the ‘“‘ Globe 
Readings from Standard Authors,” published by 
the Messrs, Macmillan & Co., in a handsome 
and convenient form.———One of the best 
and most helpful books on the subject ever pub- 
lished in this country is Prof. H. B, Adama’s 
‘Method of Historical Study,” unless it be Vol. 
I of Prof, E. Stanley Hall’s Pedagogical Library, 
with its symposium of papers by different com- 
petent authorities on the same subject, Professor 
Adams being also among them, Methods of 
Teaching History. (Ginn, Heath & Co.) In addi- 
tion to the intelligent introductory survey by the 
editor, it contains eighteen different papers on as 
many aspects of the subject by prominent teach- 
ers at Harvard, Cornell, Ann Arbor, Johns Hop- 
kins, Cambridge University, England, and else- 
where, It is a volume of first-class importance 
and usefulness on the theories and methods of 
teaching history. The number and variety of 
contributors insure breadth to the discussion, 
though, we observe, as an indication of the sub- 
stantial agreement of teachers, that it does not 
throw the compilation into confusion or the self- 
contradictoriness of a compilation of opposite 
opinions. 














...-The Rev. Washington Gladden is an 
acute observer, and fertile in expedients, While 
other people have been content with the light 
they had as to why so many young men ab- 
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sent tinsinnalovee from the Churches, he made a 
bold and enterprising push for a deeper view of 
the facts. If his move has not resulted in dis- 
closing anything not known before, it has at 
least made a manly and frank appeal to the 
young men of his own city (Columbus, Ohio) 
which cannot fail to put himon good terms with 
all who know a true man when they see him. 
Dr. Gladden called his trusty young friends 
together, explained his plan, and engaged them 
to get written replies to the general inquiry why 
they were not church-goers from as many of the 
class as they could. These replics have been studied 
and classified, aud Dr. Gladden now publishes 
what he has to say to the correspondents whose 
reasons lie before him, but whose names, for 
obvious reasons, he didnot ask. The title of his 
little volume is The Young Men and the Churches; 
Why Some of Them are Outside, and Why They 
Ought to Come in, (Boston: Cong. 8. 8. and 
Publishing Society.) The method we have des- 
cribed inspires confidence. It gives the little 
book a basis of reality. Its tone is open, frank, 
courteous and perfectly honest. It was a manly 
thing to think of, and it is carried out in a manly 
way. That Dr. Gladden bas omitted not one 
note from the replies sent him, but printed the 
whole case in all the strength it has, may be 
assumed. His replies are conducted with great 
wisdom, and in the best tone. Of course they 
are bright. Considering the difficulty of doing 
it in any way that shall not leave the matter just 
where it was, the best done part of the book is 
that which turns from the reasons ‘‘why they 
are outside” to show ‘‘why they should come 
in.” This is the manliest and most effective 
piece of argument to young men on this head 
we have seen in print. It isnot only of the kind 
that a young man cannot reply to, but of the 
better kind that leaves him without the desire 
to make the attempt. 


.-The third volume of Mr. 
* American Commonwealth” series is Maryland, 
The History of a Palatinate, by William Hand 
Browne. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The recent 
historical studies which have issued from Johns 
Hopkins University have uncovered the hitherto 
comparatively obscure points of interest in the 
history of Maryland and been a good prepara- 
tion for Mr. Browne’s volume, in which he goes 
over the ground topic by topic, and with 
graphic fullness. As the title chosen for his vol- 
ume implies, he has devoted the larger part of 
his work to the anti-Revolutionary history of the 
State. The royal charter of Maryland conferred 
the most ample rights that were ever granted by 
the English crown to any of its American colo- 
nies, This freer treatment was the result of the 
experience already had in colonizing. The plan 
of armed or military settlement had been suc- 
ceeded by that of chartered companies to trade 
on the joint stock principle. Maryland was 
placed under a proprietary government, but the 
powers conferred on it gave it, from the start, 
the character of a colonial principality, with the 
right to govern itself and manage its affairs, sub- 
ject only to the reserved supremacy of the crown, 
The civil, social and political development which 
grew out of this foundation had a unique char- 
acter which remains permanently impressed on 
the State. Mr. Browne has wisely seized this 
development as the great thing in the history of 
Maryland, and by confining che attention of his 
readers to it, has given his work, amid all tbe 
details and minor incidents of colonial conten- 
tions, rivalries, and distractions, the larger char- 
acter of a study in constitutional history, He 
does not, however, decline the humbler office of 
the chronicler. A certain popular interest is 
given to his work by its glowing sketches of co- 
lonial life. 


H. Scudder’s 


--The long-needed English Dictionary of 
National Biography could hardly be committed 
to better hands than those of Leslie Stephen. 
Volume I, containing the part from Abbadi to 
Anne, is now out, making a full sized octavo of 
474 pages. It is limited to the inhabitants of 
British Islands from the earliest period. Living 
persons are excluded. The notices are brief, 
and confined to biographic and historic facts, 
but full enough to comprehend what is of im- 
portance or characteristic, together with the 
latest results of historical research, which, now 
that English biography has gotten beyond 
Shakespeare and is no longer content with mere- 
ly reproducing his dramatic representations, 
implies very considerable variations on the 
received accounts. The authors’ names are 
signed, but each article contains an indication 
of the authorities relied on. The list of writers 
employed in the first volume, and printed at the 
beginning, makes an imposing array of scholarly 
authority. The longest article in the volume is 
given to the late Albert, Prince Consort of 
England, and the two Queens Anne. King Alfred 
is introduced under the more accurate Saxon 
designation of Zlfred. A long number is de- 
voted to Addison and another to Addington, head 
of the ministry which bore his name, The editor 
seems to have extended his research impartially 
into all conditions of life and in all directions, 
and given a very satisfactory and comprehensive 
breadth to his list of names. The numbers are to 
follow in rapid succession, at $3.25 per volume. 


and leaves the field of American biography not 
only open, but in pressing need of an enterpris- 
ing editor, competent to undertake the work. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


..One of the rarest books in devotional _ lit 
erature is a worthy manual of meditations for 
Good Friday. Noble selections for the day can 
be made from Jeremy Taylor. We all know of 
hymns which it is good to read and re-read on 
that solemn anniversary ; but for the most part 
we have little to commend beyond the Bible and 
‘Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation.” The difficulty 
of doing anything adequate to this subject is 
too great for the present generation. The at- 
tempts are innumerable, mostly futile. Generally 
they require us to warm and raise them into life, 
instead of performing that office for us. We 
have, however, some good hopes of Canon H. 8. 
Holland, of St. Paul’s, London, that he has at 
least done better than others what no one has 
done perfectly. His little manual of addresses 
on Good Friday (Thomas Whittaker) is much 
above the ordinary level. It is arranged in nine 
brief chapters, following the order of the words 
on the cross, Each chapter is packed with senti- 
ment, thought and fact,and all made to glow with 
emotion. The contrast could hardly be greater 
than between the still persuasion of the ‘ Imita- 
tion” and the rapid, eager and practica) rush of 
sentences in this book, which is done in the spirit 
of the times, and made to re-echo with the need, 
passion and suffering of the day. It does not lie 
on the ground, wrapped in adoring grief, but is 
more like the voice of one who stands heart- 
broken before the Cross to cry : ‘‘Here, Lord, am 
I. Send me!” The notes heard in it are not the 
sobs of a congregation chanting the ‘* Miserere” 
in darkness, but the note of a trumpet call that 
ever waxes louder and louder. 


.-The Official United States Postal Guide 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has grown in its succes- 
sive revisions through the six years of its publi- 
cation, into not only the indispensable aid of all 
large business houses, but into a manual whose 
convenience and perfection makes us sigh for the 
time when we can have a similar guide to the 
railway, telegraph, and steamer service of the 
country. The Postal Guide for January shows 
an increase in size over previous years, attrib- 
utable in the main to the extension of the ser- 
vice. It is gotten up in the same form, gith an 
alphabetical list of all the offices in the United 
States, with county and state, a jist by states, 
and alist by states and counties, money order 
offices, rates of postage, synopsis of postal laws, 
orders, rulings of the department, information 
about all postal matters and regulations respect- 
ing foreign mails, It is impossible among so 
many details to escape error wholly. We have 
found but one thus far, Muddy, Custer Co., 
Nebraska, should be located in Montana, 


..Mr. Julian B. Arnold, the son of the 
author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” took occasion, on 
his visit to this country last Summer, to arrange 
with the Messrs. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, to 
bring out a collection of extracts from his 
father’s poems, in the form of an Edwin Arnold 
Birthday Book, edited by Katherine Lilian 
Arnold and Constance Arnold, daughters of the 
poet. The collection, as now published, besides 
being pretty, is made universally attractive by 
the selections, which are very quotable, and by 
the twelve new and original poems, one for each 
month, contributed by the poet for this collec- 
tion. The selections are drawn mainly from the 
** Light of Asia” and “Pearls of the Faith,” but 
some come from poems not yet published. The 
volume is neatly bound and prettily illustrated. 


.-Apropos of the great popular interest in 
the recently published war articles of the Cen- 
tury Magazine, we may call the attention to the 
habitual publication of papers on the same sub- 
ject from the best military pens in The United 
Service Monthly. The February number con- 
tains an admirable account of ‘‘The Battles at 
Chattanooga,” by Gen. H. V. Boynton. We no- 
tice, also, among others, a paper on ‘The An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company of Mas- 
sachusetts,” by Major Perley Poore, and another 
by Admiral Preble, on *‘ Esek Hopkins the First 
*‘Commander-in-Chief’ of the American Navy,” 
with many interesting notes on that day of 
small things, and on the flag first hoisted on a 
national ship. 


..The Messrs.-White, Stokes$& Allen bring 
out for the season a lovely satin-fringed 
illuminated brochure, Songs of the Roses, of 
commingled poetic selections, and colored 
lithographic designs of the highest excellence. 
The editorial arrangement and artistic illustra- 
tion is by Susan B. Skelding, whose previous 
work in this line has placed her in the front 
rank for work of this kind. 


.-The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. send usa 
new and popular edition of Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking- Glass, in one volume, 
in paper and in cloth. They are old favorites, 
which will hold their own against the field, and 
with the good type and clear paper of the Mac- 
millan edition, ought to make their way to new 
favor. 


..4 Sea Change, by Flora Shaw (Roberts 





Of course the work contains no American names, 


Bros.), is a book, which, if it could suffer a “ sea 


~ 





change” into another name, and then drop out 
the sea change episode, would be a very enjoy- 
able story of English boy and girl life. There is 

-@ great deal in the book that is lifelike, and 
brave, and noble, and nothing that is in any way 
below the standard of a really good story. 


....Travelers proposing to enjoy the Winter 
Carnival at Montreal will find Dawson’s Hand 
Book to the City of Montreal, with Carnival 
Supplement, a convenient aid. It contains the 
information required in moderate compass, with 
maps and plans. ‘ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. CaBLE expresses calm indifference at 
Creole criticism of his works. He is reported to 
say: “I have noticed that all the criticisms 
come from the Creoles themselves, who are, of 
course, insensible of their own errors in the use 
of English, and hence are hardly tobe taken as 
competent critics of my books in that respect. 
As to their characteristics, the very violence of 
their attack upon my works only serves to con- 
firm the truth of the characters as I have drawn 
them.” 





..The permanent withdrawal of Miss Mary 
E. Vandyne from her editorial charge of the 
Harper's Young People has been a subject of 
regret to her large circle of literary friends. 
Miss Vandyne’s health has been increasingly 
overtaxed by arduous duties in connection with 
the periodical, the experimental advent of which 
became a success under her care, and she is now 
unable to undertake even the slightest literary 
work, Mr. A. B. Stairey, well-known as a writer 
for the boys and girls, has succeeded to the 
editorship thus vacated. 

...Gustave Petitpierre, a man of singular 
and original character, who died recently in 
Geneva, was possessed by the desire to invent a 
writing equally suitable for all languages. Uni- 
graphy was his parsion and his dream; he saw 
in it a first step toward the establishment of the 
universal language foretold by the prophets. 
He had accumulated on these subjects a great 
variety of notes, which his friends, who shared 
in his ideas, often urged him to publish ; but he 
was never sufficiently satisfied with the com- 
pleteness of his work to comply with their re- 
quest. 


.-The first number of a new religious and 
household journal entitled, curiously, Adam, 
will appear at Memphis, Tenn., this month. 
The editor says in one department: ‘Twenty 
lines are hereby offered to each Rev. minister, 
in which to state and give the reason for the 
particular point of doctrine and practice, where- 
in he agrees with and differs from all other 
Christian sects. . In our second number 
we propose to give our reason for adopting or 
rejecting what we consider true or untrue Chris- 
tian doctrine.” This proposal, if acted upon, 
by Adam ought to raise Cain. 


- ...-The Boston Public Library hes recently 
received a véry unique publication from Paris—a 
diary kept by the dressmaker to Marie Antoi- 
nette. The orders given by the Queen and the 
ladies of the court for robes, head-dresses, etc., 
are noted down, and the materials used in pro- 
ducing these articles are enumerated with great 
accuracy. The illustrations are also quite re- 
markable. The tal! hats worn by ladies to-day 
are acorns as compared with pumpkins in dimen- 
sions to those worn in the times of the unfor- 
tunate Queen. Two large volumes are required 
to record these interesting details illustrative of 
the prevailing taste of a hundred years ago. 


....The next royal book will come from the 
pens of the two sons of the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Edward and Prince George. It will be 
in two large volumes, of five hundred pages 
each, and will be profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures and maps. During their voyage round 
the world each of the young Princes kept his 
diary up to date most religiously, and upon these 
daily entries, written on board, on horseback, 
in tents, the two volumes will be based. The 
Rev. J. N. Dalton, who accompanied the Princes, 
has made important additions from his own 
diary, and has revised the sheets himself. The 
two volumes will probably be ready in April. 


..In the newly-published monograph on the 
Princess Charlotte, is a pretty account of how 
thatamiable young girl once entertained Mrs, 
Hannah More. The grave iady spoke of her 
hostess, after the meeting, as ‘‘the prettiest, 
most sensible, and genteel little creature you 
would wish to see.” The Princess took Mrs. 
More by the hand, and she, in her black silk 
hood and powdered hair, trotted off with the lit- 
tle girl to inspect the house, look at what was 
hidden by the covers on the chairs and sofas, 
and finally to hear her Royal Highness repeat, 
‘“*How doth the little busy bee.” Mrs. More 
says she danced alittle dance for her benefit 
and sang with much spirit and precision, ‘‘God 
save the King.” 


..The graceful Introduction in verse to Mr. 
Edwin Arnold’s forthcoming book, is this: 


“ You ask me, dear, what perfect thing 
I find in all my wandering 
These ancient Sanskrit scro}is amid, 
Where India’s deepest heart is hid. 








Nothing, I answer, half so wise 

As one glance from your gentle eyes! 
Nofhing so tender or so true 

Ag one word interchanged with you! 
Because two souls conjoined can see 

More than the best philosophy. 

Yet, wise and true and tender lore 

Waits him who will tnose leaves explore, 
Which, plucked from palm or plantain tree, 
Display, in Devanagari, 

The grand, sonorous, long-linked lines, 
Where through that “ Light of Asia” shines!” 


.-It will probably be some years yet before 
Dr. Gregory, of Leipzig, will be able to publish 
the second volume of his ‘*Prolegomena” to 
Tischendorf’s ‘‘ Editio Octava Major.” He is at 


present making an extensive trip in the interests 
of the work, examining the libraries of France 
and Italy in search of materials. In order to 
be able to give his whole time to this task, he 
has, with the old year, resigned his position as 
bibliographer to the Theol. Literaturzeitung of 
Drs. darnack and Schiirer. For years Dr. Greg- 
ory has been furnishing this bi-weekly a list of 
new theological works, articles, and reviews from 
the whole learned world, with a thoroughness 
and completeness that made the paper simply 
indispensable to accurate scholarship. He here 
evinced the same painstaking research in mi- 
nutie that characterized his work on the ‘* Pro- 
legomena.” His successor is Dr. Johannes Miil- 
ler, Custos of the,royal library in Berlin. 





————— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtldering vartety recently tntro- 





ducea into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, . ete, 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea, after, 


forthe present, at least, give the mearures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. ‘J'he number first 
given is the length.) 


History of the United States of Amnegien, | from 
the Daggers of the Continent. B 
Bancroft. he Author’s Last 
Volume VI. 844x544, pp. xxii,b72. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co 
Greece in the Time of Homer. By T, T. Tim- 
ayenis, author of “A History of Greece 
from the Earliest Times to the Present.” a 
7x4, pp. xi, 302. The same 
Roslyn’ 8 Fortune. A Novel. By COsistion 
Keid, author of at Gentle Belle,’’ ete. 74x 
4, pp. 288, The same. 
A pa Exposition of Electricity, bs 
Sketches of Some of its Discoverers. 
the Rev. Martin 8. Brennan, A.M. 7x4}, Dp. 
Baee Bete BREED. ...covccccncsccescnceccccsecseccoece ¢ 1% 
Matt: a Tale of a Caravan. By mesest > 
chanan. 74x4%, pp. 173. The same 0 25 
Addie’s Husband. A Novel. 14 x4%, PP. “9. 
The Patriarchal ‘Theory. Based on. the Papers 
of the late John Ferguson McLennan, Ed- 
ited and ane by Donald McLennan, 


p. xvi, 355. London and New 
York: vs Baath He an & Go . 


History of Costation Names. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge, author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
etc. 7)4x4%, pp. cxlili, 476. The same........ 2 be 
The Life of James Clerk Maxwell, Sith Selec- 
tions from his Corres; an 
wis Cam helt, M.A., 


al Writings. By Lewi 

L ‘D. and "William Garnett, M.A. 736x43,, 
pp. xv, 421. e same 2 
Tm. Rvetd of Virgil. Translated into English 
W. Mackail, M.A, 734x434, pp. vi, 304 
The: 4.3. Weulgeestnne Tierra rine p ene 
The Little Schoolmaster =, AS ritual Ro- 
nee. Second Part. H. Sh horthouse, 
author of “ John Groteaent ¥. 74 x4%, Pp. 
BE, BO icccccccsconscesccsccegenbecess -0ce 
The Young ‘Seniens an Elementary Handbook 
of Sunday -School ee ge By William 
H. Groser, B, Sc., author of “The Sunday- 
School Teacher's Manual,” etc. 7x44, pp. 
viii, 133. Boston: Congregational Wunday- 
School and Publishing Soci ety a 
Primer 5 Christian Evidence. By “Red- 
tord, M. A., LL.B., author of “The Ratbone 
7x4, pp.108, The same.. 
y-fohes Text Book. By 
12 PP. xx, =. = 





of Scripture. ” ete. 

The Bible: the Sunda 
Alfred Holborn, 
same... 


Weird Tales. “By EL T. W. Hoffmann, “A "New 
Translation trom the German, with a Blo- 
~. phical Memoir. By J TBealby, B 
wo volumes, 74x4%, i 
York: Charles Scripner’s ons Two vols... 


pectondeae 1 50 
Footprints of the tha of Man, as ~~ dd 
Saint Mark. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock 
D.D. With an Iptroduction by the Lord 
ag th Ely. In two volumes. Tg x44 Ppp. 
New York: Thomas hit: 
Gd esanknke-cudsunstebsdstuieeiecntcenbecsidaeds 
Revelation: Universal and 8 postal, By the Rev. 
William W. Olssen, Ly? . author of “Per- 
sonality.” 73¢x4%, ee iilccscstapiindesesteses 
Anthée. By Mrs. G. W. aa 74x44, p 
272. New York, Saulliins & Hunt; Cincinnetl: 
Cranston & Sto 
The Hallam Suaenatinn, A Tale of Methodist 
Life in Two Countries, By Amelia E, Barr, 
734x436, pp. 810. The sam 
Ciaqgaateptation. Polition 
ag from ‘the Writ: 
ward, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
Arranged » a+ William Samuel Lily. 74x43, 
pe. x 1 o. ew York: Catholic Publication 
eaten t,t alee te 
Jos. Walter Wilstach. 73¢x4%, pp. 118. The 
In Durance Vile, and ‘Other Stories. B By The 
Du author of “ert ig,’’ olly 


"Phiadelphia? 
Nouchette Carey, author of “ Nellie's By (Tova 
ries," etc. 7x4\4, pp. 467. The same. 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers. The Writings of ‘the 
Fathers down to A. D. 325, The Rev. ples. 
ander Roberts, D.D., and James Donaldso 
LL.D., Editors. American Reprint of the 


1% 


100 


Bawn * etc. PP. 
J. B. rh. v4 Co 


Robert Ord’s Atonement, “AN 


075 


oxe, D. 0x6 44, 
Pp. co (2. Buffalo: The Christian Litera: 
ure Publishing OO. cccccccccccces- cocccsccccsees 

A Voice From the Orient. A Series of Sermons 

by Mangasar M, Man gasarian, Pastor Spring 
Garden Church. 7 Taxite, pp. 218. Philadel- 


Philosophie Seniiete or, Da; — Oppengé. By 
Julia Re Anagnos. 1x4 Boston 

D TE ic tatcssnenssesee. <tindacentanens 

An _ Garland. Ry Sarah M. B. Piatt, au- 

“A Woman’s Poems,” etc. 744x434, 

RP ii Bost ly wwe = =e ous: — ee 


1 00 
School- an How ‘40. Do Tt. By "Hiram ‘Or- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 


Globe Readings from Standard 
Authors. 


GOLDSMIIH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a 
—— of Goldsmith, by Professor Masson. 380 








ootaae LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE 
LADY OF TaE LAKE, Edited with Notes by Pal- 

ye. 30cents. 
sScoTT’s MARMION and THE LORD Of THE 
ISLES. With Notes by the same Editor. 30 cents, 
KINGSLEY’'S THE HEROES; or, GREEK FAIRY 
peered FOR MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. 


anne TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Alfred Ainger, M.A. 5v cents. 

YONGE’sS A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gathered and 
parrated anew. 50 cents. 

KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES. A FAIRY TALE 
FOR ALAND BABY. With Illustrations, 50 cents. 

KINGSLEY’S MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or, 
FIRST LESSONS ON EARTH LORE FOR CHIL. 
DREN. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

PAIMORE’S CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE 
BEST POETS. 50cents. 

COWPER’S TASK, TIROCINIUM, and THE HISTORY 
OF JOHN GILPIN. Edited by Benham. 30 cents, 

In ordering, please specify MACMILLAN’S GLOBE 

READINGS. Pa ae ae 

New cheap edition of “ Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland and Through the Looking Glass, and What 

Alice Found There,” in one volume. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES {N WONDERLAND and 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, AND WHAT 
ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis Carroll. Com- 
plete in one volume. With nearly 100 illustrations 
by Tenniel, 12mo, cloth, 7 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVE. | 


The Andover Review 


FOR MARCH 


Contains Articles by 


Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins. 

Prot. E. V. Gerhart. 

Hon. D.H. Chamberlain. 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall, 

Rev. Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 


Editorial Articles on 


The Crusade Against Common Schools, 

The Confidence of the Dead. 

Generai Gordon at Khartoum. 

The Free Church Movement in Sweden (II), 
Rev. W. M. Montgomery. 

Review of Prof. Allen’s Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought, by Prof. EK. C. Smyth. 

30 cents. Yearly Subscription, $3, 


Edited by 








HOUGHTON, ‘WIPELIN & CO, Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Franch. Germal.-— SpaHish. 


OU can, by ten weeks study, waster either of these 

ns ag apmcien ty. for every-day and business 
conyersat Rich. 8. Rosenthal's celebrated 
Welererocknst pt. Terms, 85.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to ail ques- 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 
1, 25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 

MEINFERMOBART PUBLISHING CoO., 

Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 











ABYHOOD, EDITED BY MARION HAR- 
LAND 8 nd Dr. Lero . Yale, is the only peri- 


~ aa it has become “the talk” among moth- 
ers everywhere. If you have not yet seen it, send 15 
cents fora iy copy to BABYHOOD, Box 8123 New 
York, and its columns of solid information and 
useful hints in nu ry matters will amply repay you 
for the small invéstment. 

The back numbers from December are becoming 
scarce, and readers wishing to begin with the first 
issue should subscribe at once. 


MYSTERIES OF GODLINESS, 


BY 
Horatio G. Kern. 


This is the Book for laymen who are seeking the 
truth. It containsan epitome of the Doctrines of the 
Church from the Bible Standpoint. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 


_For Sale by all Booksellers, Price, $1.25. ate 
A. 8. BARNES & OU.. Educational Publishers, N. ¥ 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


A prominent lithographic establishment of New 
York has issued a finely executed picture, entitled 

presentative Religious Journals and Journalists 
of America. ” It gives a most excellent liken of 
each of the following well-known editors. 
H, CLAY FECMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-school 

Times, Philad pale 

HENRY it M. DEX'TER, D.D., of The Congregationalist, 


6. J. BARROWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, 
IRENHUS PRIME, D.D., of The New York Ot Ob: 


epi’; Naren D.D., of The E: N kc. 
oui Yr, 

HENRY M. FIELD! D.D, of The Ko angele Ne 
he [ihe Boangelist, N. | & A 
LORY, D.D., of The Churchman, 


New 
HENRY Cc. BOWEN, f The Ind ndent, 

WM. 0, GHAY PLD, of The Inter tor, Chicage, one 
J.G; MON tFOur, D'D., of Lhe Herald and Presbyter, 


ncinna’ 
ISAAC “eRiLTT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 


The oy oy gives a likeness of the ed: 
otooes ch pape eA © well-executed fac-si atmtis ve. 
on of the ‘arse Pp ase of the pa 








i 
artintshave nave spared no effort to make & pletute the 
actory one of kind ever ’ roduced by 
Seer 


« aize, te y baghea by costae - 








Charles Scribner's Sons, 


HAVE JUST READY: 
By E. T. W. HorrMann, a new 


WEIRD TALE s translation from the German. 


With a Biographical Memoir. By J. T. BEaLBy, 
B.A., 2 vols., 12mo., with portrait, $3.00. 

From Carlyle’s Essay on Hoffmann: “ Moody, sen- 
sitive, and fantastic, he wandered through the world 
like a foreign presence, subject to influences of which 
common natures have happily no glimpse. ... 
His head was forever swarming with beautiful or hor- 
rible chimeras, - +» The products of a mindso 
brilliant, wild and singular as that’ of Hoffmann 
may long hover in the remembrance of the world, 
and he is not to be overlooked in any survey of 
German literature, and leant of all by the foreign stu- 
dent of it.” 


Read will w this new toepieGen in an 
excellent Ree Bs edition. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AUTHORS. 


Acollection of the testimony of contemporaries 
as to the characteristics, habits, daily life, and 
surroundings of the leaders in English literature 
in this century. Edited by Epwarp T. Mason 
With Portraits. Four volumes, 12mo, $1.50 each. 
Three volumes now ready. 

I. 





II. Tl. 
Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Hogg, 
Moore, Lamb, Campbell, 
Rogers, Hazlitt, Chalmers, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, Wilson, 
Southey, Procter, De Quincey, 
Landor, Jeffrey. 


The fourth, and concluding volume, will contain 
anecdote biographies of Hood, Macaulay, Sidney 
Smith, Jerrold, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, and 
Dickens, 

*“Mr, Mason,” says the New York Sun, “ has ren- 
dered great service to the readers of numerous me- 
moirs of English men of letters. 


A New IxLiustratTep AND Unrrorm EDITION oF 


THE WORKS OF DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 


In fourteen volumes, 12mo, cloth extra, in a box 
(sold only in sets), 820. 








*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway. New York. 


THE STANDARD. 


PIRITUAL: 
ONGS-roRrHe 









This remarkably successful book, by the 
author of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” “Spir- 
itual Songs,” etc., can now be had bound in 
red waterproof boards at 30 cents in quan- 
tities, The hymn edition, bound in full 
cloth, with red edges, costs only 20 cents. 
Send quantity price for sample, The Cent- 
ury Co., 33 Kast 17th Street. New-York. 


~ HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


ARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
HAkpEiCS 4s 4 A A - ° 4 


BARPER'S YOUN 
HARPER'S CA Ta LOGUK will be sent by’ mai 
on test he One 





THE ONLY A,COMPLETE - EDITIONS. 


/ 


The ‘“* NEW POPULAR EDITION ” ot / 


PRESCOTT 'S WORKS 


Printed from the plates of the New Revised Edition 
with the author’s lateet corrections and additi 


LIANT|L 








Edited by J. Foster Kix. 


History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 Vols. 
History of the Conquest of Mexice. 3 Vols. 
History of the Conquest of Peru. 2 Vols. 

History ofthe Reign of Philip 1I. 3 Vols. 
History of the Reign of Charies V. 3 Vols. 
Prescott’s Miscellaneous Essays. 1 Vol, 

Life of Prescott, by George Ticknor. 
Price per volume, in new style of clath binding, $1.50, 


THE NEW REVISED EDITION 


PRESCOTT'S WORKS 


With the author's latest corrections and additions, 


Edited by J. Foster Kirk, In Fifteen Vols, 


The Edition is Illustrated with Maps, Plates and 

Portraits. 

Price per volume, 12mo, in fine English cloth, with 

black and gold ornamentation, $2.00; library 
sheep, $2.50; half calf, giit back, $3.50. 


“ The ty ypography.. is een the entire mochanion ex- 
ecution 0) books is queuiete, and we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce the series not onl WY tte best edition 
of Prescott's Works ever Publishe ut one of the 
handsomest set of buoks the American press has given 
us.”—Boston Journal. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pub’rs, 
“ 716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


IAYELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 

APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

= em 12 Bleecl Street. New York. 

Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’g Oo,, Hartford, Conn, 


WANTED. 


ONT Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
ed ing MONTE the world. 1 sample free. 
Address J. eo pees Detrou ich. 























AGE nand Women, ® fary 
Steady 
JAME' urseryinan, Rochester, x 


D vow 
$6 5 ik & preard for 8 3 live ¢ Young 
P, W. Lame ko. Philad Rn 





GLOBES. {4sizey an sty. Prices reduced. Send for 
—$—$—L———— 





EDUCATION. 
BEST TEACHERS, A Voukton, 
romptly prov provided for Families, 00) e 
et with post ons. 


he and sald for 
e J SCHERMER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INsTITUTE,7 


Street, N.Y 


THE AMERICAN AND aaa 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


supplies to schools and and, Semaition 
eee tutors, and ieee of 


American or foreig: + #4 
al instructors, pe] wishing pe in r\geen 
superior governesses wait hat it helpful to ap) 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
AMERICAN AND FoREIGN 1 cuEns AGEN oy 
the lowest o: 


OberlinZ#2: 


os CLLEGE, Oberiin, O., 
ligious influences elective ant 1 ene 











educational advant 


mana eemnent. How building. ieee 


=: Oberlin. 


MUSIC, 


EASTER MUSIC. 


SERVICES, ANTHEMS, AND SOLOS. 


By the Best Writers. 


Ricg, Director. 











Send for our complete list of Easter Music, free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
New York Office, 55 East 13th St. 
EASTER ANTHEMS, HYMNS, CAROLS, 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


London and New York, 
AS WE HAVE, BORNE THE IMAGE OF THE 





LESS HE GO 


8. Wenins , ian enendsaanaennenkhieieinkiideathh naan ies all 6c, 
whey i 18 HE WHO COMETH IN tim 

NAME OF THE LO RD ph. Gon: ~~ eeygfeeeeen at 

‘ORTH INT 7; Barby. eehseeteds be, 
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HE I8 RISEN ti H. Gi 





YE THEN BE RISEN. Dr. J, Naylo 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUARE, WL Y. 


“THE TAITERARY REVOL 


authors, but includes many of the most 
American Classics, as the following 


confine its publications to the works of Foreign or Ancient 


AMERICAN FICTION. 


These are the now justly celebrated ‘‘ Caxton Editions,” 





- 129° oVitth Ae 14 Meer York. 





aR oricen Mitte 


UTION” does not|HAWTHORNE’S TWICE TOLD TALES. In one large 12mo: 


excellent and famous 
titles certify. 


GREENWOOD. 


volume, Small Pica type, leaded. 
HAWTHORNE’S GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. 
12mo. volume, Small Pica type, leaded. 
The WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 
One handsome 12mo., volume, Long Primer type. 
CREENWOOD JUVENILES. Nine delightful volumes by Grace 
One new, the others formerly ae by Ticknor & 
Fievps at 75 cents to $1.25 


Price, 40 cents. 


In one large 
Price, 40 cents. 


By Frances M. Whitcher. 
Price, 40 cents. 


each. Price of the set, $3.00. 





unabridged, large type, excellent paper and press work, very 

tasteful cloth binding—no handsomer editions ever before 

issued at Jess than three to five times the cost. 

PROSE TALES of EDGAR A. POE. In one handsome large 
12mo, volume of 712 pages, Long Primertype. Price, $1.00, 

COOPER’S LEATHER STOCKING TALES. Six large 12mo. Vol- 
umes, bound in three, aggregating about 2,400 pages, Long Primer type. 
The set contains: Taz Deerstayer, PatHrinper, Last or Tax Mout- 
cans, THE Pioneers, THE Pratriz, THe Spy. Price, $2.50, 

WORKS of WASHINGTON IRVING. Complete (except life of 
Washington, which will soon opens) in six beautiful volumes, large 
type, over 5,000 pages. Price, $4.00. 

Also Library Edition, in nine volumes, fine cloth, gilt tops, 6.00, 

AMERICAN POETS. 

These editions are not unabridged (except Poe and Willis), 
but include all on which copyright has expired—of course, 
all those earlier writings which gave the authors their world- 
wide fame. Allin large type and fine cloth binding. 

POEMS by H. W. LONGFELLOW. In one 12mo. volume of 269 
pages. Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents, 


POEMS by JOHN G. WHITTIER. In one 12mo. volume of 319 
pages, Small Pica type, leaded, Price, 40 cents. 


POEMS by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. In one 12mo. volume, |} 


347 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY—PATRIOTISM. 

EMINENT AMERICANS. Brief Biographies of Statesmen, Pa- 
triots, Orators, and others. By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. With over 
100 portraits. Large 12mo., cloth. Price, 70 cents. 

CYCLOPEDIA of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. By John Frost, LL.D. 
Small octavo, 672 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. With portraits. Fine 
cloth. Price, 80 cents, 

ACHIEVEMENTS of CELEBRATED MEN. By James Parton. 
Large octavo, 839 pages, Small Pica type. Cloth, $1.40, 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Famous Orations and Patriotic Pa- 
pers, from Washington to Lincoln. Large 12mo. cloth, 65 cents. 


_ FROM PRESS AND PEOPLE. 

The following are characteristic of thousands of quotations 

which might be made from paper and letters of correspondents. 

“T am absolutely amazed at the cheapness and real excellence of your 

books.”—Rev. Dr. SHEPHERD, Santa Rosa, Cal 

“The books are marvels of excellence and elegance combined.”— 

Prest. D. 8. Grecory, Lake Forest University, Ill. 

‘There is only one drawback. It seems more like getting a present 

than making a p "—Church » Toronto, 

“The books as books are excellent. ut Peper, type, press work, and 

binding are all good.” —Literary World, Bosto: 

Postage.—Books by mail cost 20 per cent. extra to prepay. 
RE neat A NE Eh as A ko 


cen eee aden enema 
cou This Coupon will be received in lieu of 2 cents cash, toward the 
price of above costing not less than $2.00, if sent within 10 








POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR A. POE. Complete in one hand- 
some 12mo. volume. Cloth, 40 ets.; gilt edges, ornamented, 60 cents, 
POETICAL WORKS of N. P. WILLIS. Complete in one hand- 
some 12mo, volume. Cloth, 40 cts.; gilt edges, ornamented, 60 cts. 


ESSAYS—HUMOR, Etc. 
Unabridged, large type, tasteful cloth ‘bindingqalways and 


PON 
25 CENTS. from date of this (give name of paper). This offer is to se- 
cure your PROMPT response and the paying advertising mediums. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
on reasonable evidlerice of good faith. Address 
- SCAN B, ALDEN, Publisher. 














P 0. Box 1907, 393 Pearl Street, New Tork, 
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Religions _Futelligence, 


CHURCHES IN NEW YORK. 


Tue city of New York is a world in it- 
self, and a record of its religious work 
makes an interesting chapter. The annual 
pamphlet by Secretary Jackson, of the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society, 
gives a summary of ecclesiastical and other 
statistics, which are imposing even tothose 
who are already familiar with the general 
facts. 

The population of the city, according to 
the census of 1880, was 1,206,299. The 
present population must be nearly a million 
and a half without counting Brooklyn and 
the other adjacent districts, which have a 
population well on toward a million, and 
are parts of the city in fact, though not in- 
corporated with it by statute. There are 
‘also some 80,000 transient people in the 
city. Surely here is a vast field for Chris- 
tian labor. 

There are other figures which are cu- 
rious and not without significance, as re- 
lated to Christian work. There are in this 
city about 25,000 more females than males. 
About half the people live in tenement 
houses --i. ¢., dwellings containing three or 
more families. Nearly half the people 
were born in foreign countries; and when 
it is remembered that many of their chil- 
dren, though born in this country, are of 
the same ways of thinking as their parents, 
it will be seen that perhaps more than half 
the population is ‘‘foreign” in character 
About a hundred die each day, and more 
than 125 are born. 

The 489 churches, chapels, and missions 
have accommodations for 375,000 persons. 
The 896 Protestant places of worship can 
accommodate 275,000. Of the 304,782 
children in the city, 115,826 are in Sunday- 
schools, 88,237 in evangelical Sunday- 
schools, while 193,829 is the estimated at- 
tendance at the day schools, public and 
private. There are 12,000 drinking places 
where the ‘‘ Devil’s protracted meeting” 
is kept up the year round. The current 
expenses of the churches amount to about 
three million dollars a year. On the pnb- 
lic schools four millions are expended, on 
the police force four millions, on amuse- 
ments in theaters, operas, etc., about seven 
millions, and on drink sixty millions. The 
drinking pluces pay half a million in license 
fees. About ahundred and fifty persons 
are committed to the city prisons each day, 
three-fourths of them being intemperate. 
‘Lhe constant population of the prisons, 
alms-houses, hospitals, etc., is about 12,000. 
The local charitable societies and institu- 
tions disburse annually about four million 
dollars. 

The churches and missions are classified 
as follows: Baptist, 48; Congregational, 9; 
Friends, 4; Jewish Synagogues, 31; 
Lutheran, 24; Methodist, 69; Moravian. 2; 
Presbyterian, 81; Episcopal, 88; Reformed, 
27; Roman Catholic, 61; Unitarian, 8; 
Universalist, 4; Undenominational and 
Miscellaneous, 54. Besides these there are 
societies of Spiritualists, Free Thinkers, 
etc. There are ten churches for seamen 
and fourteen free reading rooms for work- 
ing-men. There are half a dozen boys’ 
clubs providing reading matter and quiet 
games for boysintheevening. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association has six 
branches, and there are similar provisions 
for young women. There are more than 
250 city missionaries at work. There are 
about 4,000 Chinamen in New York and 
Brooklyn, about one-fourth of whom are in 
Sunday-school. 

If there be any new feature in the Chris- 
tian life of the city it consists in greater at- 
tention to mission work. There are *‘ gos- 
pel” services in theaters, and secular halls, 
an also permanent mission churches are 
organized. Some of the finest of the recently 
erected church buildings in the city are at 
mission stations. Furthermore, the wealth- 
ier churches are organizing mission work 
in their own edifices. For example, a 
series of Sunday evening ‘ evangelistic” 
services has been started at the Brick 

Church on Fifth Avenue, on Murray Hill. 
Similar movements are made in other up- 
town congregations. The geography of 
the city is such that any church can engage 
in ‘‘ mission” work. The edifices of the 
wealthier churches are on Fifth and Madi- 


son Avenues, and the well-to-do classes live 
in the central strip of the city, lying be- 
tween, say Lexington and Seventh Avenues. 
On each side of this strip lies a population 
with smal], though comfortable incomes, 
while outside these, say between Second 
Avenue andthe East River, and between 
Ninth Avenue and the North River, lie tene- 
ment-house districts. Thus a segment ex- 
tending from Fifth Avenue to either river 
will contain the homes of the wealthy, and 
of the middle class as regards wealth, and 
of the very poor. In other words, within 
half a mile of the edifice of each wealthy 
congregation lies a tenement-house district. 
‘The rich and the poor meet together” 
literally in New York, and it is pleasing to 
know that there is at least a little awaken- 
ing toa practical recognition of the fact 
that they ought to meet in the house of 
God. 
— — ae 

A paper giving ‘Approximate Religious 
Statistics in the cities of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny in 1884,” has been prepared with great 
care by the pastor of the Fourth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church of Pittsburgh. The population is 
classified as follows: Protestant, 185,908; Ro- 
man Catholic, 83,000 ; Israelite, 3,000 ; Buddhist, 
92; nominally irreligious, 15,000; total popu- 
lation of the two cities, 287,000. Of the Prot- 
estant denominations, the Evangelical Lutheran 
takes the lead in the number of communicants, 
11,350 as estimated. The Presbyterian Church 
follows with 7,255, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church reports 6,711. Fourth in the list is the 
United Presbyterian Church, with its 5,588 
communicants. The Baptists number 2,605, and 
the Episcopalians 2,525. The total membership 
of evangelical churches, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, is «46,477. There are 
155 congregations, and 163 houses of wor- 
ship. These congregations and their mis- 
sions, of which there are about twenty-six, 
are sustained at a cost of over $382,000 per 
annum, and they give for work away from home 
#160,000. That is, they give to others forty per 
cent. as much as they use for themselves. About 
50,000 attend public worship every Sabbath. Of 
the nearly 47,000 members, over 17,000 are men, 
and nearly 30,000 women, Of the former 4,500 
are young men; the latter represent 20,000 
evangelical homes, There is about one evangeli- 
cal communicant to every six of the inhabitants. 
In the whole United States the proportion is 
estimated at one to every five of the population. 
The gain for the last seventeen years has been 
thirty-two evangelical churches, and 21,000 
members, slightly greate in proportion than the 
increase of the population. The total reported 
annual enrollment in Protestant Bible schools is 
about 32,000. There are 11,000 in the Catholic 
parochial schools, leaving 27,000 of the popula- 
tion of school age unaccounted for. 


....In a recent speech at Birmingham, Mr. 
Bright said : 

** Well, I won’t undertake to prophesy, but I ob- 
serve rather a numerous class of persons in this 
country, growing more numerous every day, who 
do not like the State Church. That is not one of 
the questions which might easily or speedily be 
dealt with. Idonot deny for a moment that the 
question of Disestablishment might in Scotland, and 
I should say also in the Principality of Wales, be 
considered almost, if not fally, ripe; and I should 
not be surprised if, during the coming Parliament, 
those two questions should bring about some con- 
siderable and very lively discussions. With regard 
to the Church of England—a venerable institution, 
including within it many, far more than I can recol- 
lect, excellent and good men, endeavoring jn their 
several! districts and parishes and positions to do 
good—the Church of England is liable at this 
moment to, and is suffering from two complaints, 
° But the question, as we must ail feel, as I 
fee] you desire it to become ripe, is not ripe for the 
dealing with it by any Cabinet that we are likely to 
see during this coming Parliament. It is a question 
that will work itself out, and without violent attacks 
from the outside,” 

The Liberationists think the Great Commoner 
is not quite abreast of the rank and file of the 
Liberal party. 


....The Wesleyans of England are indignant 
at the announcement that the Established 
Church is about to appoint a bishop for the 
Fiji Islands, They denounce this as ecclesiasti- 
cal poaching, for while there are in the entire 
group only three organized Episcopalian con- 
gregations, in charge of two clergymen, the 
Wesleyan Methodists have 1,200 congregations, 
11 European ministers, 51 native miuis- 
ters, 32 catechists, 1,070 head teachers, all of 
whom are devoted fully to evangelistic or pas- 
toral work, and 1,730 local preachers, besides 
class leaders and school teachers. There are, 
moreover, only about 2,000 Europeans in the 
islands, The native population almost to a 
man are Methodists, having been rescued from 
the most degraded heathenism by the labors of 
Wesleyan missionaries during the last fifty 


“years. The excuse for this proposed action is 


that a wealthy gentleman has offered £10,000 





toward an endowment fund, to which the So- 





ciety for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
has added a grant of £1,000. 


...-The clergy and laity of the Welsh Episco- 
pal Church propose to steal a march upon the 
Liberation Society by commencing an agitation 
for the restoration of the ancient Archbishopric 
of St. David’s. At present each of the bishops 


in the Principality can preach in the vernacular, . 


and has strong national sympathies with the 
people. This used not to be the case. If Wales 
can secure a primate of its own, the charge 
that the national Church is ‘an alien in- 
stitution’ will have less weight. A meeting of 
representative Welshmen (including some of the 
leading non-conformists) is proposed, when the 
proposal will be put into shape, and laid before 
the Prime Minister. The late Lord Beaconsfield 
more than once expressed his sense of the wisdom 
of such a step. 


....-The signs are increasing that among the 
Jews of Continental Europe there is a movement 
toward Christianity. The latest indication of 
this kind is the appearance of a new political 
and literary paper in Vienna, published in He- 
brew, and called Ha Qol (The Voice), which 
takes a decidedly friendly position toward 
Christianity in this burning question. On the 
other hand, the ultras among the israelites 
are beginning to publish words cf warning, and 
are hoisting the danger signals. In the whole 
Jewish world of Europe, especially in the East- 
ern countries, there is a fermentation going on, 
which Christians should watch with interest. 


... Recent statistics show that the Scottish 
Episcopal Church has increased in numbers in 
the last two years, but has fallen off in contri- 
butions. Its strength lies in Edinburgh, and is 
due to exceptional causes—the aristocratic ele- 
ment in the population, the Parliament House 
influence, the wsthetic tastes of the Modern 
Athens, etc. That the progress of Episcopacy 
in Scotland generally is but slight, and that its 
progress, even in Edinburgh, is not of serious 
import, is shown pretty conclusively by the lan- 
guishing condition of Scottish Episcopal finance. 
So says the Christian World. 


....In a recent address in London, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Whitworth, M. P., spoke quite optimist- 
ically of the great good which has resulted from 
the ‘Gospel Temperance” work. He said that, 
according to the reports of judges, crime was at 
present decreasing at a most rapid rate, convic- 
tions being not more than one-half, in propor- 
tion to population, what they were years ago—a 
result which he attributed in great measure to 
the spread of temperance and the Gospel. He 
said that he should be glad to see in the nexi 
Parliament purely political questions laid aside 
and social questions brought to the front. 


....The tenth of February was the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the consecration 
of the famous Temple Church, in Lon- 
don, and the church to which the tourist 
goes, not only to see the historic edifice, but also 
to hear Dr. Vaughan. The anniversary was cele- 
brated by an elaborate service and a public din- 
ner. The consecrator, in 1185, was Heraclius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, who had come to Lon- 
don as the guest of the Knights Templar. The 
Holy City was then in Christian hands; but two 
years later Saladin recaptured it. 


...-The sales of books and other publications, 
by the Methodist Book Concern, last year in New 
York amounted to $988,634, and the sales in Cin- 
cinnati were nearly as large. The value of, the 
real estate belonging to the Methodist Book Con- 
cern in New York City amounts to $700,000, and 
iu various cities in the West the real estate 
owned by the Concern is valued at about $300,- 
000 more. 


...-Itis said that, though the Protestant popu- 
lation of Berlin has increased by half a million 
since 1870, only two new churches have been 
built. The few pastors are overburdened. It 
is reported that Sunday afternoon, some time 
since, one of them had to perform 108 baptisms 
and nine marriages. : 


....-The Pope has written to the Catholic 
bishops in England to publish the instruetions 
of the l’ropaganda against the education of 
Catholics in English universities. The Pope in- 
tends to proclaim the canonization of the Eng- 
lish martyrs, Sir Thomas More and Cardinal 
Fisher. 


....A continuous stream of Jews from Russia 
and Roumania is flowing into Palestine, says the 
Jewish World, and many even of those who 
went to America have returned to the land of 
their fathers. Most of them support themselves 
by their own labor. 


...-During the year 1884 there were 244 new 
Lutheran churches erected in the United States, 
divided in language as follows: German, 138 ; 
English, 59; Swedish, 22; Norwegian, 14; Nor- 
wegian-Danish, 7; Danish, 2; Finnish, 1; Slo- 
wakian, 1. 

...+The Theater Services Committee, in Lon- 
don, have thirteen theaters and halls, in which, 
week after week, mission services are held. The 
attendance is large. 





Missions, 


Mr. Cary, of the American Board’s Mission 
in Japan, has been making a journey,.in antici- 
pation of beginning regular work in the 
province of Sanuki, on the Island of Shikoku. 
A promise of an opening had been made in 
Takamatsu, the chief city, through the influence 
of Mr. Miyaji, an instrument maker, a member 
of the Okayama Church, who, having business 
there, had ‘‘ influenced a few persons to think 
favorably of Christianity.” At Sakaide, a 
smaller city, Mr. Cary learned the following 
story, illustrating the effect of Christian 
morality : 

“About three years ago a man from this place 
came to Okayama, bringing with him a deformed 
child, to be treated by Dr. Berry. It being necessary 
to have some mechanical apparatus made, the man 
went to Mr. Miyaji, promising to give more than the 
regular price if special care was taken to have the 
instrument perfect. Mr. Miyaji said: *‘ You needn’t 
offer me any extra price ; for without it I shal] make 
it just as well as I know how, and I couldn’t do 
more than that, however much you gave me,’ This 
was new doctrine for Japan, and the astonished 
man desired to know the reason for such strange 
conduct, His astonishment increased when he 
found it arose from Christianity, a religion which he 
had supposed to be only evil, He was led to inquire 
further, and Miss Talcott, becoming interested in 
his case, had several Jong talks with him. He went 
back determined to be a Christian. On his return 
to Sakaide he induced some others to read the Bible, 
though perhaps none can yet be set down as Chris- 
tians.” 


...-The annual meeting of the Christians of 
the American Board Mission in Ahmednug- 
gar, in Ostober, is an important event every 
year in the religious history of Western India. 
At the last meeting the following subjects were 
discussed : ‘* What are some of the temptations 
to which we Christians are most -exposed ?” 
‘Life in Christ” ; ‘Why do not more Hindus 
and Mussulmans become Christians now?” A 
special session was held for women and children, 
At the closing session, the subjects were dis- 
cussed of ‘The importance of Christians who 
feel offended with others following Christ’s in- 
junction in Matt. xviii, 15—18”; ‘* How to make 
public worship most profitable” ; and ‘‘ How can 
our Christians become accustomed to make giv- 
ing an act of glad worship ?” The most capable 
aud spiritually minded of the Christian con- 
verts, and the missionaries, made the leading 
addresses. Ten new converts were baptized, 
and two persons who had formerly been in the 
Church and were under discipline. The annual 
convocation of the American Board’s Mission at 
Jaffna, Ceylon, was also an interesting occasion, 
and was attended by more than 600 persons, 
while a children’s meeting was held in another 
room. More than 300 communicants were pres- 
eut at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 


.... According to the report of the ober pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod, the Russian mis- 
sions in Siberia had a prosperous course in 1882, 
Eighteen priests and seventeen psalm-singers, 
assisted by three baptized Lamas, labored under 
the direction of an Archimandrite on eighteen 
stations. In the Bilkshirsky mission, a temple 
was built by the converts, in which 120 men 
were baptized. At another station a merchant 
defrayed the expense of erecting a mission- 
house. The conversion of 1,724 heathen was re- 
ported in the Irkutsk mission. In the Trans- 
baikal, two abbots, seven hierono-monks, nine- 
teen priests, and a number of baptized Burjits, 
including a woman teacher, are laboring under 
the direction of the Episcopal Vicar. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Lamaists, more 
than 800 heathen and Mohammedans were bap- 
tized. In the government of Tomsk, over 400 
Kirghese, mostly Mohammedans, came over to 
Christianity. 


....A writer in the Church Missionary Intel- 
ligencer gives a careful review of the relation of 
mission work in India to the civil government 
from the beginning. His conclusion is that the 
government has done all it could, under the cir- 
cumstances, for Christianity. tle says: 


“But while | maintain that the British Govern- 
ment has done as much as it is practicable for a 
human government, under such untoward circum- 
stances, to do, I dare not say that the members of 
the government, in their individual capacity, have 
done al) that their Government allowed them, or all 


that their conscience should have impelled them to 
do, in commending the doctrine of Christ our Saviour 
to all men. Ah! If all Englishmen in India lived 
the religion they profess, there would be many more 
native Christians, ‘ All the country would be Chris- 
tian,’ said a native, not himself a Christian, ‘if all 
your Christians were like Douald Macleod,’” 


....-News has reached the Church Missionary 
Society,tfrom Uyui, Central Africa, of the ar 
rival there of Mr. Stokes, after an unusually 
perilous journey through U-Gogo. Owing to 
the famine, he was obliged to take a route dif- 
ferent from the ordinary one; and his caravan 
was attacked by Wa-gogo robbers. Two of his 
men were killed, and several wounded at the first 
onset. His party then fired into the air, which 
frightened the assailants, and they retired ; but 
they afterward cut off. some stragrere. and cap- 
tured twelve loads of goods. . Stokes was 
surprised and pleased with what he found at 
Uyui. Mr. Blackburn was drawing many na- 
tives to his services and c including chiefs. 
Both the brethren plead for Christian ladies 
go out and teach the women, 
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Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury has asked 
Congress to make a deficiency appropriation of 
$45,000, to provide for the printing of National 
bank notes during the remainder of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, ending June 30th. The present 
appropriation was made for a supply of these 
notes, estimated at 7,000 sheets per working- 
day; but since February Ist, the orders have 
increased to an average of 12,000 per day. In 
view of the fact that all new National banking 
associations shall have a new and distinctive 
type of currency, and as the corporative exist- 
ence of 488 banks will expire during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, it is feared that, unless Con- 
gress provides means for the printing of an 
additional supply of notes, considerable em- 
barrassment will be felt by the new banks in se- 
curing enough notes for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 


..President Arthur has as yet taken no steps 
toward preparing for the removal of his person- 
al effects from the White House, and is not 
hikely to do so until about _the first of March. 
The painters, frescoers, paper-hangers, and dec- 
orators have just completed the renovation and 
improvement of every part of the building, 
which Mr. Arthur desired to have finished by the 
time of the advent of his successor. The White 
House has never in twenty years been in as 
good condition as it is at present. The private 
collections of pictures, books, bric-a-brac, etc., 
which Mr. Arthur will take away with him, are 
saidto be much greater in extent and vaiue than 
those with which his predecessors had sur- 
rounded themselves during their administra- 
tions. 


..In the Swaim court-martial, on the 20th, 
General Swaim was recalled by the defense. He 
denied the statement of Mr. Bateman that there 
was an arrangement between them under which 
he supplied forage for the two horses kept at 
the Stewart Castle stable. General Swaim’s 
statements at times were somewhat confused, 
The defense then rested their case, but asked the 
privilege of making two arguments. The Judge- 
Advocate said that he was willing to submit the 
case without argument. The court, after pri- 
vate consultation, decided to hear no argument, 
and went at once into secret session to consider 
their finding in the case. 


..All the remaining cases before the Ala- 
bama Claims Commissioners, involving the de- 
struction of or damage to vessels by Confeder- 
ate cruisers, will be called for trial on Wednes- 
day, March 18th, and if not then ready will be 
summarily dismissed, and on Wednesday, May 
20th, all the other cases on the docket, both of 
the first and second class, will be called in their 
regular order, and those not reported ready for 
trial on that day, or not actually ready for trial 
when reached, will be finally dismissed, 


..The action of the House in striking out 
the Hennepin Canal appropriation is a serious 
and possibly fatal blow to the entire River and 
Harbor bill. The most enthusiastic supporters 
of the bill were the advocates of the Hennepin 
Canal and of the Mississippi improvement. 
Both of these schemes having come to grief, 
their friends say that they have not only lost 
interest in the bill, but that they will endeavor 
to defeat it. 


. Senator Miller, of New York, reported fa- 
vorably from the Committee on Agriculture a 
resolution to place all that portion of the Arling- 
ton estate owned by the United States, and not 
needed tor the National Cemetery, the Signal 
Service Station and forts, under the direction of 
the Commissicner of Agriculture, to be used for 
agricultural purposes. 


.-The Post Office Inspectors stationed in 
various parts of the country bave been directed 
to make a thorough examination of the affairs 
of the Post Offices in their respective districts, 
80 that the postal service may be turned over to 
the incoming Administration in good condition. 


..-The President has approved the joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
deliver vo the Eighth New York Heavy Artillery 
Association the regimental colors which be- 
longed to the artillery, and which are now in 
the custody of the Secretary of War. 


.- The Committee on Naval Affairs adopted 
unanimously the report of the ‘ Jeannette” 
Committee, which blames no one and praises all. 


--The Texas Pacific Forfeiture bill was 
passed, with amendments, by the Senate on the 
19th, by a vote of 56 to 2. 


...The bill to retire General Grant failed to 
obtain the requisite two-thirds vote in the 
House, 

- Shooting a hotel employé at Washington 
is the charge against a son of Senator Mahone, 
of Virginia. 

DOMESTIO, 


--Colonel Andrew Jackson, grandson of 
President Andrew Jackson, recently took out 


letters of administration upon the estate of his 
grandfather, and immediately, through his s0- 
licitors, filed a bill in equity setting forth that 
the widow of the late Montgomery Blair and her 
son, Woodbury Blair, now have possession of 
and claim to own a large number of very valu- 
able papers relating to the public and private 
life ot General Jackson, and praying for an in- 
junction against the defendants to prevent them 
from disposing of or publishing any of the said 
papers. It is stated that these papers were 
placed in the hands of Amos Kendall, in 1848, 
with a view to the publication of a biography of 
General Jackson, which Kendall had undertaken 
to write. ‘lhe papers were lost for many years, 
and were found by Col. W. G. Terrill, of Ken- 
tucky, in 1879, subsequent to the death of Ken- 
dail, when they were placed in the hands of 
Montgomery Blair, ‘for safe keeping,” as Col- 
onel Jackson alleges in his bill. The represent- 
atives of Mr. Blair, however, claim that the 
papers were given to Francis P. Blair, Sr., by 
General Jackson. 


.-As the Ohio and Mississippi train, which 
left St. Louis on the 19th, was crossing Muscat- 
atack Creek, near North Vernon, Indiana, the 
rear sleeping car for New York was thrown 
down an embankment by a broken rail. The car 
plunged into the creek, standing straight up on 
one end, The train went half a mile before the 
accident was discovered. The sleeping-car was 
shattered. Two dead men were wedged in the 
ruins, One of them, E. O. Eldridge, of Jef- 
ferson, Texas, was brought here. The body of 
P. L. Plant, d¥ St. Louis, could not be taken 
out till this afternoon, ‘I'he porter, W. Carroll, 
colored, of Jersey City, was found under the 
stove, and was badly hurt. He died soon after- 
ward, 


.-Mr. Van Wagner, the Alabama Claims 
Commissioner, is considering 150 English claims 
for damages from the Alabama award, amount- 
ing to $1,000,000. The largest single claim is 
for $25,000, Twenty-five of the heaviest claims 
have been adjulged, amounting to $200,000. 
These are subject to the decision of the court at 
Washington, after an examination of the evi- 
dence taken at London, Owing to proof being 
defective from lapse of time, a large percentage 
of the English claims will fail. In the examina- 
tions the American counsel are watchful in 
order to preclude absolutely all claims of persons 
who sympathized with or aided the Confederates 
in the War of the Rebellion. 


.-The leading industry of Yonkers--the one 
that towers above all others—is carpet manu- 
facturing. A stock company, known as the 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company, has 
the sole control of this business, and gives em- 
ployment to 3,130 persons, who support 5,000 
or 6,000 more. Nearly half of Yonkers, in other 
words, is dependent upon the Carpet Company. 
On the 20th over 3,000 of these carpet factory 
employés struck work without a word of inti- 
mation to their employers, and the factories 
are now at a dead standstill. Nearly ninety per 
cent. of the employés are girls. 


.-In the Superior Criminal Court at East 
Cambridge, Mass., on the 16th, the case of Ex- 
Governor Moses, of South Carolina, charged 
with obtaining $34 under false pretenses from 
Col. T. W. Higginson, of Cambridge, came up 
for sentence, the defendant having pleaded 
guilty. Mr. Moses made an eloquent appeal for 
mercy, reviewing his past career, and said that 
his mind had given way under his troubles, 
instancing the paltriness of the crime in proof 
thereof. He was sentenced to six months in the 
House of Correction. 


.-Postmaster Pearson has announced 
that a big Southern mail, intended for New 
York, including several pouches of registered 
letters, was destroyed by the burning of the mail 
car in Thursday’s railway ccllision on the 
Virginia Midland, near Alexandria, 


..Anxiety is felt for the safety of the 
steamer ‘‘ Preston” which left New York about 
noon on Jan. 20th last, and has not since been 
heard from, She was bound for Avonmouth, 
England. She carried a crew of twenty-eight 
men, but had no passengers. 


..The Oregon Legislature has adjourned 
without choosing a Senator in Congress, The 
Republicans have a clear majority of sixteen in 
the joint convention of the two Houses; but 
they were unable to concentrate their strength. 


..It is reported that the Blocksley Alms- 
house was set on fire by an angry attendant to 
revenge himself on the chief physician, who 
had tried to get him dismissed. 


..A full moon and southeasterly gale, on 
the 16th, brought the highest Spring tide into 
New York harbor known for years. 


FOREIGN. 

..-The news from the Sidan the past week 
has been unfavorable to the English. Instead 
of General Wolseley’s advancing from Korti, to 
attack Metemneh, Colonel Buller, who com- 








mands General Stewart’s column is falling back 





from Gibat, near Metemneh to.Korti, and ther¢ 
is fear that disaster will overtake him before he 
reaches there. General Stewart has died from 






































his wounds received inthe fight near Gibat, 
He was one of the youngest generals in the 
army, being but forty-two. General Bracken- 
bury, the successor of General Earle, who was 
advancing from Korti on Berber, has been 
ordered to fall back on the former place. Thus 
the plans of General Wolseley have all been 
abandoned, and there is even fear of great re- 
verses. 


..Forty thousand persons to-day attended 
the funeral of M. Jules Louis Joseph Valles, the 
well-known socia;istic journalist of France, who 
died on the 14th. While the procession was 
marching to the grave, a large number of 
Frenchmen attacked the German Socialists in 
the procession, who carried a German flag cqn- 
spicuously hoisted immediately in the wake of 
the coffin. This provoked the Frenchmen in 
the streets, who shouted: ‘Down with the 
German flag!” The opposition soon extended 
to the Frenchmen ia the procession, When 
the flag was not lowered in answer to these 
shouts, it wes stoned. Then a free fight oc- 
curred between the Germans and the French- 
men. At the cemetery M. Henri Rochefort 
delivered a glowing eulogy on the life of M. 
Valles, and was enthusiastically greeted with 
cheers, and cries of ‘* Vive la revolution so- 
ciale!” ‘* Vive la Commune!” The public was 
apathetic. 


. Three thousand unemployed workmen, 
with several bands of music, appeared at the 
Loca] Government Board in London on the 16th, 
and demanded work. The mob then invaded 
Downing Street, and attempted to force its way 
into the official residence of Mr, Gladstone, 
where a cabinet council was being held. ‘They 
were driven off by the police. They also at- 
tempted to storm the Admiralty and Home 
Office. A large meeting of unemployed work- 
men was held also on the Thames enbankment. 
Resolutions were adopted demanding a reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor of Government work- 
men, and the construction of useful public works 
to give employment to the idle. The men be- 
came disorderly, and were dispersed by the 
police, 


.-The United States Consul at Malaga re- 
ports thet a partial estimate of the damages 
from the recent earthquakes in Spain shows a 
loss of nearly $4,000,000. This estimate is yet 
incomplete, as’not a single building in Malaga 
escaped more or less damage, Continuing 
shocks paralyze business, and prevent the re- 
turn of most of the citizens to their homes. 
Heavy frosts have killed the sugar cane, and 
damaged the olive and orange crops. A heavy 
fall of snow hasalso added to the misery of the 
homeless thousands, 


..--Parliament openedon Thursday, The 
policy of the Government was immediately at- 
tacked im both houses, but nothing has yet ap- 
peared to show what will be the issue of the 
coming debates. 


.-[t is said that Henry Burton, who is under 
arrest as an accomplice of James Cunningham 
in causing the explosion at the Tower of Lon- 
don, is about to turn informer, 





....Mrs, James Russell Lowell died in London 
last week. She was buried in Kensali Green 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S TASK. 


Few statesmen of the sternest mold would 
be brave enough to face without flinching 
the difficulties which are before Mr. Glad- 
stone. In his green old age, when he would 
be spending his days in quiet and peace, he 
is forced to enter the Parliamentary arena 
to explain and defend a policy which has 
been ovettaken with disaster, to sit in 
council of war and plan a tedious and costly 
campaign, to devise a wise scttlement of 
the great financial difficulties of a country 
which owes allegiance to another Power, to 
protect life and property at home against 
secret and savage foes, to satisfy his own 
countrymen that the blood of the idol of 
the English nation does not lie at the door 
of his government, and to raise money for 
vast expenditures without prostrating the 
already suffering industries of England. 
But the grand old man pleads neither his 
years nor bis health asa reason for sbrink- 
ing from the hard task before him. He 
takes up his burden so bravely, and withal 
so serenely, that it is impossible not to ad- 
mire him. 

Parliament opens at a most trying time. 
The last faint hope of Gordon’s safety has 
died out; Khartfim has fallen; the lives of 
General Stewart and General Earle and 
many brave men have been sacrificed; 
General Buller is in imminent peril at Abu 
Klea; the British forces have been driven 
back, and the Mahdi, flushed with success 
and strengthened by new accessions, 




















threatens an aggressive campaign. It is 
not a pleasan: state of affairs for an English 
Tory to contemplate, nor is it easy for a 
Liberal Premier to explain it satisfactorily. 
There is, however, nothing in the proceed- 
ings of Parliament, so far, nor in the atti- 
tude and temper of the Tories to give the 
Goverment alarm. The motion of 
censure, which was to be discussed 
last Monday, was a mild one, even if it 
were carried, and means little more than 
Mr. Gladstone himself would concede that 
the facts mean — that there have been 
a fruitless expenditure of money and 
a needless sacrifice of life. But the 
prospect is, at this writing, that the mo- 
tion of censure will be lost. The ad- 
vanced Liberals will stand solidly by the 
peace policy; but some of the more con- 
servative Liberals are expected to vote with 
the Tories. Possibly the Government’s 
majority will be a very narrow one. If 
so, Mr. Gladstone will need to summon all 
his skill and energy to carry his program 
safely through the present session. 

The program, so far as developed, is said 
to be to rescue the beleaguered forces and 
retire from Egypt altogether. But if this 
object only is had in view it is hard to see 
why such large preparations are being made 
in England, and why the reserves should 
be called ont by the Queen’s order. We 
do not credit this report. The British forces 
cannot be withdrawn without leaving all 
Egypt at the mercy of the Mahdi; and if 
Enygland’s interests in Egypt and the Suez 
Canal are too great to permit even the Sul- 
tan to interfere, how can she think of leav- 
ing the field to the rebel Arabs? 


A TIME OF REFRESHING. 


Tue spirit of revival is in the Churches. 
‘Phe years of dearth are past and the years 
of fullness—may they be many—have come. 
The gracious influence of the Holy Spirit is 
upon God’s people in moving power, and 
from all parts of our land, and from 
churches of all evangelical communions, 
come tidings of a great ingathering. We 
spoke last week of the prevalence of this 
revival spirit, and of the apparent willing- 
ness of the people everywhere to attend 
eva igelistic services. We have been led 
by the extraordinary fullness of the reports 
of such meetings in our religious exchanges 
to make a count of the conversions, and we 
find cause for joy and hope in the result. 
Our gleanings are from about two dozen 
journals, nine of which are Methodist, 
representing three branches; six are Pres- 
byterian, of the Churches North and South; 
and three are Baptist, besides Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran and other denominational 
organs. 

From these sources we have counted, as 
the record of a single week, a grand total 
of more than 28,000 conversions. In some 
cases, doubtless, different papers report 
the same conversions, but after due allow- 
ance has been made for such duplications 
as may occur in this way, we still have a 
remarkably Jarge total. But we must not 
forget that this list of upwards of 28,000 
converts represents only a fraction of the 
Churches—how large or how small a frac- 
tion it would be idle to undertake to say. 
It is enough to know that many thousands 
are flocking to the sanctuary to enroll 
themselves as God’s people. 

The fullest reports of conversions we 
find in the Methodist press. Of the whole 
number we gathered 13,000 from that 
source, five journals reporting an aggregate 
of more than 8,000. Seven Presbyterian 
papers return upwards of 4,100, and other 
denominations come in for their share of 
the results. While the revival influence 
appears to be felt in every section of the 
country, the New England States, together 
with New York and New Jerséy, and the 
states and territories west of the Missis- 
sippi River, excepting Missouri, are but 
slightly represented in the figures reported. 
The Methodist paper in Philadelphia re- 
ports 3,614 conversions, while Zion’s Her- 
ald of Boston, returns only 387. In the 
Western Christian Advocate, of Cincinnati, 
we find 3,000; in the New York Advocate, 
458. Inthe Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
of Chicago, there are 1,100; in the Worthern 
Ohristian Advocate, of Syracuse, 257. Is 
there a dearth in New England? 

One of the features of this genera] reviv- 








al movement is the number and fruitfulness 
of union services. At Farmington, Mo., 
where an evangelist was employed, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and others, 
co-operated harmoniously, and there were 
many conversions. In Oskaloosa, Kan., 
meetings were opened in the Presbyterian 
church, and the Methodists were invited to 
take part in them. Soon no church was 
large enough for the congregations, and the 
court house was obtained. ‘Scores of 
Methodist backsliders were reclaimed,” 
says a Presbyterian account of the meet- 
ings, and some of the ‘‘ hardest cases in the 
city” were reached. In Salem, Va., evan- 
gelistic services were held in turn in the 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches, and 
the ‘‘people of Salem, without regard to 
denomination,” attended. There have 
been many conversions, and the number of 
penitents is increasing. In Huntsville, 
Ala., as the result of two weeks of special 
services, there have been upwards of 300 
conversions, the largest church in the town 
being crowded four times daily. In Day- 
ton, O., all the churches seem to be enjoy- 
ing a revival influence. Says the Religious 
Telescope : 

‘*During the past week the revival interest in 
this city,where it was begun, hat not diminished, 
but rather increased and widened in its influ- 
ence, 

“The Salvation Army have gone on with their 
meeting without intermission. Large numbers 
from the humbler ways of life, and from the 
deeper paths of sin, have been saved. Their 
work has been most salutary indeed in saving 
scores who never attend church. In one or 
two of the churches in the eastern part of the 
city, the revival work has begun with consider- 
able interest, while the great interest has con- 
tinued in the western portion of the city. In 
Davisson Chapel, meetings have been held each 
evening, anda large number of converts are re- 
ported, In the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
meetings are held in the same manner, Many 
of the members are greatly awakened to the im- 
portance of the work, and a number of persons 
have been saved. 

‘At Summit Street United Brethren Church, 
meetings have been heid twice each day. The at- 
tendance has steadily increased, and the church 
seems as earnest in saving souls as when the 
work began. From two to six have been con- 
verted each day.” 

There are but few, comparatively, of the 
Lutheran churches which countenance re- 
vival efforts; but some of those belonging 
to the General Synod engage in them. A 
letter from Huntingdon, Penn., to the 
Lutheran Observer states that seventy per- 
sons have been received in the Lutheran 
Church ‘‘as the result of a glorious re- 
vival.” 

These encouraging facts indicate that 
God is among the people and in the 
cburches, and the Gospel is having free 
course. At such atime no church can re- 
main indifferent without danger and loss. 
There is a ripened harvest. Why tarry the 
laborers? 


> —- —_—____—_ 


LABOR IN EUROPE. 


Pusiio documents are not generally con- 
sidered entertaining; but hardly the most 
careless reader could pass without notice 
the pamphlet recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of State, containing a digest of con- 
sular reports regarding the state of lubor in 
Europe. It gives figures as to the size of 
the armies of labor and their composition, 
as males and females, adults and chil- 
dren. It gives the hours of toil and rates of 
wages, with cost of living. It tells of the 
habits of the working classes, of their 
labor organizations, and of the relations, 
friendly or otherwise, between employers 
and employed. It gives some idea as to 
how far the toilers have reason to be con- 
tented with their lot, and whether any rays 
of hope relieve present gloom. Surely 
here is a mine to be worked by the novelist 
as well as the student uf political economy. 
If it be true that we all have a curiosity 
to know regarding our neighbor’s private 
affairs, there is surely interest in a volume 
which unroofs the homes of half a conti- 
nent. And many who, in “‘ genteel ” circles, 
can maintain their ‘‘ position” only by 
frantic efforts, will read with an unpleas- 
ant fascination of the pinching economies 
of the laborer across the sea; for the anxi- 
eties in the ‘‘ struggle for existence” make 
the whole world kin. 

The rate of wages in Europe is much 
smaller than in ourown land, Bricklayers 








and masons in Chicago are paid nearly 
three times, plasterers nearly four times, 
and carpenters twice as much as in London, 
while on the Continent their earnings are 
still smaller. In most countries in Europe 
since 1878, when the previous reports were 
made, there has been an advance in the 
pay of labor even as compared with cost 
of living, but nothing like the advance 
there has been in this country. Nor is it 
true that in Europe the cost of living is 
enough less to offset these lower wages. 
The working classes in the United States 
can purchase more and better food for the 
same price than the Jaborers in any coun- 
try of Europe. The European workman 
lives cheaply, because he lives with most 
rigid plainness. The American “hired 
man” does not wear wooden shoes, nor will 
the kitchen belles of New York content 
themselves with limited millinery. 

Wages ,being so low, the family cannot 
live on the earnings of the husband, but 
the wife must labor also. We find women 
not merely in domestic service and in fac- 
tories, but alsoin the fields, and even in the 
quarries and mines, ‘‘ performing the hard- 
est manual labor, such as in the United 
States would be done only by the strongest 
of men.” ‘They are teen carrying manure 
into the fields in baskets strapped to their 
backs. They put the coal into the cellars in 
the city; and each tourist recalls the sight of 
small wagons, each having a dog and a wo- 
man together for a team—he with lolling 
tongue, and she with bent form—dragging 
the heaviest loads in all sorts of weather. 
The children, also, even the smaller ones, 
must labor. 

And the low rate of wages involves more 
hours of toil. Nor can rest be taken 
when work in the field or shop is over; the 
remaining hours before sleep must be given 
to some ‘* house industry.” When the reg- 
ular and barder work can be followed no 
longer, some extra and lighter work must 
be pursued. The state of affairs is pictured 
by recalling the case of a woman in Switz- 
erland who, just at twilight, was returning 
to her home. On her shoulder was the 
heavy scythe, showing that she had been 
at work in the field all day. The basket 
on her back was piled with wood ubove 
her head, showing that she had the supper 
yet to cook, and, as she walked along under 
her load, she was knitting, and that not for 
amusement, but as a part of her panting 
struggle for life. It isworth noticing that 
such laborers are ‘‘ slower in their move- 
ments and manner of laboring than Amer- 
ican working-men.” It is not for the 
owner’s interest that a horse shall be over- 
worked and underfed, nor is it wise to cut 
down wages merely because the laborer will 
submit to it. 

The labor question is one of the foremost 
problems of our day. The labor systems of 
the present era are creating wealth as never 
before; and now the question is whether 
this wealth is distributed on proper princi- 
ples. All information on this point should 
be carefully considered. 


——_ 


CONDITIONS OF PULPIT POWER. 


Proressor WILKINSON has an article in 
the February number cf the Homiletic Re- 
view, on the ** Conditions of Pulpit Power,’’ 
from which we make the following ex- 
tract: 








“Tf there is any one thing more needed at this 
moment by our preachers than the habit of 
absolutely unquestioning submission to the 
authority of Christ, then I do not know what 
that thing more needed is. ‘There is not a sin- 
gle mischievous tendency of the times in religion 
that would not becorrected by this habit of sub- 
mission to authority. We are constantly tempted 
to speculate, to philosophize—in short, to ra- 
tionalize. We cannot believe in the Atonement 
until we have explained the Atonement. We 
cannot trust the efficacy of prayer until we have 
explored the method of the divine administra- 
tion, until, by searching, we have found out God. 
This is all wrong. We, in this way, cut the 
sinews of our pulpit power. We had much bet 
ter stop short at the first limit, since we can 
never reach the last. Brethren, we have got to 
believe more bravely. In order to do this, we 
must obey more humbly. Above all things else, 
Christ is our Lord. There is nothing wiser for 
us than to believe this. We must bow down to 
him in our inmost hearts, The authority o 
Christ should be the end to us of speculation. 
Oh! the vast, incaloulable mistake that we make 
4 permitting the subtieties of philosophy, the 
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audacities of science, to interfere with our obe- 
dience to Christ! For my own part, I am not 
‘naturally very credulous. I disbelieve very 
easily. My first impulse is to question. For 
this reason I doubt everywhére else; but I be- 
lieve, and I bow, and I obey, before my Lord 
Christ. Nothing is so certain to me as what he 
has said. Is not One our Master? Or are we to 
divide our allegiance? I tell you, my brethren, 
we need, first of all things, ourselves to admit 
Christ into our minds and our hearts and our 
lives as absolute Lord. We can then oppose 
and overawe the confidence of philosophy and 
of science with a mightier confidence than 
theirs.” 


We have read these words over several 
times, only to be increasingly impressed 
with their truthfulness and value. They 
are golden words, and every word weighs 
a pound. 

Tne prime condition of pulpit power is to 
have the Lordship of Christ—the personal 
Christ, the doctrinal Christ, the historic 
Christ, in short, the Bible Christ—abso- 
lutely established in the head and the 
heart, so that his sway is alike imperial over 
both. This puts Christ at the focal center, 
and every line of thought converges there, 
and every ray of light emanates from that 
one point. This gives to preaching the 
spirit of heraldry, and wraps it in the 
flame of fervid and loyal passion, while it 
furnishes the head with the largest thoughts, 
and kindles the lips with glowing words. 
The preacher whose soul is on fire with 
Christ and his doctrine, will be very sure 
to communicate the fire to the hearer. 
The latter will be brought spontaneously 
into sympathy with him, thinking as he 
thinks, and feeling as he feels. This will 
be pulpit power, and that, too, of the right 
kind. 

Some preachers seem ambitious to be 
thuught eloquent, and their great study is 
tochoose the neatest and finest words, and 
to utter them in the most exquisite elegance 
and propriety of modulation. Others seem 
equally anxious to appear learned; and they 
ransack all the fields of knowledge for the 
most striking specimens of this fact. Others 
are rationalists and speculators, proud of 
assumed intellectual power; and they 
usually make ten times as many difficulties 
for their hearers as they remove. Still 
others preach as if in this age the main 
thing to be done ig to defend Christianity 
against the Darwins, the Tyndalls, and the 
Herbert Spencers, and indeed as if the mass 
of their hearers were themselves infidels, 
and needed nothing so much as to have the 
truth of the Bible proved to them. 

All these preachers fail to embody the 
one elementary conception of Professor 
Wilkinson in the passage above quoted, and 
hence fail to supply the primary condition 
of pulpit power. Uhbrist himself, full-orbed, 
unmutilated, just as he is in the Bible and 
what he is in the Bible, accredited in the 
head and felt in the heart, and supreme 
over both by an ascendency that knows no 
rival and admits of no doubt, is the one 
great condition of pulpit power. Let 
every preacher take Paul’s declaration 
as his motto: ‘‘For I determined not -to 
know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, aud him crucified.” The one thing 
to be done is to get this Christ before men. 
This is what the apostles did in their day, 
and what those who have been the most 
successful preachers have always aimed to 
do. There is no substitute for Christ in 

the pulpit. Indeed, a pulpit without Christ 
in it is but a platform where an orator may 
pose, ora dramatist may display himself; 
yet the Bible Christ as ‘‘ the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth,” 
will not be there. Men may be moved in a 
certain way, but they will not be moved 
toward the throne of grace or the blessed- 
ness of the heavenly life. 


THE VIRGINIA COUPON BRAS- 
CALITY. 


Governor Cameron, of Virginia, who is 
a ‘‘readjuster” of the Mahone school, and 
Judge Bond, of the United States Circuit 
Court for that state, seem to be getting into 
Pretty sharp collision with each other. 
Judge Bond, in a suit pending before him, 
held that matured coupons, annexed to the 
bonds of Virginia, issued under the refund- 
ing act of 1871, and by the terms of the 
act made ‘receivable at and after maturity 
for al) taxes, debts and demands due the 











state,” were to be received by tax collectors 
whenever presented by them in pay- 
ment of their taxes, and that, too, not- 
withstanding the ‘‘ coupon killing” act of 
1882, which forbids their reception for this 
purpose, and requires taxes to be paid in 
gold or silver coin of the United States, or 
in greenbacks or national bank notes. He 
regarded the refunding act of 1871 as a 
contract with the bondholders, and the act 
of 1882 as inconsistent with that provision 
of the National Constitution which forbids 
the states to pass any law ‘‘ impairing the 
obligation of contracts,” and, hence, null 
and void by ‘‘ the supreme law of the land.” 
Taking this view of the matter, which is 
clearly the just view, he ordered the tax 
collectors in Virginia to receive the coupons 
that were the subjects of the controversy 
before him, in payment of taxes, when pre- 
sented for that purpose by the tax payer 
who brought the suit to enforce this right. 
Governor Cameron at once took the 
alarm, and addressed the following letter 
to the auditor of public accounts, the 
second auditor and treasurer of Virginia: 


“Under my oath to see that the Constitution 

of Virginia and the laws passed in pursuance 
thereof are faithfully executed, it becomes my 
duty to call your attention to the laws prescrib- 
ing the mode in which all revenues aud other 
dues shall be received and paid into the treas- 
ury of the commonwealth. I order that a strict 
compliance with such laws be enforced, and 
that no coupons shall be taken, accepted or 
receipted for on the part of the commonwealth, 
except in accordance with the statutes of the 
state of Virginia,” 
This letter has been sent by the financial 
officers of the state to the tax collectors 
and treasurers in the several counties there- 
of. 

It is not possible to conceive of a more 
direct conflict than that which exists be- 
tween the order of Governor Cameron and 
what we understand to be the order of 
Judge Bond, so far as the latter order ex- 
tends. What Judge Bond directs the tax- 
collectors to do, Governor Cameron forbids 
them to do, and they certainly cannot obey 
both orders. The order of the Judge is 
that of a court; and if the court has juris. 
diction of the subject-matter and the parties, 
and the collectors disobey the order, then it 
has power to imprison them for contempt 
and keep them in close confinement until 
they do obey, or are legally discharged. 
Governor Cameron has no such power to 
enforce his order. 

There can be no question as to where the 
law and the right stand in this conflict. 
“The supreme law of the land” declares 
that no state shall pass any law ‘‘ impairing 
tne obligation of contracts.” A state law 
having this character is consequently null 
and void, and absolutely without any au- 
thority. The refunding act of 1871 is a 
contract between the State of Virginia and 
all persons who hold the bonds issued 
under the provisions of this act. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has so 
held, and the same is true of the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia. The ‘‘ coupon-kill- 
ing’’ act of 1882 was, under a fraudulent 
profession of protecting the state against 
the reception of forged and false coupons, 
designed to defeat and nullify the opera- 
tion of the refunding act of 1871; and 
such has hitherto been its practical effect. 
The Court of Appeals of Virginia has just 
decided that the provision, in the law of 
1882, requiring the genuineness of the cou- 
pons to be proved in court, before they are 
receivable for taxes, is unconstitutional, 
and therefore void. It is a dishonest law. 
It was conceived and enacted with the pur- 
pose of dishonesty. The design, sought to 
be disguised under a false pretense, was, to 
get rid of the receipt of the coupons in 
question in payment of taxes; and this is 
in flagrant contradiction of the contract. 

There is now just one honest thing for 
the people of Virginia to do; and that is to 
repent of the wrong, and quit it. The best 
thing is not to sin at all; but, if one has 
sinned, then the next best thing is to repent 
of the sin, and quit it. Judge Bond is 
right in the view which he takes of the 
legal duty of Virginia; and we earnestly 
hope that he has power enough, and cour- 
age enough to make the right prevail. 
The credit of that repudiating state has, for 
several years, been a by-word and a hiss- 
ing, as it deseryes to be, in all the markets 
of the world, 


DOING GOOD. 


Tuer is « view. of the doctrine of grace 
held by a rapidly diminishing number /of 
Christians of the old hyper-Calvinistic type 
that considers good works of any kind 
as dangerous to the soul and dishon- 
oring to God. The very mention of 
‘*good works” to them sends a shudder all 
over them. An old preacher in Kentucky 
was once heard to say that ‘‘good works were 
of the Devil.” He was so afraid that some 
of his hearers would rely upon good works 
as the ground of their justification that he 
thought it safest to have nothing to do with 
them at all. To abstain from open ungod- 
liness and unrighteousnes: was the only 
safe course for a Christian to pursue. As 
for any philanthropic works among uncon- 
verted men, any labor for the soul of the 
lost, any missionary efforts at home or 
abroad, these were clearly not to be 
thought of for a moment, lest the sover- 
eign grace of God should be interfered 
with. Tothem the Christian life was all 
completed and brought to perfection sim- 
ply by an abstinence from evil. This theo- 
ry was carried out on principle, and, bad 
as it was and is, there was yet something 
in those who held to it to be honored and 
admired. But there is a class of Christians 
now, who hold to no such theory, and have 
no such views of the teachings of the Word 
of God; nevertheless, they are as blameless 
of good works as the hyper-Calvinists were. 
They have accepted salvation as a gift, 
and therefore live as though they had 
nothing to do but to get the most possible 
good out of this world for themselves so 
long as they are in it. They are innocent 
of the doctrine of James, who declares that 
his faith is proved by his works. 

We have heretofore had an occasional 
word for such professors. If any such 
have an ear to hear, we would like to re- 
mind them of the fact that God culls us, 
not only to faith, but to works; and that 
any faith that does not prove itself by and 
in good works is dead, and will leave them 
stranded in the shipwreck of faith. He 
who is without good works is certainly 
without grace;‘for ‘‘ we are his workmap- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God has before ordained that 
we should walkin them.” ‘ Well-doing” 
is a characteristic of the child of God under 
all circumstances. ‘' Patient continuanc 
in well-doing” was one of the marks of 
those who were seeking for glory and im- 
mortality in Paul’s time. ‘*To do good 
and communicate” was an injunction laid 
upon the believers to whom the epistle to 
the Hebrews was addréssed. ‘‘Be not 
weary in well-doing” was a common ex- 
hortation of both Peter and Paul. One 
urged the certainty of reaping in due time 
as a stimulant, ..d the other declared that 
by so doing we would *‘ put to silence the 
ignorance of ungodly men.” It is difficult 
to understand how any one who is not 
found ‘‘ walking in his footsteps” can bea 
disciple of him ‘‘ who went about doing 
good.” And yet how many who call 
Christ Master and Lord are not found 
‘*doing good” as an habitual practice, and 
for his sake. We wonder sometimes 
whether such professors ever read what is 
written in Matthew xxv, 34—46, where the 
Master is represented as meeting the con- 
fessors of his name at the judgment seat, 
saying to some, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you”; and to the others, ‘‘ Depart from me, 
ye cursed into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the Devil and his angels.” And why this 
word of welcome on the one hand, and 
sentence of banishment on the other? The 
reason is given. The ‘‘ blessed” were 
those who visited the sick and imprisoned, 
fed the hungry and clothed the naked; but 
the ‘‘ cursed” were those who, while call- 
ing him Lord and Master, neglected these 
good works. 

Not only are we to do good occasionally 
from impulse, or when we are driven into a 
corner by some urgent demand which 
we cannot well avoid responding to, but 
we are to ** devise liberal things.” ‘* What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do,” that we are 
to do; and not with careless and indolent 
hands, but with our might. The wicked 
are said to ‘‘ do evil with both hands earn- 
eatly.” How much more should the children 
of God be doing good with both hands? A 
patie nt contipnappe in well doing” sng- 








gests that nothing short of an earnest pur- 
pose, born of the Spirit of Christ, toward 
good works will keep us at it. There are 
tany who have spasms of doing good. 
They get stirred up, as we say, and for 
awhile they are seen doing good; but their 
endurance is shortlived, and they soon fall 
back iuto idleness and selfich ease-taking. 
‘My Lord,” said a young officer to a gen- 
eral commanding in India, *‘ I have taken a 
standard.” The general not replying, the 
young officer repeated his word. . Upon 
this the general turned upon him, and thun- 
dered out: ‘‘ Then take another!” To every 
good work which we do our Lord cries, in 
another voice, *‘ Well done,” and then bids 
us be ‘“ always abounding ” in such good 
works and service. 

There are those who, from lack of means 
or opportuvity, as they suppose, gradually 
fall into the habit of doing nothing. We 
are not to forget the widow’s two mites, 
which were all she had. Weare to do good 
as we have opportunity. The Master 
doesn’t expect or require us to do beyond 
that line, though the man whose heart is 
set on doing good can find opportunities or 
make them. It is not only the open door 
through which we are to enter, but the 
doors which remain to be opened that are 
to be considered. 

Then, there is good to be done even when 
there is no spare hand to do it with, and no 
full purse out of which to do good. *‘ Did 
Mr. Pennyfather speak to you?” asked a 
lady of a little girl, who had been present 
at one of his meetings. ‘‘ No,” replied 
the child, ‘‘ but he beamed on me.” How 
much good there is to be done in this 
world by kind words and beaming smiles! 

But doing good cannot be achieved by 
any mechanical rule of action. Well-doing 
must be a natural fruit, growing out of a 
heart and life that itself is drawing life 
from him who is the life and inspiration of 
every good work. If we are not in close 
fellowship with him we will do little 
** good” in the world, however many good 
works we do. 


————————__— 


DEMAGOGISM IN THE SENATE. 


Tue Senate of the United States last 
week lost its common sense, and every other 
sense, except the demagogic sense, when it 
passed by a vote fifty to nine, the bill for- 
bidding the importation or immigration of 
foreign laborers into the United States ua- 
der previous contract made with them by 
parties in this country. Any person or cor- 
poration, needing more labor to conduct 
any domestic enterprise, and making acon- 
tract with foreign laborers either to pay 
their passage or guarantee them employ- 
ment for a given time at a stipulated price, 
is an offender by the terms of this bill, and 
for every such offense is liable to a penalty 
of one thousand dollars. Every master of 
a vessel who knowingly brings such for- 
eign laborers into the United States is 
guilty of a miedemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion, may be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars. 

This, like the anti-Chinese law, assumes 
the existence of an evil which needs to be 
corrected in this stern way, when the fact 
is that, in neither case, is there any evil to 
be corrected. We had supposed it to be ad- 
mitted on all hands that the importation of 
labor into this country, was, on the whole. 
very desirable; that our labor market was 
ample enough to absorb all the Jabor that 
could possibly come here; and that for- 
eign labor, by coming here, bad largely 
contributed to our rapid national growth. 
This has been the general idea of the Amer- 
ican people. But since the ‘ hoodlums” 
of San Francisco have turned philosophers 
and statesmen, a new and very different 
idea seems to have taken possession of Con- 
gress. The proof of this fact we bave in 
the anti-Chinese law and in the bill about 
foreign labérérs passed by the Senate last 
week. 

The next step would be to forbid foreign 
laborers from coming to this country at all, 
either under contract or without it. If it 
will not do to have them come here under 
agreements which secure to them employ- 
ment when they get here, at wages satisfac- 
tory tothe contracting parties, then, surely, 
it will not do to have them drift to our 
shores ag a miscellaneous crowd, and take 
their chances in our labor market. If the 
former 16 an Fyil that demands a specipl 
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remedy, the latter is a much greater one, 
and Congress should not stop half-way in 
this business. 

The simple truth is that this bill was 
passed by the Senate to win favor with a 
certain class of low and ignorant voters and 
with the demagogues who furnish the brains 
for them, and not because there is any evil 
which demands correction by such legisla- 
tion. The bill, if it becomes a law, will, 
like the eight-hour law and the anti-Chi- 
nese law, be a disgrace to the good sense 
of this country. 

Se ee 


° : ( 
Editorial Hotes, 

Tne lectures of Joseph Cook, in Boston, this 
year, promise to be, as a whole, the most timely 
and valuable, as well as the most eloquent and 
powerful, of all yet delivered by him in that city, 
The * Prelude” and “Interlude” last week, as 
our readers will see elsewhere, were devoted to 
“Constitutional Prohibition” and ‘*Temper- 
ance Instruction in the Public Schools,” Such 
plain talk on these important subjects has sel- 
dom, if ever, been heard before on any public 
platform. The lecture proper, which followed 
the above, may well be called a masterly effort. 


His theme was ‘A Century of Failures of At- 


tacks on Christianity.” We invite the special 


attention of our readers to the verbatim re- 
ports we give of the whole discussion, The 
present course of Monday Lectures by Mr. Cuok, 
in Boston, are reported expressly for Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, are carefully revised by him, and are 
not published in any other paper in this city. 
in ordcr to supply the demand for these lectures, 
we are obliged to print a much larger edition of 
our paper than usual—both to meet the welcome 
orders from new subscribers and the numerous 
calls for single copies at our counter, Tue In- 
DEPENDENT thia weck is, on the whole, we think, 
one of the very best numbers we ever issued, 


We hope our readers will agree with us, 


Pennars it is just as well that the anti-class- 
icists should be irrepressible, for, otherwise, the 
classicists might be either blind to the greatness 
of their blessings, or too much charmed with the 
delight and profit of theic favorite pursuits to 
recognize the excellence and utility of other 
things. Most good things have to be fought for 
--either to acquire or defend—in every gener- 
ation; and itis the sore vexation of the cul- 
tured in every line that he must fight the battle 
over and over again, cither against the perverse, 
or with those of tardy or reluctant apprecia- 
tion. Perhaps it was owing to wearinese in the 
battle, that the votes of some good classicists 
have fallen with the anti-classicists in the last 
resolve at Harvard, which allows boys who are 
always on the look-out for the royal road to 
learning or fame—to choose whether they will 
drop Greek or Latin as a means of discipline or 
advancement, Or perhaps it was the hope of a 
speedy and healthful reaction that produced 
a willingness to allow the experiment to be 
made whether that discipline or advancement 
can be so acquired, If the latter is the case, it 
is a pity that the experiment should be 
made on such material, or, rather, on 
those who are seeking the higher places 
in science, civilization and works that ennoble 
humanity. The experiment has been made, 
and is repeated all about us to-day in 
schools and in business, in corpore vili, and the 
results are patent; the multitude remains the 
multitude, while the men who attain eminence 
in science, art, or business without the help of 
a classical training, are, as a rule, the readiest 
to confess themselves hampered, confined, or 
crippled by reason of the lack of such training, 
and are as anxious as any to secure that training 
for their sons. Many a scientific man of that 
class will fully indorse the judgment of Dr. 
August Hofmann, Professor of Chemistry in 
Berlin, as uttered in his Inaugural Address, when 
installed as Rector of Berlin University, some 
four years ago: 

‘This is the opinion of the Philosophical] Faculty 
in Berlin,. . . thatall efforts to find a substitute 
for the classical Janguages, whether in mathematics, 
in the modern languages, or in the natural sciences, 
have been hitherto unsuccessful; that, after long 
and vain search, we must always come back finally 
to the result of centuries of experience, that the 
surest instrument that can be used in training the 
mind of youth is given us in the study of the 
languages, the literature, and the works of art of 
classical antiquity.” 

‘All that, too, right in the heart of Germany, 
where ‘‘ doctors of philosophy” abound ; where 
natural science and kindred branches have ad- 
vanced to such a point as to make the German 
treatises and special investigations a necessity 
for scientific students the world over. Where 


would be the art or art-history of to-day with- 





out the Greek of Ernst Cartius? Who are the 
masters in history, or in political science? But 
there is no fear that Greek or Latin will die out 
as necessities for the higher culture so long as 
either archeologists borrow, or so long as art, or 
history, or Jaw, or medicine is studied, or as the 
New Testament gives light to mankind. Greek 
and Latin must live for the learned, in whose 
hands is the decision of many a question vital to 
the community, But to leave them to the 
learned—for they are still fallible men—is to risk 
the demagogism and quackery which hereto- 
fore, and still now among the good people of no 
great literacy, have so often played the tyrant 
in science and religion with the mysterious 
scepter of Latin or Greek phrases and termin- 
ology. 


THERE appears to be a division among the 
Roman Catholics concerning the “ Freedom of 
Worship” bills at Albany. Bishop McQuaid has 
written a letter approving the bill proposed by 
Senator Baker, which simply recites the provi- 
sion of the constitution as to freedom of worship, 
and directs all managers of charitable institu- 
tions to govern themselves accordingly. The 
Bishop, in his letter to Senator Baker, says : 

* The Gibbs bill strikes me as the outcome of an 
eight-years’ fight between the ‘ Catholic Umon,’ a 
local society of New York City, and the managers 
of Randall’s Island refuge. It is restricted in its 
character and scope, Should it pass to the setting 
aside of your bill we shall be obliged, at some 
future time, to renew the struggle for constitutional 
rights in favor ot other institations than reforma- 
tories,” 

The point which most readers would raise con- 
cerning Mr. Baker’s bill is that it is simply a 
declaration of a constitutional principle, and is, 
therefore, both needless and harmless. Certain- 
ly, the managers of charitable institutions will 
be governed, as they have been, presumably, by 
the constitution of the state. What, then, is the 
purpose of the bill, and why should Bishop Mc- 
Quaid say that if itis set aside for the Gibbs 
bill, Catholics will, at some time, have to renew 
the struggle for their rights? Doubtless, the ex- 
planation of the New York Times is the true one, 
The bill opens with the assumption that those 
who have committed crimes have not lost there- 
by any of the general rights of citizens. A man in 
prison has not the same rights as a man out of 
prison. The claim that he has would be destruc- 
tive of all prison discipline. The bill of Senator 
Baker is, therefore, an evident attempt to confer 
on prisoners rights which they have as citizens, 
but not as criminals, and under cover of this 
newly constituted right, to force sectarian ser- 
vices into every institution. Both bills ought to 
be thrown out, 

Some amazing statistics are given by the Cath- 
olic Standard of the Catholic and Protestant pop- 
ulations of a number of Western states and ter- 
ritories. It copies, it says, from St,Joseph’s Ad- 
vocate, which copies from the Western Watchman, 
and the Watchman, in turn copies, we are told, 
from the census of 1880. The religious statistics 
of the census of 1880 are not yet printed, not 
even completed in manuscript, as we are in- 
formed from the census department, and we can- 
not understand how the Weslern Watchman 
could have copied from them, Let us take one 
of the territories as a sample of these census 
statistics—that of Dakota. According to the 
Watchman its religious population is divided by 
the census of 1880 thus: 

* Roman Catholics, 10,000; Lutheran, 7,000 ; Meth- 

odist, 917; Episcopal, 800; Disciples, 575 ; Baptist, 600; 
Congregationalist, 411; Presbyterian, 409; United 
Brethren, 890; with a few representatives of several 
other religious bodies,” 
If the census of 1880 makes any such returns as 
this, it makes great blunders. The Methodists 
are credited with 917 population. The denomi- 
national return of communicants, for that year, 
war 1,389, or 472 more than this Catholic author- 
ity says the census reports as the Methodist pop- 
ulation. The Methodist population, on the 
basis of membership, would be not less than 
5,000. The number assigned the Baptists as 
population is 600. Their year book reported 
number of members in tbat year, and their pop- 
ulation must have been upwards of 2,000. The 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, and Baptists had, according tu 
their year books, an aggregate membership of 
3,672, which would indicate, at the ordinary 
rate of computation, a total population for these 
bodies of 14,688. In Colorado, according to the 
same authority, there was in 1880, a Methodist 
population of 3,037. The Conference that year 
reported 3,318 communicants, and we presume 
that the figures for other states and territories 
are just as correct. Where did the Western 
Watchman get its statistics? 





THE committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have resolved to adopt the recently 
revised version of Ostervald as their version of 
the French Bible. The revision of the New 
Testament was completed by M. Frossard, in 
1869, A conference of pastors, at Paris, ap- 
pointed a committee to examine the version, and 
they expressed the wish that the Societé Biblique 


mittee, consisting of MM. Bruston, H. Kruger, 
W. Monod, and M, Byse, began the revision of 
the Old Testament. {[n 1877 the number of re- 
visers was raised from four to thirteen, adding 
Professors Bois, Chapuis, and Coussivat, and 
Pastors Le Savoureux, Laufer, Burnand, Favez, 
Frossard, and E. Monnier, All the books of the 
Old Testament were revised at least twice, the 
greater part three times, and some (Psalms, 
Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, etc.,) four times. 
The direction of the work was entrusted to Pas- 
tor Frank Vermeil, with whom were associated 
MM. Matter and Frossard. In 1879 the publica- 
tion began, Since then, and before the clore of 
1884, 17,000 of the 8vo and 16mo Bible have been 
sold, and 150,000 copies of the revised New Tes- 
tament, since its publication. The basis of the 
revision of the New Testament, we regret to say, 
was the lextus receptus, The committee of the 
British Society have the hearty approval of the 
French Society in taking up this latest revision 
of Ostervald, This Bible, it will be remembered, 
is a direct descendant, through Martin, of the 
original Protestant Bible of Calvin and Olivetan. 





THis year’s commemoration of the birth of 
Washington has derived especial interest from 
the completion of the Washington Monument. 
It was begun nearly forty years ago, and, as com- 
pleted, stands 555 feet in hight, the tallest 
structure in the world. The towers of 
Cologne Cathedral are next in hight, and the 
great Pyramid comes next. The exercises mark- 
ing its completion were held on Saturday. It 
was fitting that Mr. Winthrop, who delivered 
the address at the laying of the corner-stone, 
July 4th, 1848, should prepare the oration for 
the present occasion, and though he could not 
be present, it was impressively read by 
Governor Long. Among the prominent 
participants in the exercises were Mr. William 
Corcoran, of Washington, who has been promi- 
nently connected with the erection of the obelisk 
and Mr. Bancroft the historian. There was a 
suggestion of early history in the use of the 
gavel which Washington himself used in lay- 
ing the corner-stone of the National Capitol in 
1793, and in the fact that prayer was offered by 
the rector of the old church in Alexandria which 
Washington attended. The stately monument 
will commemorate Washington’s name and his 
character is one which does not lose its glory 
but rather is more highly honored, the more it is 
studied by the painstaking historian. 





Georaia is making a splendid fight against 
rum, and may, ere long, take her place beside 
Maine as a Prohibition state. Under the opera- 
tion of the local option law, ninety counties 
have, one after another, made the liquor traffic, 
in the expressive words of Joseph Cook, “an 
outlaw.” These counties, however, are made up 
of rural communities, and contain no large 
towns or cities ; and legislators who were asked 
to adopt an improved local option law made much 
of this fact, and told their temperance constitu- 
ents that the system was good enough for vil- 
lages and sparsely settled territory, but in 
thickly settled communities the liquor interests 
were strong, and could not be overcome. To 
show the faint-hearted law-makers that they 
mean to rid the state of the curse, the Prohibi- 
tionists have resolved to force the fight in four 
counties, each of which contains large towns, 
These counties are Floyd, in which Rome is sit- 
uated, Clarke, which has the State University at 
Athens, Gordon and Elbert. The contest is now 
being waged with vigor, according to a corres- 
pondent of the Louisville Courier-Journal : 

“Arbor rallies, barbecues, processions, brass 
bands, and other means of stirring up the populace 
have been resorted to, and the triumph of the cause 
is confidently claimed, One curious result of the 
campaign is the assiduity with which the colored 
vote is cultivated. They have been ‘invited into 
meetin’ on every occasion, and their orators have 
freely taken the stump. 

“Tf these counties vote for Prohibition, the next 
contest will be in the city of Atianta, where Mayor 
Hillyer stands committed to the policy. The pro- 
gram there is to force’ a Prohibition candidate 
for Governor on the next Democratic Convention. 
This man will be either Felton or Hillyer. In that 
event the Prohibitionists have great hopes of mak- 
ing Georgia a solid temperance state.” 
Mr. Cook, in his prelude this week, shows how 
a similar fight is being successfully waged in 
Canada, These are very encouraging notes, 
But let us remember that in many of our states 
the evil is growing, rather than decreasing. 
There is too much quarreling over methods. 
In New York, New Jersey and other states, 
where Constitutional Prohibition cannot yet be 
obtained or enforced, why not unite in demand- 
ing alocal option law? This form of Prohibition 
is that under which the temperance people of 
Canada, Maryland and Georgia are marching to 
victory. 





WE are told by the- secular press that the 
punch-bow! is one of the favorite institutions of 
fashionable society in Washington. It is tound 
at afternoon and evening receptions, and is 
freely patronized by young and old of both 
sexes. It is said that there has been a great 
increase in society drinking in the past five 


enness in our national capital. The purch- 
bowl is the Devil’s bowl, and it is hard 
to see how respectable and intelligent peo- 
ple can so lower themselves as to countenance it. 
If they are intelligent, they know that they are 
graduating wine-bibbers and drunkards ; if they 
are respectable, they ought not to be engaged in 
such immoral work. But Washington is raled 
by custom as few other cities are ruled. The 
habits of the “court” become the inflexible law 
for the society that revolves about the court. 
The foreign diplomats and their families regard 
it as shockingly discourteous not to provide 
abundance of wine for guests, and were scarcely 
less scandalized than a certain class of Ameri- 
cans at President Hayes’s plain dinners. Mr. 
Hayes and his good wife set a glorious example 
in this respect, and we hope that the time is not 
far distant when this precedent will become the 
law in the Presidential mansion. It required 
great courage to brave the sneers of society ; and 
it is proof of the true nobility of the character 
of Mr. and Mrs, Hayes, that they did their duty 
quietly, firmly and without ostentation. Those 
who affect to despise their temperance principles 
and their hymn-singing, are not of the class 
who do most for their fellow-beings, We are to 
have Civil Service Reform; let us have a yet 
more important reform in the hurtful habit of 
social drinking. 





Ir is understood that the new extradition 
treaty, which is iu process of negotiation between 
the United States and Great Britain, anda draft 
of which bas been submitted to the Canadian 
Government for its consideration, enumerates 
the following offenses as extradition crimes : 

“Murder, including assassination, parricide, in- 
fanticide and poisoning; attempt to murder, man- 
slaughter, counterfeitingyor alji2ring money, or ut- 
tering the same ; forgery, counterfeiting or uttering 
what is forged; embezzlement or larceny, obtaining 
money or goods by false pretenses, crimes by bank- 
rupts against the bankruptcy law, fraud by a bailee, 

banker, agent, factor, trustee, or director, or mem- 
ber or public officer of any company ; rape, abduc- 
tion, child-stealing, bucglary, or house-breaking, 
arson, robbery with violence; threats by letter, or 
otherwise, with intent to extort; piracy, as detined 
by the law of nations; sinking or destroying a ves- 
Sel at sea; assaults on boardship on the high seus, 
and revolt, or conspiracy to revolt, by two or more 
persons on board ship on the high seas, against the 
authority of the masters.” 

The crimes specified in the extradition treaty of 
1842 with Great Britain, are murder, as:ault, 
with intent to commit murder, piracy, arson, 
robbery, forgery, and the utterance of forged 
paper. This makes seven distinst classes of 
crime for which extradition may be demandcd, 
The list of crimes is very considerably enlarged 
in the proposed treaty ; and this is a decided im- 
provement in respect to the interests of public 
justice in both countries, We hope that the two 
Governments will not fail to settle the question 
that was the subject of a sharp diplomatic con- 
troversy in the correspondence between them 
with regard to the extradition of Winslow. That 
question should not be lett in a doubtful and 
uncertain state. 





Mr. Wituiam C. Krinasiey, of Brooklyn, 
welt known to the public as the man whose 
energy, brainz, and capital started the great 
work of building the Brooklyn Bridge, died at 
his residence in that city, early on Saturday 
morning last. He lately resigned the presidency of 
the Board of Bridge Tiustees, much to the regret 
of all his associates. He had literally worn him- 
self out in the great enterprise ; and to him, more 
than'to all his able associate-directors put together 
should the credit be given for originating and 
patiently watching over to its completion what 
is really one of the grandest and most marvel- 
ous works of the age. He has, in this great 
achievement, left a monument which will 
perpetuate his name to the latest gen- 
eration. It is fortunate that Mr. Kings- 
ley lived long enough to see the bridge 
completed. Had he died at any time during the 
early progress of the enterprise, it is more than 
likely that it would have been abandoned. He 
was determined when other wise and able men 
faltered. He was plucky when bitterly attacked 
by envious politicians. The more he was op- 
posed, the harder he worked, vight and day, to 
complete a job which no other man in the 
two cities would have had the courage to un- 
dertake. These are simple facts, and it is 
now proper that they should be plainly stated. 
Brooklyn, in the sudden decease of Mr. Kings- 
ley, has lost one of its noblest benefactors and 
best business men. He was the ablest and most 
reliable man in his party. As a Democratic pol 
itician, when his counsels were heeded, he never 
found at the end of any conflict that his advice 
haddone harm. Mr. Kingsley bas Icft a wife and 
four devoted children—two sons and two daugh- 
ters—to mourn his loss. Less than ten days ago 
the writer met Mr. Kingsley in Washington. He 
then said he was improving in health, and ap- 
peared quite cheerful and confident of regain- 
ing his strength, His sudden death has cast a 
deep shadow over the entire business com- 
munity—particularly in Brooklyn. 





TuERE is said to be some prospect thatgthe 
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suspending the further coinage of silver dollars, 
unless the President shall order the coinage to 
be resumed. Such a law would submit the mat- 
ter to the discretion of the President; and as 
Mr. Cleveland is understood to be opposed to the 
continuance of this coinage, the probable effect 
would be to stop it altogether, at least for the pres- 
ent. Congress should not thus shirk its own duty, 
but should take the responsibility of putting an 
end to what should never have been commenced, 
and what has already been proved to be a most 
egregious blunder. And yetif this bill be the 
best that there is any hope of passing, then let 
us have this rather than nothing, especially in 
view of what are understood to be the opinions 
of President Cleveland. What the country 
urgently needs is to get rid of this silver-dollar 
nuisance in some way. It cannot be continued 
much longer without bringing the business of 
the people down to the basis of the silver stand- 
ard; and this means the virtual demonetization 
of gold, and its flight from the United States, 
and at the same time a depreciation of some fif- 
teen or twenty per cent. in the purchasing 
power of the money in current use among the 
people. He who supposes that such a change 
can occur without a great shock to business, 
and without severe distress among wage- workers 
and those who receive fixed salaries, has some- 
thing yet to learn in regard to the laws of 
finance. The moment the Government is com- 
pelled to force silver upon the people in its 
ordinary disbursements a financial crisis would 
appear that would sweep over the whole country ; 
and then people would understand by a bitter 
experience the meaning of this silver craze, 
We desire, if possible, to avert the calamity. 





Tue Baltimore American, which is a Republi- 
can paper, makes the following statement; 

“It is a matter of regret that a stain of slavery 
legislation should defile the statutes of Maryland. 
The law forbids a colored man, whatever his attain- 
ments a8 a lawyer, to practice in the courts of Mary- 
Jand, This law, as interpreted by the Court of 
Appeals, and as such binding upon the lower courts, 
imposes an impassable barrier to the admission of 
colored men to the bar. A colored man may be a 
physician, a minister of the Gospel, a public lecturer, 
or take part in any of the intellectual pursuits of the 
state, except enter the courts. We should be glad 
to consider this exclusign as an accidental effect of 
legislation. There are very few enlightened mem- 
bers of the bar who desire to see this relic of slavery 
stan? onthe pages of Maryland Jaw. There is a 
possibility that the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States may override the decision of 
the Court of Appeals, and thus settle the law in the 
only just and enlightened way in which it can be 
settled. But it is not through this channe) that the 
change would best come. It would be better for 
the people of Maryland to make the change through 
their representatives in the legisjature.” 
This abomination ovght to be corrected by the 
legislature of Maryland, and that, too, at once. 
The statute excluding colored men from the bar 
is a shame and a disgrace to that state. Slavery 
is dead, and every relic thereof should die with 
it. Let there be no delay in repealing the 
obnoxious law. 


Tue Buffalo Commercial says: ‘‘It is lit- 

tle short of criminal neglect for Congress to de- 
lay action on the Presidential count bills, as it 
has for eight years. To hold another election 
under the law as it now stands would be like in- 
viting national calamity.” It is simply marvel- 
ous, and to the last degree censurable, that 
eight years should have elapsed since the con- 
troversy about Hayes and Tilden, without 
Congress having either proposed an amendment 
to the Constitution changing the method of clect- 
ing the President and Vice-President, or passed 
any laws to remedy the admitted defects of exist- 
ing legislation in respect to counting the elec- 
toral votes. Fortunately for the country, no 
question arose at the last two Presidential elec- 
tions to disclose these defects. The counting 
in both cases was merely a formal matter. The 
last Presidential election was a very close one; 
and, if there had been any conflict in this state 
as to the result of the election, this country, with 
the Senate Republican and the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives Democratic, might have been con- 
fronted with all the perils of 1876—'77, without 
any available mode of settlement. The Senate 
has already passed a bill, by a nearly unanimous 
Vote, that substantially disposes of these perils, 
should they arise. This bill is now pending be- 
fore the House of Representatives, and has been 
almost from the commencement of the present 
session of Congress; and we are sorry to say 
that, although nearly every Democratic Sena- 
tor voted for it, the Democrats in the House 
show no disposition to fake any action on the 
subject. If Congress shall adjourn without dis- 
Posing of the question involved, then it will 
continue the neglect of the last eight years on a 
very important matter. For such neglect there 
can be no possible excuse. The Commercial 
is right in speaking of it as “‘ criminal.” 





--».The establishment of an exclusively con- 
fessional Catholic University in Salzburg will 
doubtless soon become a» fact. At that place 
there has existed for many years a Catholic 
theological faculty, and it will be necessary to 


secure sufficient funds to add the other three 
faculties that constitute a European university 
—namely, that of law, that of medicine, and 
that of philosophy. In the Cultus Ministerium, 
in Vienna, there is already a fund of 319,000 
florins, the property of the former discontinued 
university at Salzburg. This sum is claimed by 
those agitating the matter ; and the Catholics of 
Germany have already collected an additional 
sum of 150,000 marks for the ‘* Catholic Univer 
sity of the German nation,” 


.-»-There hag been a marvelous advance in 
healthy Christian influence in both University 
and Church in Germany in the past decade. We 
are told, on the authority of statistics just 
published by the Supreme Church Concil in 
Prussia, that the dearth of theological students 
has quite passed away, and that, in the older 
Prussian universities, the number has in the last 
six years been nearly trebled. Another gratify- 
ing fact is the increase of Church collections in 
the 6,600 Protestant congregations under the 
government of the Church Council. The pre- 
vious year they amounted to about $450,000, 
last year to more than $500,000. 


-.+-Lt is to be hoped that the threatened war 
between Japan and China will be averted, The 
Corea, outbreak was probably instigated by 
Chinese influence, and Japan is within her 
rights in insisting on an indemnity for the out- 
rage committed against her subjects and her 
flag. But China wishes to exercise the right of 
suzerainty over Corea, and objects to the set- 
tlement, as agreed to between Corea and Japan. 
The lacter has treated the Hermit Nation with 
great kindness and consideration, and is en- 
titled to satisfaction for the losses she suffered 
by the outbreak in Seoul, 


-.--The people of this state ought to have 
sufficient pride in the finest falls inthe world to 
favor the bill now before the legislature at Al- 
bany to establish a State Reservation at Niagara 
Falls. The effort to preserve the scenery of 
Niagara from destruction is a matter of serious 
public concern, and, as a considerable appropri- 
ation is asked for, it is fitting that the citizens 
of the states should be informed about it. The 
present condition of things at Niagara is not 
favorable to morality or any other public inter- 
est. 


....The voice of peace and true fellowship is 
heard again in the reply of Bishop Coxe to Pro- 
fessor Phelps. ‘‘We be brethren,” with one 
Lord and Master, This is the ery of regenerated 
souls who long to stand closer together. Dr, 
John Fulton, of St. Louis, a stanch Episcopal- 
ian, is a yet stancher Christian brother. He 
has invited six miuisters of different denomina- 
tions to deliver addresses on “Christian Evi- 
dences,” in his church, during the Lenten 
weeks, 


...The United States Senate now consists of 
thirty-six Democrats and forty Republicans, 
counting the two senators from Virginia as Re- 
publicans, After the 4th of next March it will 
consist of thirty-four Democrats and forty-two 
Republicans, and such it will remain for two 
years to come, with the strong probabitity of 
a Republican majority in the Senate during the 
whole of President Cleveland’s administration. 
This will save the country from any great revo- 
lution in the legislative policy of the Govern- 
’ ment. 


....-The sharp note, the sad note, the com- 
plaining note, the editor is familiar with ; but the 
following is a new kind of note: 


Dear Sir; Not long since, [ saw a letter of com- 
plaint in THE INDEPENDENT, written by a man to 
whom a MS. had been returned. Perhaps writers 
usually feel like complaining at such times. Per- 
mit me to say, however, that, having sent you a MS, 
which I had not time to revise, I find, on second 
reading, that it is not what I should have made it, 
and I approve your judgment and thank you for 
returning it, 


..,-The White Cross Order ought to float it- 
self everywhere on such admirable planks as 
these : 

1, To treat all women with respect, and protect 
them from insult and harm. 

2, To put down all indecent language and coarse 
est. 

' “3, To maintain the law of purity as equally bind- 
ing on men and women. 

“4, To keep thyself from impurity and to spread 
these principles among young men, and lead them to 
adopt them.” 


...-The following is not the utterance of a 
Mormon paper in Utah, but of a New York 
journal : 

** At the pregent day, indeed, Christians are, as a 
rule, monogamists; but it is by inheritance from 
their monogamica] ancestorr, and not in conse- 
quence of the teachings ot Christ. There is not a 
word in the Old or in the New Testament which 
forbids a man, not being a bishop, to have more 
than one wife, nor a woman to have more than one 
husband.” 


...-Senator Bowen, of Colorado, wants the 
coinage of silver dollars continued, as the means 
of protecting the -silver industry of that state 
against depreciation in the price of silver. This 
is the whole thing in a nut-shell. We think 





that it would be better to pension all the silver 





miners of that state, rather than endanger 
the general business interests of the whole 
country by continuing the coinage of silver dol- 
lars. 


....-Mr. James W. Horton, who has just died, 
holding the office ‘of county clerk of Saratoga 
County, was elected to that office in 1845, and 
has ever since been continuously re-elected at the 
expiration of each term for a period of forty 
years. Good character and faithful perform- 
ance of duty won for him this tribute of public 
confidence and honor. The writer has known him 
from his early boyhood. 


-..-The House of Representatives last week 
refused to suspend the rules, and pass the vill 
for placing General Grant on the retired list of 
the Army, with full pay. It would be a shame 
and disgrace to Congress, as well as an offense to 
the better sense of the nation, if this bill should 
fail to become a law. General Grant richly de- 
serves this tribute of honor, in consideration of 
his great services to his country as a soldier, 


...-The plan of the Republican members of 
the Illinois legislature is said to be the preven- 
tion of the election of a United States Senator 
until the end of the session, when the Governor 
will appoint General Logan to fill the vacancy 
until the meeting of the next legislature, which 
will be two years hence. 


...-Mrs, Nancy Cass Wilmore, who was the 
oldest person living in Illinois, if not in the 
United States, has just died at the advanced age 
of one bundred and sixteen years, having been 
born in North Carolina in 1769. ‘These are 
my last hours,” she said, *‘and they are my 
sweetest ones.” 


...-The examination of Citnningham and 
Burton continues to increase the probability 
that the police authorities in London have got 
hold of the right men, and that neither of these 
dynamiteurs will escape, It seems that both of 
them left this country last Fall on their mission 
of crime, 


...-The bill abolishing imprisonment for debt 
in civil actions has been passed by the Senate of 
this state, Let it now be passed by the Assem- 
bly and then signed by the Governor ; and the 
State of New York will get rid of a barbarism 
that ought long since to have become obsolete, 


.... If the public knew half of the horrors of 
the tenement system in crowded cities, it would 
not rest until a reform was obtained. In the 
26,000 tenements in this city the death-rate last 
year was 56.5. This is three times the average 
death-rate for the United States. 


...-The Indian appropriation bill, as passed 
by the Senate, sets aside $50,000, which, in the 
discretion of the President, may be used for the 
relief of any sudden distress among the In- 
dians. This is a wise and humane provision. 


...-The legislature of Texas has passed a law 
which requires all heads of departments to give 
at least one-half of their clerical positions to 
women. This looks like fair play as between 
the sexes. 


...-The Tablet asks: ‘*‘ Who says the Mahdi 
is a false prophet?” Does the Roman Catholic 
Tablet say he is a true prophet? 





TO EVERY READER. 


We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, sending us the subscriptions 
of their friends with their own, or renew- 
ing their own for from two to five years, 
thus making a handsome saving. A 
large proportion of our _ subscribers 
now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it isnow generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 

Subscribers who were members 0* a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to heip any one in 
getting up a club. 

VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 


One year, postage free.......... seseereeeee PO OO 
Six months ** =“ sceccccccscseesceeseee 1 50 
Four months “  “! sssccccscccecsseeseeee 1 00 


Three months “6 6 ccscseceeeeereeee os 
One subscription, two years..........+. - 500 
One subscription, five years............ - 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tuz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. : 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the vellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 





recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
thet no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per above 
terms, and for any length of time agreeable 
to you, as a test of what the paper is and to 
make its acquaintance. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Tox INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 








READING NOTICES. 


Soornina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

peach _eorinaadioeatRi ge 2S ee 
We would cordially recommend to our readers the 
W. L. Douglas’ $3 Shoe, whose advertisement may be 
found in another column of this paper. 
a8 cles aes 
Messrs. J. E, BoLuEs & Co., of Detroit, Mich., are 
larze manufacturers of roof cresting, iron fence, 
ttings for stables, and a general line of light cast- 
iron goods. It may not be known to many of our 
readers that they can use these goods with less ex- 
pense than to use wooden fences, stable fittings, etc., 
and at the same time have a much more useful, hand- 
some, and durable article, Freight on these goods to 
any part of the country is merely nominal, We ask 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the 
Battle Creek Machinery Company, of Battle Creek. 
Mich., manufacturers of Foot Lathes of the latest and 
most desirable kinds. They are almost invaluable 
for farmers, mechanics, and others, and are exceed- 
july useful for circular and scroll sawing and 
bracket molding. Address the Battle Creek Ma- 
chinery Co, for catalogues. 

> siainaseetialidie 

WIDE-AWAKE, progressive, successful farmers adopt 
labor-saving implements and tools which, costing no 
more than the old kinds, render the labor of tilling 
the soil and gathering the crop much more thoroug 
effective, easy and profitable. To the above class o: 
farmers it gives us pleasure to call attention to the 
Lansing Spring-Tooth Harrow advertised elsewbere 
in this paper, manufactured by Mesers, E. Bement & 
Sons, of Lansing, Mich., and to request them to send 
a postal card to that house for llustrated circulars. 








- BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Durham System {gorge joint), 
used at PULLMAN, Pamphlet 
free. DURHAM Housk DRAINAGE 
Co., 231 East 42d St. New York, 


Chapel & Sundsy-s°hool Furniture For Sale Low 


About 40 feet solid Walnut Portable Pews, with 
Cushions, in good condition, suitable for Lecture- 
room use. Also a lot of curved and angle Sunday- 
school Settees, For particulars apply to 
A. BEACH, Jr., 71 and 73 Worth st., N. Y. 


806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
‘yCHESTER HOC 


Send for description of this 
famous breed. Also Fowls, 


B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 
















THE LANSING 


SPRING- TOOTH HARROW, 





Combines Lightness ef Draft. Ease of Adjust- 
ment, and Quality of Werk over any other Spring- 


° above 
and Wheel Spring Harrows. Also, lows, Cul- 
tivators,and Bob sleds. 


E. BEMENT & SONS, (Ind.) 
Lansing. Mich. 








The only Sto 
top an 


Roller that works at both the 
bottom of the window. 





Eagle Shade Roller Co. 


Best Spring Rollers in Use. 
= WPpaacytspuraRiin 


Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
Window Curtains, use 


EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 
and no others, Every Rotten WARRANTED, 
came 
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Important Sale of 


FINE CARPETINGS 


will continue their sale of 


Fine English, Axminster, Wilton, 
and Brussels Carpetings. 


These goods are offered as a special inducement for 


SPRING FURNISHINGS, 


and are the 
money. 


beat value ever offered for the 
Inspection respectfully solicited, 


Proadvvay c R, oth él. 


NEW YORK. 





H#inancial, 


MR. DORSHEIMER’S DOLLAR. 





ConGressMAN Dorsnemmer last week intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives a 
bill providing for the unlimited coinage of 
silver dollars weighing 480 grains of stand- 
ard silver, and the issue of notes from two 
to fifty dollars, to be made a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, except 
where otherwise expressly stipulated, and 
to be redeemed in these four hundred and 


eighty grain dollars. The bill further pro- 


vides that any holder of the dollars coined 
under the Jaw of 1878 or of the silver certi- 
ficates may, within a year, exchange the 
same for the notes authorized by the bill, 
dollar for dollar, and that these dollars and 


certificates shall retain their present mone- 
tary functions for one year after the passage 
of the bill, after which both shall cease to 
be any part of the coin or currency of the 
United States. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to coin the new dollars 
out of any silver in the Treasury, when- 
ever he may deem it necessary to meet the 
wants of the country. 

Such is the substance of the new bill 
launched upon Congress just at the close of 
the session. Whether Mr. Dorsheimer 
meant simply to prepetrate a joke in the 
form of proposed legislation, or borrowed 
the idea of a bigger dollar from the bulki- 
‘ness of his own body, we, ofcourse, cannot 
tell. Weare quite sure, however, that he 
did not and could not seriously suppose 
that his bill would become alaw under the 
sanction of the present Congress. This 
tribute we must pay to his common sense. 

The bill has gone into the hands of the 
coinage committee, and it is likely to stay 
there until after the adjournment, when it 
will die by natural death. 

The great difficulty with this bill is that 
it is not the right remedy for the impending 
silver crisis. What is wanted is the imme- 
diate suspension of the coinage of the buz- 
zard dollars. Mr. Dorsheimer, however, 
proposes to make a bigger dollar, and 
hence, one less convenient in practical use. 
And yet this dollar would not be large 
enough to be equal jn value to the gold 
dollar, and that, too, by several per cent. ; 
and, if it were large enough, there is no 
certainty that it would remain so for any 
length of time. Perhaps it would be too 
large, or it might be of less value than at 
the time of the coinage. This would de- 
pend upon the fluctuations in the price of 
silver bullion, as computed and expressed 
in gold. This country cannot alone con- 
trol the silver market, or fix the price of 
silver in that market, or successfully estab- 
lish a bi-metallic currency of gold and silver 
at any definite ratio of value between the 
two metals, or repeal] the vatura] laws af. 





trade in respect to ejther of these metals, 


A ratio of value between these metals, upon 
which the unlimited coinage of both can be 
safely based, can be gained only by the con- 
current action of all the leading nations of 
the earth; and, even with such action, the 
end is one very difficult of attainment. The 
Government of the United States may make 
as many laws on the subject as it pleases; 
but, if acting alone, it is absolutely power- 
less to secure the end, and the other nations 
show no disposition to co-operate with it in 
its silver theory. 

The simple truth is that, in the progress 
of events, gold has become the monetary 
standard of the trading world, and that 
silver is remitted to the condition and the 
duties of a subsidiary currency, to which it 
is much better adapted than gold. This is 
the existing fact in the nations of Europe; 
and the United States cannot unmake the 
fact, or get rid of the necessities which it 
imposes, without the most serious evils to 
the industry and trade of this country, 
Silver has in this respect lost its former 
position, and we see no prospect that it will 
regain it. The doctrine of a double stand- 
ard was never a success, as its history 
abundantly shows; and in the present 
state of the world it is far less likely to be 
so than ever before. 


WAGE-WORKERS AND SILVER. 


Senator Morritt, of Vermont, in his 
speech on the silver bill then pending 
before the Senate, called attention to the 
dangers threatening the wage-workers of 
the country, if the coinage of silver dollars 
is continued until business shall be con- 
ducted on the basis of the silver standard. 
The question is one of grave importance 
to this class, as well as to the people gener- 
ally. Nothing is more certaiu than that 
the country will and must pass from the 
gold to the silver standard at no remote 
period, unless the present silver policy of 
Congress is arrested; and this practically 
means that the purchasing power of money 
in everybody’s pocket will undergo a de- 
preciation of some fifteen or twenty per 
cent. 

Wage-workers and those who receive 
fixed salaries will be the first to feel the 
evil effects. These persons are paid for 
their services in money; and if the money 
in which they are paid has lost some fifteen 
or twenty per cent. in its purchasing 
power, this is to them practically equiva- 
lent to a similar reduction in the rate of 
wages or the amount of their salaries. The 
prices of the things on which they live, and 
which they must therefore buy, will rise 
much more rapidly from a depreciation in 
the value of money, than the rate of wages 
or salaries. It takes considerable time to 
bring about an upward movement in the 
latter; and while this process is going on 
the wage-workers and all salaried persons 
who receive no more money for their ser- 
vices, have to pay more money for what 
they buy and consume. This is to them a 
severe hardship, and often involves a great 
deal of misery. They have to use their 
money as they earn it, being paid by the 
day or by the week, and generally com- 
pelled to spend about as fast as they earn; 
and if prices go up, and wages and salaries, 
though not nominally changed, practically 
go down, then a heavy burden falls upon 
them. Their services will buy less of the 
needed comforts of life. 

The country, by the continued coinage 
of silver dollars, is steadily drifting to the 
point at which this statement of the case 
will represent the exact facts as existing in 
the experience of all who work for wages, 
and all who receive fixed salaries. The 
coinage cannot be continued without forc- 
ing the silver standard upon the people; and 
this means a depreciation in the purchasing 
power of money, indicated by a correspond- 
ing rise in the price of commodities, and 
not until after a considerable time accom- 
panied bya corresponding increase in wages 
and salaries. If the wage-workers under- 
stood this, as, in due season, under the 
present policy of Congress, they will feel it, 
they would denounce that policy in un- 
measured terms. There is no class in the 
community more interested than themselves 
in having Congress put an end to the coin- 
age of silver dollars. There is no class that 
will suffer more unless this is seasonably 
done, | 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 





Tue fire insurance companies of this city 
find, in making up their accounts for the 
month of January, that a very fair business 
was done, leaving a reasonable showing of 


profit. Thus far, the present month, the 


losses have heen quite heavy, those at the 
Marvin Safe Manufactory, in this city, and 
of seven or eight warehouses, with their 
contents, in Philadelphia, being the most 
conspicuous. Insurance stocks, therefore, 
are a shade lower. 

Bank stocks are quite strong, at advanc- 
ing prices, with small offerings at the Stock 
Exchange, and very few at the Merchants’ 
Exchange salesroom. 

The New York and New England Rail- 
road Company appears, by its late annual 
report to its stockholders, to be steadily 
increasing its business, and gaining in finan- 
cial strength. Its new lease of the Nor- 
wich and Worcester Railroad, at a reduced 
rental, and a reduction of its fixed charges, 
etc., are special points of encouragement. 
The petroleum market the past week 
has been quite strong, attracting the un- 
usual attention of capitalists, who find little 
use for their money just now. It is dan- 
gerous, however, to attempt to speculate 
in this direction, while purchases for legiti- 
mate and immediate wants may be both 
wise and safe. 

Business in grain and flour, both for 
home and export trade, has been quite dull 
the past week. Prices are very low in- 
deed, and yet buyers are not disposed to 
make extensive purchases, as higher fig- 
ures are not looked for. 

The labor market is very dull indeed, in 
all directions. The outlook for any in- 
crease of wages is not encouraging. Forty 
or fifty thousand people, at least, are be- 
lieved to be out of employment in this city. 
Painters, carpenters, and bricklayers, are 
especially gloomy at the prospect before 
them for higher wages, while farmers help 
never was more abundant. The demand 
for common laborers, in the line of railroad 
building, is now very limited; indeed, all 
kinds of labor is at present very cheap. 
New York is now overrun with young men 
seeking employment, a large proportion of 
whom are intelligent, refined, and of in- 
dustrious habits. If they stay here, they 
can hardly earn their board, and if they 
leave, they must go to the farm, which 
they do not care to do. 

The well-known banking house of Fisk 
& Hatch, of this city, is very soon to be 
dissolved, and two new firms, to take its 
place, are to be organized, one composed of 
the senior member of the present firm, Mr. 
Harvey Fisk, and his two sons, under the 
name of Harvey Fisk & Sons, and the other 
by Mr. A. 8. Hatch, under the firm name 
of A. 8. Hatch & Co. We are sure that 
the new firms, composed, as they will be, of 
able, conservative business men, will be 
abundantly prospered. Those among the 
thousands of our readers who need a relia- 
ble agency, in the purchase or sale of in- 
vestment securities, will do well to remem- 
ber the new firms spoken of. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has de- 
cided a question which has been pending 
for some time, involving the duties on tin 
plate. The law puts a duty of 1 cent per 
pound on the article commercially known 
as tin plate. It was contended by Ameri- 
can manufacturers of sheet iron, which to 
some extent comes into competition with 
the larger sizes of tin plates, that the com- 
mercial article of tin plate is restricted to 
certain sizes and thicknesses, and that the 
larger sizes ought to pass under a much 
higher duty. The Secretary, however, de- 
cided that all sheets of iron coated purely 
with tin come within the classification of 
tin plates, dutiable at 1 cent per pound, 
without distinction of size or thickness. 

The Democratic Party are in a quandary 
in regard to the silver question. The Pres- 
ident-elect, Grover Cleveland, is said to be 
in favor of the suspension of silver coinage 
—for a year at least—while the Western 
silver men are furious over such a proposi- 
tion. They want no suspension of coinage, 
and they are believed still to be in favor 
of the dishonest 85-cent dollar. - Rubba 
dub! dub!! They still go marching on! 

The Standard Oil Company, it ia now 





millions of dollars annually. This is not 

strange, controlling, as it does, nearly the 

whole business of the country. Why not 

branch off now and control all the spring 

water of the country, requiring every man 

who owns a well to use a water meter to 

measure every tumblerful used? Such a 

monopoly would add materially to the 

trifling oil profits referred to. 

Some of the newspapers affirm that Mr. 

Daniel Manning cannot hold the office of 

Secretary of tbe Treasury under Grover 

Cleveland, so long as he is, either pres- 

ident, director, or stockholder, in a National 

bank. The law is as follows: 

** No person,” says the statute, “appointed to 

the office of Secretary of the Treasury, or First 

Comptroller, or First Auditor, or Treasurer, or 

Register, shall, directly or indirectly, be con- 

cerned or interested in carrying on the business 

of trade or commerce, or be the owner, in whole 

or in part, of any sea vessel, or purchase, by 

himself or another in trust for him, any public 

lands or other public property, or be concerned 

in the purchase or disposal of any public securi- 

ties of any state or of the United states.” 

When Mr. A. T. Stewart was appointed 

Secretary of the Treasury, by Gen. Grant, 

there was universal rejoicing, both in 

Washington, New York and elsewhere. He 

was admitted to be one of the ablest finan- 

ciers and business men in the country. We 

happened to be in Washington at the time, 

and while rejoicing with the thousands who 

approved of this appointment, we remem- 

bered there was a law of some sort which 

might prevent Mr. Stewart from serving 

his country in that office at that most im- 

portant period. Mr. Stewart was immedi- 

ately confirmed, as were all the other 

Cabinet officers. The lobbies of the Senate 

were crowded and literally packed with 

people, anxious to get the news as to the 

names of the fortunate men confirmed as 

Cabinet officers; for they had been carefully 
kept secret. No name was applauded 
so loudly as that of Secretary Stewart, 

when the contirmation became public. The 
finances of the country were in an unset- 
tled condition, and it required a master 
then to stand at the helm. All parties were 

pleased, and everybody rejoiced at the 
wisdom of President Grant in making such 
achoice. The excitement at the capital 
was soon over, and we went immediately to 
see Edwards Pierrepont, Esq., who was then 
in Washington, and asked him to look 
up the law, and see if Secretary Stewart 
could retain his office. He did so, and 
found that Mr. Stewart would be compelled 
either to give up business entirely and im- 
mediately or resign the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. We took a note 
from Mr. Pierrepont to Secretary Stewart, 
who, with Judge Hilton and other friends, 
were then stopping at a near hotel. They 
were astonished at the news. And 
most of the night it was affirmed was spent 
in devising ways to retain Mr. Stewart in 
- office. The decision before daybreak was 
to ask Congress to suspend the law in 
favor of Mr. Stewart. This step was recom- 
mended by President Grant and several 
members of the Supreme Court. If Congress 
should refuse action, Mr. Stewart decided 
to withdraw from business entirely during 
the whole term of his office. He had then 
held the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
twenty-four hours, and was himself pleased 
with the honor conferred upon him by 
President Grant, and was anxious to devote 
his whole strength and energy in behalf of 
his country. The papers were being drawn 
to give up his business to his partners, 
Judge Hilton and Mr. Libbey, if Congress 
should refuse to act, and thus remove every 
obstacle to his retaining his high office. 
Further legal advice, however, convinced 
all parties that, considering all things—and 
principally Mr. Stewart’s immense business 
complications—the new Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States would be 
compelled to resign, and he did so. Thus 
the country, it was universally believed, 
met with a most serious loss, hardly second 
to any on the battle-field. , 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue large surplus of idle money which 
has flooded the money market for some 
time past is being gradually absorbed, and 
the demands of borrowers are more fre- 
quent than heretofore. These indications - 
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so necessary for the development of en- 
terprise and the furtherance of the in- 
terests of the business communities through- 
out the whole country, as well as a stirring 
up of commercial activity, which has so 
long been desired. Capitalists are invest- 
ing slowly, but surely, and caution is dis- 
played in all the transactions of the market, 
go that there is but small chance for kite- 
flyers or wild- cat securities. Duriug the past 
week there has been @ very good investment 
demand for the best railway securities, 
into which channel no inconsiderable 
amount of the plethora of money that has 
been upon the market has found its way. 
This of itself is encouraging, though the 
banks and moneyed institutions are stili 
carrying a heavy burden of unemployed 
capital, which awaits a further develop- 
ment of the improvement that has already 
made itself felt, in order that the large 
accumulations may gradually melt away. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange have been 
available at 1@2 per cent., and commer- 
cial paper has been in good demand, but 
moderate supply. A few gilt-edged names 
have been taken at 3$@4 per cent. dis- 
count, first-class double named paper sell- 
ing readily at 4@5 per cent., and unexcep- 
tional single names at 5@6 per cent. dis- 
count. 

Stock Marxet.—The dealings of the 
Stock Exchange have been active through- 
out the week, with a leaning toward an 
upward tendency, although the frequent 
fluctuations indicate a hesitation which in- 
dicates a severe caution on the part of 
those who may be buying for investment. 
Much of the wavering is attributable, how- 
ever, to the influences of manipulation on 
the part of large operators, who have mani- 
fested bearish proclivities. The prospects 
are generally looked upon as being favor- 
able for the future, and the stiffening of 
prices would intimate a rising market. 
But what the future has in store remains 
to be seen. 

U. S. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds has been firm, with a very satis- 
factory demand for investment, which re- 
sulted in the advance of value among the 


favorites. The following were the closing 
quotations : 
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py Demnen. —The Foreign Ex- 


change market was firm. The nominal 
asking quotations for Sterling were un- 
changed at $4.84 for demand and $4.87} 
for 60-day bills. Actual business was done 
at $4.834@$4.832 for bankers’ bills, $4.864- 
@#4.86% for demand, $4. 87@#4. 874 for, 
cable transfers, and $4.82@#4.82} for com-* 
mercial. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at 5.234@5.20 for 60-day bills, 
and 5.208@5.20 for checks; Reichmarks at 
a nent for long and 95@954 for short 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Great Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


OO NETS 


Sree or poh Co, 
Seamount of the loan,an 

vt 4 aie leake Batiatuction 
wereeences. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, Minn 
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mm CHICACO w 


NORTH- 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
Council Bluffs, 
> Omaha. 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Omaha and all points West. 
It is also the 

ppHORT LINE 


EEN_ CH 


ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

Itis the LAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
cae ose between CHICAGO and 


4 night trains, 
PALAGE, lett § on through trains, 

CHTCACO A is ILWAUKEE, 
ONCHICAGO AR AND DOoUNCIt, eLpErs 
AND CHICA WINONA. 


If you are goimg to py Ogden, San 
Francisco, Portland, or any point in the West 
or Northwest, ask the agent for tickets via the 

RTH-WESTERN” 


HS see wish bi best accommodations. 


wantt — arose ne Agent, 


Security 3 to 

oN Stine dare 

INTEREST 

Zo year of residence, and 1ith of business. 

No investor ever had to pay taxes, costs of 

foreclosure, wait for interest, or take 

land. BEST of References. Write 
if you have money to loan. Address 

D. S. B. JOHNSTON & SON, 

Negotiators of Mortgage Loans, 
Mention this paper. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First ueerent. B 
emt. & ‘Semi .-— a f. ‘Nege wih? aa § 
ant "Prompt Payment 





















iae connections. Send for forms, 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
___MINNEAP&LIS, MINN. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


E IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, or 
Da Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, and ha’ 
rafters 8 at par and accra 


a paid-up capital of $500, 
interest, its six per cont. bentures, claiming for 
Shem absolute - Yo of the following reasons: int 
ey are obligations o: Ke gs, ca 
which is solvent and pros 24. wage es of 


Ample i. 








mortga; In 
at the Chemical National 
These E sbentures are coupon bonds, 1 remain from 
five to a ears, and are now held by many of the 
table fast ngs ; Banke and Educational and Chari- 
table Institutions “anda England 


ratitution in Iowa, 
ased at the Chemical National Bank, 


QINLAN, Jr., Oashier Chemical 


eren 
the saeny, sent on application. De- 
Address 


O, E, FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


10 PER GENT. INTEREST 
GUARANTEED. 

We will place money FOR INVESTORS 
on improved farms and cattle ranches in 
Idaho and Oregon at 12 per cent. inter- 
est. Also in good WESTERN SECURI- 
TIES at 10 per cent, interest. Abso- 
lutely safe. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY BANK, 


Weiser City, Idaho. 
References—WeE.Ls, Farco & Co. 
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GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
(For the Week ending Friday, February Wth, 185.) 
COFFEE. 
Rio, to Choice....... 614@18 
oclen, Ohaisote BOA erent... ! Se 9% 
Se coveasecoeqvessnceewssecteseste 14 @22 
sh <icd aicnedeehe apmmehiiedil -. 18 @19 
PGs -0+00 acbeoneess seevbewdd 9{@124 
Is cc0ccns evesanss erocccccoce 94@12 
TEA. 
iin cipneiewidneties wonnededes’ 14 @40 
@60 
@45 
@65 
@60 








Pi icckiticnetecectensdebuonseren 15 @22 
— } een a eee eet" . = 

: ME scccbecetaceoosacgeaued 20 @% 
PEE, ovntrc0c0ncenesesceeneses 23 @40 
New Orleans........... gihabevseseess 80 @52 

FISH. 

Seongss Cos is (new), per ql. @——@ 450 
Grand Bat. « Cod............0 275 @ 8 25 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ -- 21 00 @ 28 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass......... . 11 00 @ 12 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ + 875 @ 5 00 
WO GBs i. ccccccecssccs »-w@—M 





oo 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 


Four 
one Extras and Patents. @2 40 @84 00 
ss ctmntenecedennnceuee 235 @2 75 
Supertine Spring........... 265 @ 285 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill., Super- 
WD Os cccccccccces 280 @ 3 00 
| 1, eer 360 @ 470 
Western Wheat, ext’a 3 00 @ 3 30 
Minnesote Clear 350 @ 4 40 
Spring eat, “Patents”. 500 @5 70 
to Spring 
Wheat, Extras. ......... 835 @ 8 50 
a Am! Ind., Ohio, and 
Shemotedibdvicessets 8 835 , $e 
aun d H ) 820 @s 
White Wheat Ex. Gant i @ 4 40 
St. Louis, Single . 3890 @415 
St. Louis, Dou! . 420 @ 4 40 
eg og 400 @ 440 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 500 @ 5 50 
White W. 360 @ 4 45 
BouTHERN FLOUR : 
Pacskesesene 900006eeee 430 @ 4 50 
Family...... Cees cvccccoce 600 @ 5 25 
DOMED. cccocee cece coves - 400 @ 5 50 
Ry Frovun: 
ar anscceee niin 225 @2 50 
Supertine........ cove ceveee 845 @ ¥ 80 
Conn Mga: ! 
0 err .--» 285 @ 8 2 
Brand: Riceee hereeseess 820 @ 8 26 
Prime Madal,....cccccscces ~~ 820 @— — 
GRAIN, 
Waeat 





Oa 
White, No. 1 ° — 41 _ 
Western........ ccccccceced — 39 @— 41 
ERS e — 39 @— 
Ryz: 
State....... piedeseetoncies —-— -@-71 
ear ow — —@-— 
8: 





Green, prime, # bush....... 


120 @1 25 
PROVISIONS. 
on™ M 18 75 
rdinary Mess...... sooce ®-—-— 
pow eae ponagsacecoes —— @ 14 00 
ly Mess, City...... —— @14 00 
Prime Mess, Western.... 18 50 @ — — 
Dy Ba, Tata Cas, ccccccccccccce — @ 1% 
D. 8. SHOFE CLEBTS....cccccscees — @1% 
. 8., Shoulders....... eosdoeseee 6%@ 6 
Cur TS: 
ee aes peeks =» @ — 12 
Cmeiel Saeiees ww —— @— 7 
(We quote’ per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 Ibs... ........066. ?— @t — 85 
Shorts, 60 Ibs.. ..,....... 124@ — 16 
Mi 80 to 100 Ibs —% @ — 80 
8 p BMRB. o ccoccce So0eces —9 @ 10 
Rye Feed......... seeeesee = 15 @ — 80 
po po ye erry --. -— 50 @ aa 
» per ton.......... — —- @ 50 
Cottonseed. Meal, ton... —— @ 2 50 
AND STKAW 
Hogs Hos 1, prime, per 100 Ibs $-—8 @e— 90 
Hay, Ni 0. 2, w. —80 @— — 
Hay, No. 8, medium “ “iw @— 
y, Shi: 6 eee —65 @ — 10 
Hay, Clover “ “ —w @— 60 
y,clovermixed “ “ ,,.., —65 @— 70 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ “ ....—8 @— 9 
Straw, No.2tye “ “ ....—66 @— 70 
ww Oat eee —45 @ — 50 











(277) 21 
m rendered, per Ib........ 8— 1{@ — — 
aaacon ees eepcdekiaioal — @— 1% 
South American............++ 8 @—— 
State, Factory, fine...... sobeees oboe Ne ee 
Good to primé........6..seceeeees . 
1 aa 
Ohio Factory, flat fine........... «++. 10 © 8 
Flat, good to prime..........ss0eee00: @ 
EE Ree Re He- 1 @8 
EGGb. 
State and Penn., fresh laid @ 
Western, fresh-laid............ 
GRIER s « ocasctccdsnchocsccah ace 
RESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair wo SI canes. dan —1 





Chickene,State and W’st’rn,choice—13 @— 14 
Chickens Philadelphia, per lb...—18 @— 22 














Ne uh onde 6sececccconddeneseds -12 @—- 15 
Ducks, 7 See —15 @— 18 
Geens, POF Winns se cesvedesteses —ll @— 18 
VEGETABLES, 
Cabbage, per 100...........+++08 8 00 @10 00 
Potatoes, Bermuda......... yee. 350 @ 5 00 
ONO ae. s<endodepseccecesccae 160 @1 75 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 5 25 @ 5 50 
Tarnipa, Bassin... .......sccccces — 87 @ 1 2 
Onions, per bbl ........--++++ 8 75 @ 6 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl........ 150 @2 
Spinach, = bdbl.. 6 00 @ 7 00 
MESTIC ‘GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Russetts, per bbl....... 150 @ 2 00 
ldwins, i 8 BO @ 3 25 
“ Greening, “ “. 225 @8 00 
‘“* Northern Spy, *. 226 @8 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, pererate 8 75 @ 4 25 
Jersey, per crate.. 300 @ 4 00 
Florida Oranges........+.+++++ 100 @2 76 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per eo cccccces ccs — 44@— 4% 
Pecans, POF WD. oscccccceccecees 5k@— 7 
Hickory nuts, per bush........ rf 76 @ 2 00 
ca DOMESTIC DRIED FROuT. aati 
Penente reer — 64@—10 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —6 @ 
Peaches, perpeaates dewaewcnebed —ll @—22 
MOIR o0ccese 0000006000% — 9%@—10 
CNENND. 00s ccccesesescvccescese —10 @—18 
Huckleberries..........++++. sone 14 @—14% 
UN o. ce0rncsseraneiane —4 @—2% 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @85 
“Fine, _ PEL ORE: 26 @27 
‘* Coarse and quarter bloed....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
p= ery 85 @40 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No, 1......... 40 @45 
peeeseete 85 @40 
~ o * common.... 28 @38 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 ois 
“ “ a °° SI: 48 @45 
xed “ 6 Beidesccends 44 @46 
“ « “« Te, 2. 85 @40 
« a “ common... ..80 @34 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Tor. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........" $42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand, 8 hosp 87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated isd Bone 82 00 @35 00 
“ U.8, Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 
 §€Ground Bone.......200 81 00 @33 50 
‘6 ~~ Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 60 
“Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 
oe 2 Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent, of above prices, ) 
Baker’ 's Potato Fertilizer covenses 7 
Waawe ©  esccveee 
© Gaba: © | sescoces 


“ AA Ammoniated al 


Caron Works) 

Earl's Buper Phosphin eeceseces 
‘* Horsefoot Guano......... 
Bardy’ s Phospho-F: syentens Guano 
—_ Superphos- 


BESS #266 $8 &5 san 
sess s8s8 8 S 883 ESE 


vd atkabne 1 Phosphate..... 
‘* Acid Phosphate.......... 
“ Pulverized8. @. hate 
(Discount on orders of 
or more, ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 38 00@40 00 
— ~ Raw 4 Superphoe- 
hate, par. 3. 000 Ibs........ - 85 60@87 00 
Baugh’s nae Dollar 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs. . 25 00 
Baugh’s momical Fertilizer 
OF BOURGES, oc cocccccccee.o 80 00 
Baugh’s Warranted 
ont B 000 Ibs.......... 83 00@35 00 
Baugh’s Bone, per 2,000 
iv cstevsrecenesss eves ++++-29 00 @81 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... @48 00 


= 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ibs.).......+20+0 .++++52 00 @54 00 
Grocived: high ante pe pate I~ 
“ ved, high grade, ....— - 
Potash Baite, Kaini 
i ahetintukteewindn 12% @7 6 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. o.), per 
100 Ibs, cargo lots.......... 1 57K{@— — 
Sul; of Ammonia, 10uiha.— — @ 365 
Dried — p oaeeaneed tate al 
ASHES.—We quote 1K@— conte for Pot 
7 for Pearl. 








TEA 
*1 and 88 Vesey St. New York 
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VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPARY., 
140 Pulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 
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SAFE, SUFFICIENT BANK-NOTE 
CURRENCY. 


To rue Epiror or THE INDEPENDENT: 





Tue necessity which exists in our com- 
merce for some form of paper currency to 
act as small change in place of coin, has led 
to the issue of notes by our banking insti- 
tutions under legislative authority, and it 
has been found wise to require a deposit of 
the banker in order to insure his fidelity in 
making the notes equal to coin, so that 
they may be used without fear of loss. 

Under the National Bank act, this deposit 
thus far has consisted of Government 
bonds, purchased with the working or loan- 
able capital of the bank, though it would 
seem advisable to insist that the security, 
whatever it may be, should be outside the 
capital, and not a part of it. And it seems 
as if a considerable portion of our existing 
debt might be nade permanent at a rate of 
interest which would be equal to a fair pro- 
portion of the 
the notes, which the banker could afford to 
pay after being relieved from all other tax- 
ation, as he should be ( 


profit on the circulation of 


(except that on his 
real estate), and these bonds taken for se- 
c urity. 

The notes receivable, which he 
ought not to be taxed; for, 
they represent property, 
estate, 


holds, 

like mortgages, 
which, like real 
discovered and taxed, and 
there isno justice in taxing property twice. 
Leave banking free as other pursuits, and 
attend especially to the issue of the circu- 
lating notes. It is not only the right, but 
one of the most important duties of all 
governments to provide first, for a single, 
permanent standard of value, and then, for 
the issue of a sufficient volume of notes to 
meet not only the wants of the people at 
large, but to serve for its own agents in 
place of coin, which is too expensive and in- 
convenient to be used as currency or a 
mere representative of other valuable 
things. 

All currency should, within its proper 
sphere of action, have the same purchasing 
power as gold. If the Government pro- 
vides, as it can and should, for the creation 
of a bank note currency, redeemable at the 
natural commercial centers in funds equal 
to gold, then all other paper will conform 
to the same condition, or fail of acceptance. 
The condition of prompt par redemption in 
current funds at the clearing-houses, and the 
payment of an equitable proportion of the 
profit on the circulation into the treasury, 
would keep the banks in sound, healthy or- 
der, without legislation as to reserves and 
other details about which the banker 
is the best judge. Make it for his interest 


can be 


to do as he should. ° 


Sooner or later we shall find it expedi- 
ent to establish in New York a central 
institution, with branches in other cities, 
and make these the points for redemption 
by all other banks, and we shall have inter- 
national coinage, at least so far as to make 
the pound sterling, twenty-five francs, and 
five dol'ars, of the same weight and fine- 
ness, and thus of the same commercial 
value. We have delayed our action in 
this direction too long, and talked too 
much about silver. 

Neither silver or gold are the basis of our 
currency, which in all its forms is founded 
upon the commodities which it represents, 
and to which it is the title as the deed is to 
real estate. We desire a fixed or perma- 
nent standard by which to determine prices, 
and we do not want this changed by the 


, *ubstitution of either silver or paper, in 


place of gold, The fear that there will be 
such substitution, and that those who lend 
one hundred may be paid eighty or eighty- 
five, is a sufficient reason for the unwilling- 
ness of those who have capital to lend it 
to such as would engage in lurge enter- 
prises which would, like a war, create a 
demand for labor and its products, and 
immediately stop all complaint of over- 
production. 

The politicians, of whatever party they 
are, who have contributed to the continued 
coinage of silver, which has alarmed cap- 
italists both at home and abroad, and 
thrown so many laborers out of employ- 
ment, depressed the price of merchandise, 
and caused so many failures, have a heavy 
account to settle. There is evidently a 





slightly better feeling, and more confidence 
since the Presidential election. We are led 
to hope that Mr. Cleveland will endeavor to 
inspire wise legislation. But he cannot 
legislate. Neither can his party, if so dis- 
posed, rid us of the evil and restore confi- 
dence if the Republicans do not give their 
influence. It is to be hoped that wise 
counsels will prevail. Davip WILDEN. 
Boston, Jan, 12th, 1485. 
- linia 


RAILROAD LIABILITY. 


A PASSENGER on a train of a railroad 
company was shot and killed by another 
passenger. The latter hadbeen drunk, dis- 
orderly and threatening, and was known 
to have a pistol. The legal representa- 
tives of the deceased passenger brought a 
suit against the Company, in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for Indiana, for 
the recovery of damages, and got a ver- 
dict of five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Justice Woods, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, who held the Circuit 
Court, said in this case: 

“A common carrier of passengers 
for hire is bound to see that no harm 
comes to any passenger from another pas- 
senger whose conduct and condition clearly 
show that he is a dangerous person and 





likely to injure his fellow passengers. Where 


the conduct of a passenger is such as clear- 
ly to show that he is dangerous it becomes 
the duty of the employés of the Company 
in charge of the train to keep him in close 
custody, and disarm him or remove him 
from the train.” 

The doctrine of the court is that, for a 
neglect in the perfurmance of this duty re- 
sulting in personal injury to another pas- 
senger or the loss of life, the Company is 
liable in damages, This is certainly a rea- 
sonable doctrine. A railroad company 
is a common carrier of passengers for hire, 
and, by the terms of the contract as ex- 
pounded by law, it is bound to exercise all 
due diligence for the safety of the pas- 
sengers whom it undertakes tocarry. If it 
fails to do so in any respect, and injury to 
& passenger, or passengers, results there- 
from, then it ought to be answerable in 
civil ye. 

_— -_> 


HENS EGGS. 


Mr. Epwakp Arkinson, of Boston, who 
is a reorganized authority in matters of 
statistics, has been calculating the total 
value of the annual product of our silver 
mines, and he finds that it is not equal to 
the value of the annual production of hens’ 
eggs inthe United States. If, then, Con- 
gress should enact a law directing the 
Seeretary of the Treasury to buy not less 
than $2,000,000 worth of hens’ eggs every 
month, and go into the business of raising 
chickens, in order to supply a good market 
for eggs and keep up their price, it would 
be doing for the farmers just what, under 
the silver law of 1878 it is doing for the 
owners of silver mines. How would the 
people relish such a law? 


DRY GOODS. 


Tuk inconveniences and impediments to 
which distributors have been subject, dur- 
ing the past week in the shipment of goods, 
has very materially affected the business of 
the dry goods market, ‘and prevented the 
anticipated activity that was expected for 
this week. The cold weather and snow 
blockades have given great trouble to the 
various freightways, and have caused a 
large accumulation of goods at the principal 
shipping centers. Under such circum- 
stances, there is but little desire on the part 
of buyers to enter into any new transactions, 
which has resulted in a quiet business for 
the week. Manufacturers, 
busy on certain 





however, are 
Spring and Summer 


‘fabrics, which indicates a confidence in 


the demand of the future. The job- 
bing trade has exhibited some _ im- 
provement; but no real activity has 


yet been developed in this important 
branch of the business. Some kinds of de- 
partment goods were more freely jobbed, 
but the demand for general assortments 
continued moderate, comparatively few 
out-of-town retailers having thus far ap- 
peared in the market, while local retailers 
bought sparingly as a rule, The recent 
cold weather has enabled retailers to place 





considerable quantities of heavy Winter 
goods in the channels of consumption, and 
it is almost certain that very small stocks 
remain in their hands. Dealers are, there- 
fore, in good spirits, and the outlook for a 
brisk jobbing trade in the near future is 
considered fair, although there is no prob- 
ability of a speculative movement. Values 


‘have not undergone any material change, 


and most descriptions of staple goods and 
desirable fabrics adapted to the coming 
season are steadily held at current quota- 
tions. 

Cotton Goons. — There was a steady 
hand-to-mouth demand for plain and col- 
ored cottons at agents’ hands, but transac- 
tions were only moderate in volume. 
Brown sheetings and drills are in fair de- 
mand; but priccs-are so low that some 
of the leading Eastern corporations are 
seriously considering the advisability of 
curtailing production for a time. Bleached 
goods continue in light request, with most 
relative activity in popular fine and me- 
dium qualities. Wide sheetings are mov- 
ing steadily, but in small parcels, and 
agents report a moderate business in den- 
ims, cheviots, cottonades, tickings, and 
other colored cottons. White goods are 
somewhat less active indemand, but agents 
are still making liberal deliveries in execu- 
tion of former orders. 

Prinr CLorus continue quiet, but quota- 
tions are nominally unchanged at 34c. less 
1 per cent. for 64x64 ‘‘ spots "and 23c. less 
1 per cent. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—The print market has shown 
little, if any, improvement, the demand at 
first hands having been light and irregular, 
while the jobbing trade was only moderate. 
Some reorders for specialties in fancies, 
foulards, sateens, etc., were received by 
mail and wire; but selections by jobbers 
on the spot were very light. 

GrinGHAMS AND Woven Wasu Fasrios.— 
There was a fair movement in leading 
makes of dress ginghams, jacquards, seer- 
suckers, chambrays, *‘ Toile du Nord,” em- 
broidered effects, etc., on account of for- 
mer transactions and in execution of recent 
reorders; but the demand by personal se- 
lection was less active than of late. Staple 
checks were in moderate request at agents’ 
hands, and leading makes are steadily held. 
The jobbing trade in ginghams and woven 
wash‘fabrics has shown more animation, 
good aggregate sales having been made by 
large jobbers. 

Dress Goops continued in steady but 
moderate demand at agents’ hands. Plain, 
mixed and plaid all-wool sackings and 
suitings were distributed in small parcels 
to a fair amount, and there was a light re- 
assorting demand for worsted fabrics, in 
which both stable and fancy makes par- 
ticipated. Yarn-dyed cotton dress goods 
continued in fair request, as were reversi- 
ble printed fabrics, chambrays, etc. 
Agents’ prices are without quotable change, 
the most desirable styles of wool, worsted 
and cotton fabrics being steadily held. 

Wooten Goops.—The demand for goods 
in this department was restricted in char- 
acter, the continued cold weather prevent- 
ing any activity in Spring goods, and the 
inquiry for Fall fabrics being as yet lack- 
ing in spirit. Reorders for light weight 
cassimeres, trouserings and worsteds were 
only for reassorting purposes, and repre- 
sented a small aggregate movement. A 
few transactions in heavy weight, in the 
form of purchases of job lots, were re- 
ported, and there was a somewhat better 
inquiry for Fall samples, which did not, 
however, result in much actual business, 
operations being mainly confined to stand- 
ard makes of worsted suitings and rough- 
faced overcoatings. One or two leading 
jobbers were doing a fair business in Ken- 
tucky jeans at low rates; but otherwise 
that class of products was extremely quiet, 
both in first hands and with the distribut- 
ing agencies. Shawls were in some de- 
mand for assortment, and the trade in 
flannels and blankets was stimulated to 
some extent by the wintry temperature; 
but the movement was light in the aggre- 
gate. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

There has been no improvement percep- 
tible in the department of imported goods, 
business being unfavorably influenced by 
t he prolonged coldspell. There were a num- 
ber of retail buyers in the market, but not 





nearly so many as is usual at this season of 
the year, and their attitude was naturally 
somewhat apathetic. A moderate business 
was done in lusters, silk-warp goods and 
Continental novelties, but there was an 
utter absence of snap, and a lack of specu- 
lation, which is not to be wondered at 
under the circumstances. For fancy silks 
there was some inquiry, but staple manu- 
factures generally were not at all eagerly 
sought after. Considerable shipments of 
hosiery and gloves continued to be mad 
with satisfactory results so far. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1885. 1884. 
Fntered at the port. . secees $3,205,668 $8,563,284 
Thrown on the market.. .... 3,187,699 8,773,380 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 16,835,515 23,108,629 
Thrown on the markéet....-.- 16,985,328 22,224,370 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


[IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER 1N ‘THE UNITED STATES. 
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R. H. MACY & 0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANYO! Y OTHER HOUBE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TLON, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETC,, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


- BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


RH, MACY & CO, 








Condenvie s 


Price List f 
oF 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


and Furnishing Goods 
is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 
_ ' 
_ Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Ww. L. DOUGLAS’ 
$3.00 SHOES ie Gentlemen. 
8. 50 SHOES for Beys 


me 

sewed shoe, fine calf, g! 

kid tops, wtliched with sik, 
nd ———a work 


other $3.005 

Made in bo ongress, Lace a 
don toe last — a@ cap. “The panelaaeaee ph 
d guarantees them ecw to those usually 
—— ey They 

Ty well as the work- 
0 Shoe for boys is 
ve better 
satisfaction than a higher cost shoe. If your dealer 
oes not keep them, measure foot as above, state size 
usually worn, and style desired, and inclose price for 
either, and receive them by return mail, postage paid, 


4 
Take no oher, but eee 
Douglas’ $2 Shoe, warranted,” is stamped 
on the bottom of each shoe. 


W. L- DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


every pair, an 
seld for $5 or $6, and to give perfec 
are suitable for all classes of trad 
shop, church, and tarm. The $2 
same material and styles, and warranted to gi 
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Patent BAR shinery. CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business, 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power, 
Machines on trial if desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr'd catalogue, free. 
W.F.&  — Barnes Co. 






om: 2 Pa" 
xr A 


ocktord, m1. @ IN 
Address No M08 Ruby St. 





sg 


a disease of the mucous 
membrane, It gen- 
erally originates in the 
nasal passages and 
maintains its strong. 
hold in the head, From 
this point it sends forth 


au pelsonons virus along 
the membraneous lin. 
ings and through the 
igestive organs, cor- 
rupting the lood and 
roducing _other 
roublesome and dan- 
serous symptoms. 
y alm is a 


correct diagnosis of 

Y - this aisease, and can‘be 
HA FEVER depended upon. oiic. at 
druggists; 60c. by mail registere Semple e pottle by 
mail, Wc. ELY BRros,, Drugwists, Owego, N 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Sewing Machines, 


For Family Use, and all grades of 
Manufacturing, adapted to 
run by Foot, Hand, or 
Steam Power. 





























(The New “ No. 8.) 


CHEAPEST TO BUY! 


The Easiest to Learn, 


The Handiest to Manage, 
The Lightest Running, 
The Most Durable, 
The Best Finished, 
AND 


DO THE MOST PERFECT WORK! 


Radical Improvements, just completed 
place these Machines far in advance, not 
only of all competitors, but even of the 
former styles of this Company. Address 


Wide & Wien Manehsaring Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn., or New York City. 


$290 Rosek Bony ok UPRIGHT 
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Iusurance, 


HOW TO SETTLE IT, 


Tue New York Underwriter cites a half- 
column article in the Waco (Texas) Daily 
Ezaminer, which article was called out by 
a paragraph commenting upon the alleged 
views of Mr. Moore, an insurance agent in 
Waco, upon the valued-policy clause of the 
Texas Code. The Hxaminer article closes 
with the remark that Mr. Moore has been 
in the business a year, and that ‘the allu- 
sion to him as a half-educated agent will 
provoke a smile among the good citizens 
of Waco.” Upon this the Underwriter, 
with a sarcasm which (like all effective 
sarcasm) derives its caustic quality from its 
truth, rejoins: ‘* That is quite likely. The 
men who have been engaged for a year in 
fire insurance and do not know all about it 
are rare; those who have been in the busi- 
ness six months and do not know all about 





it are still more rare, but those who have 
spent a lifetime in the business without 
mastering it are quite numerous.” 

It is among the mysteries that no pre- 
vious training is required for journalism 
and underwriting. Few men would put out 
asign end attempt to muke a shoe without 
spending a term in learning the trade; but, 
as the general opinion goes, anybody can 
edit a paper or manage an insurance busi- 
ness, without learning how. ‘ You may 
do it extempore—it is nothing but roar- 
ing.” Fill up your paper with good mat- 
ter that people will like to read; collect 
premiums, and avoid losses. The thing is 
easily done. As easily as you may get rich; 
you have only to buy cheap and sell dear, 
and keep on doingit. Apparently, the be- 
lief that all there is in fire underwriting 
may be picked up in a short time, even if 
it does not come ready-made from the light 
of Nature, is quite general. People had 


that notion in Poughkeepsie, for ex- 


ample, when the business men were 
indignant at having paid such 


tionale premiums, all 


extor- 
for the benefit 
of poor nobs elsewhere, and so ‘‘ resolved” 
—but refrained from attempting to have— 
Like 
ideas prevail in legislatures, where insur- 
ance is apparently regarded as a sort of 
ogre that lies in wait for hapless business 
men and seeks their life-blood; 


insurance exclusively their own. 


80 laws 
and some are 
actually passed, to ‘“‘ get even with” the 
ogre by taxing him and by compelling him, 
if he swallows citizens at all, 


are solemnly proposed, 


to swallow 
them in the unpleasant wrappings known 
as ‘‘salved-policy” laws. Like ideas pre, 
vail where it is supposed that insurance 
can be run by edicts from statehouses and 
interpretations from courts, and that con- 
tracts voluntarily and frecly made in Jan- 
gauge as plain as language can express, 
shall nevertheless be held to mean seme- 
thing which the parties ought to have 
intended and contracted, and this without 
any particular effect upon the terms of 
contracts to be thereaftcr made. 

It is one of the natural delusions under a 
democratic form of government—the 
‘* democratic” is with a small ‘d”—that 
statute can regulate and control almost 
everything, if only the attempt is made with 


sufficient confidence. The only way to 


convince a man who belieyes he can lift 
himself over a stone wall by his boot-straps, 
is to induce him te stoop down and try; 
the only medicine for this statutory delu- 
sion is to have it fried, and very fully. Of 
course we deprecate such folly, because 
all folly in practical matters of this life is 
bound to hurt sémebody, and not always 
or exclusively the authors of it; but if the 





disease is so ‘‘ordinary” and seated that 





nothing but pain can reach it, we are 
desirous of having the pain short, 
sharp, and effectual. We would like 
valued policy laws passed in every state 
where the people want them. We would 
like to have it enacted that every policy 
shall become a claim from the signing_of it, 
and that no insurance company shall be 
heard in any court; we would like any- 
thing enacted in the line of “ liberality’ 
which is wanted. When this is done, the 
effect will be decided, and very convincing. 
Until it is done (or something nearly enough 
like it to convey the lesson) we fear the old 
outcry will be kept up. The sooner the 
laws of man’s enactment come in collision 
with the laws of human nature and society, 
the sooner the subject of insurance will be 
better understood than it is now. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


For forty years the New York life Insurance 
Company has made annual reports of its finan- 
cial condition to the public ; and from small be- 
ginnings the Company has now become one of 
the very largest institutions of its kind, not only 
in the United States but in the world. Figures 
which, a generation ago, were reckoned by 
thousands of dollars, now amount to nearly sixty 
million dollars, and the increase during all 
these years, while rapid, has been as healthy an 
increase as would mark any similar corporation 
with the energy and push and wide popularity 
of the New York Life. But special attention is 
directed to the progress of the Company during 
the past year; and that progress is intelligibly 
shown in the statement which is published 
on another page. The total amount of pre- 
miums received during 1884 was $11,268,850.- 
76. The total receipts were $14,240,475.89, or a 
gain of nearly six hundred thousand dollars over 
1883. But the most striking gain has been the 
remarkable increase of the net assets of the 
Compauy which, on the first of last month, 
amounted to over fifty-nine and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars—an increase of about four millions 
of dollars, The beneficent work of the Company 
is shown by the fact that the total amount paid 
to policy-holders during 1884 was $6,734,955.14; 
and in that fact alone the story of the good 
work a life insurance company may do is told 
in the briefest and most effective manner. But 
every one wishes to be convinced of the strength 
and solidity of an insurance company before in- 
suring his life. To all such we say, that the 
New York Life has a divisible surplus at the four- 
per cent. standard of $4,371,014.90, or ten 
million dollars by the New York State standard 
of surplus. For every dollar of lability, there- 
fore, the Company has an equal amount to meet 
it, and a handsome surplus over, Over seventeen 
thousand policies have been issued during the 
past year, insuring to the extent of sixty-one and 
a half millions of dollars, Other facts and 
figures regarding the magnitude and extent 
of the business will be noticed by any one who 
makes a careful study of the annual statement, 
The trustees of the New York Life include such 
well-knowfi names as Wm. H. Appleton, Wm. 
A. Booth, H, B. Claflin, L. L. White, David 
Dows, and others equally prominent in this city. 
The officers are Morris Franklin, President ; 
William H. Beers, Vice-President and Actnary ; 
Henry Tuck, Second Vice-President ; and Theo- 
dore M. Banta, Cashier. Under their direc- 
tion there is no question of the continued suc- 
cess of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The progress of this colossal institution, 
the repository of the hopes of thousands, ia 
solid and steady. It is founded on a rock, and 
has never been once endangered. Nothing in 
the ordinary course of human events can shake 
it. It survives—and has survived—wars, crises, 
the passing of men’s lives, and the wreck of 
their individual fortunes, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that under the present management 
its future history will be as brilliant and benefi- 
cient in results as during its past long record, 





BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tne annual statement of this company shows 
a steady, healthy advance during the past year, 
and that it has been wisely and conservatively 
managed. It has increased its assets, its number 
of policies, and the ratio of assets to liabilities. It 
probably does a larger proportionate business in 
endowment policies than any of its contempo- 
raries, as is shown by the fact that since its organ- 
ization it has paid in death losses $1,957,572.89, 
and in endowments $1,126,248.18, a very large 
proportion, On the 8ist of December it reported 
no interest unpaid on mortgage loans; in fact, 
great care and financial ability seem to have 
been displayed in the management of its loans, 
Among its death losses, during 1884, we notice 
one payment of a policy of $1,000, upon which 
only one annual premium had been paid—an in- 
contestable argument in favor of life insurance. 

Its officers are: President, William M. Cole ; 
Vice-President, William H. Wallace ; Secretary 
William Dutcher. 
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PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Wat more can be said in proof of the stabil- 
ity and reliability of an institution than to say 
that it has been in successful operation for eighty 
years? A corporation eighty years old in this 
country is a very rare institution. Yet the 
Providence Washington Insurance Company, 
which was incorporated in 1799, is one of the 
most well known and successful fire insurance 
companies in New England to-day. Special at- 
tention is directed to the annual statement of 
the company, to be found onanother page. The 
cash capital is four hundred thousand dollars, 
and the assets, all invested in safe and reliable 
securities, now amount to $870,054.23. The re- 
insurance reserve is $337,782.10. The other 
figures may be read by turning to the annual 
statement, showing the true condition of the 
company on the first of January last, 











18st. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts. Mutnal Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and «entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W. BOND, President. 
JONUN A. HALL, Secretary. 
RELY, d Vice-President and 
oager o Agenel es. 


PROTDENCE WASINENON 


Insurance Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1885. 


Cash Capital - ee - 400.000. 00 


ASSETS. 


Uni States Bonds.. sesedéteabeeanaaune 8: 
Cit Boston Bonda....... “ 
Rallroad and other Bonds...........°:; 
S— and New York Bank Stoe ae 
Ce Rr Pee 
Qhic x & Aiton Kailroad Stock,............. 
What Cheer Corporation, Real Estate... 
Cash in Office and n 
Bille | aaa pond {for Marine Premiums).... 
Due from , Uncollected Premiums, 
and other a ALOE cee Rin RARE 93,463 77 





M. Vv. B. E 











LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid Losses and other claims against 





Cash Capita! a 
Net Surplus.. eoccerererscecscesseegeceerees 


$470,054 23 
J. H. DeWOLE, President. 


J. B. BRANCH, Secretary. 
a EO. E. BIXBY, Assistant Necretary. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.» - = = President. 
In this company policy- 


hotders have the adran- 

tage over those ofallother 

companies, in Non-for- 

feitable dividendsto keep 

their policies in force. 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 
THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 


Insur’ ue 
co.. 























1,768,092 26 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Neo. 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


entaintntnittaiasecstinneel "ee Me, 

Reserve for re 

RET sis for ait “other I abilities. eee 
RPLOS 


Total Assets, Jan. Let, 1885.. ih 86 


B. 8. WALCOTT. : 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Prsee and beeen 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
Officials of Banks, Railroads, Express and Insur- 


Co. 
ance Com ONDS OF SU ETYSHIP 


from this Company at rates. he Bonds of 
this Com pany are accepted by the courts of the State 


of New 
insuring acon SRE ERIS aM a Full in- 
formation 6 of 














85th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AGT NA 


Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1 mt, 1885. 


Premium Rec eiptein a $2,689,734 45 
Interest Receipts in 1994.............6 1,609,015 27 
Tota] Receipts during the year....... 4.208.749 72 
Disbursements to Policy-holders, 

and for expenses, taxes, etc...... 3,574,660 65 
Assets January ist, 1895............... 29,771,230 04 
Total Liabilities. . ‘ . 24,789,784 72 
Surplus by Ct. and ‘Mass. ‘Standard. 4.98 1,445 32 
Surplus by the Standard of N. x..... 6,440,000 0O 
Policies in force Jan. Ist. 1885, 


GO.286, insuring............... 84,663.591 44 
Policies issued in 18#4, 
4,470, insuring................. 18,022,998 00 





MORGAN G,. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-Prevident. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician 
T. J. MUMFORD, Manager. 


_ 165 Broadway, New York, 
OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Your, January rH, 185. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affaire on the Slat December, #4. 


Premiums on Marine Kisks from Ist Jau- 


uary, ls#4, to sist December, 1884...... 83,958,139 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

ee eee 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums...............-..++ 85,405,796 14 





Premiums marked off from, January, 





1884, to Slat December, 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the sam = 
Nr cranetrcosecneeet “2,109,919 26 
Returns of Prem! 
ulos eal 
penses..... 9781, 780 40 
The Compeny has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stoc ack, Oty. Penk. and other Stocks.. $8,774,685 v0 
8 BOC by Stocks and otherwise... 2,005,100 v0 
Estate rs claims due the peneanpetteiea 
estimated a 440,00 00 
Premium Notee aud Bilis | Keecelvabie... 1,454,950 73 
Cash in Bank.. 1,644 65 
AMOUNE,......cccccccsccrecccsecccees $12,938,280 3M 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1680 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned 1 of the © y for the year ending 
Slst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 





By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES, EDMUND W W CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
WwW. HH. MOORE, ROB'T BI B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW RLES H.MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN OTT 
A. RAVEN JAMES G, DE FOREST, 
STURGIS, D. LEVERIGH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH O, LOW, HORACE 
HORACE GRAY TLLIAM DEG 4 
WILLIAM E. E, 2OHN L, RIKE 
WILLIAM H. MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
0, A. HAND, GEORGE BLI18 
JOHN D. HE rT, Hi RY E. HAWLEY 





WILLIAM WILLIAM D. MOR 

GHARLES PF BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. GAN, 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN. ard Vine. Preatt. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
Lith INSUR- 
NCE CO., 
oF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUB, 
$408,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


wA.S bela 
BE Bewouse 


!) UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,209.65 686 96. 
uA Ate ars a CN eee 
AU Forms of Life and nd Bndowment Polwves Leeuea 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 
P, FRALEI Booresery, 
S = BURFORD, Actuary 














THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 











Balance, January 1st, 1884, “rom last aCCOUNL............ccecsseceseeeseereeceeeeeees $50,482,249 73 
INCOME. 

INI ais scccaisieatcsiistuicciiiheiandits dindiadedipibataaslece Sichianasmamaaetiadaiee $12,031,380 22 
RNIN CNN INO inns cncaicncnteatsocedilemmauilaiiathinunetiniaiaens 2,972,149 83 15,003,480 05 

#65 435,729 78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..............cssecsecesseeeceeeesseeees $4,000,668 00 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities...............ssccscsesseeeees aan 2,882,078 380 
SE MII, sc ceennsnmanndeaiienubseubsbneranmennbuaiaite ibis $13,000 77 V7 
I oa nid Senna ee spindaiciiadanadaaedsamaeaemielaan $7,194, 787 07 
Dividend om Oapltall...c...cecceoccsesscsccsresccees patubdiisieekbbateseomedeanetusaidimieadin . 7,000 00 
Premium on Securities charged off........ an ealbliiiaiadahetukaidcmminecuaiin vaieies 314,060 03 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange....... soccovecese peseanagnsees 1,215,549 91 
SE UNNI sicinnaconiociniusiinnsacencentsverbpebeanesbsnssesndabbadedenenie lincalionaiian 1,040,641 10 
State, County and City Taxes seit lasek lacerations 125,971 01 
Total Disbursements..................0000+ iiitilirlt ach canatia nid easpaacndemmaveaiiee . $9,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec. 31st, 1884, to new account................ccccsccsecsesserees $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages........scsscssseesseesees slddhdbestgenbaelibinnsceuvencaniin hdbhiiadine $15,494,726 72 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and. purchases 

under foreclosure...... eoocedseseotecssongososagoqccdooocces easdeteccsceses esensccoeveee 6,676,095 11 
United States Stocks, State See, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by the laws of the State of New YOrk...........ccccccccccsseceseerecesseeesees 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,160,057 00)........ 5,819,641 08 
Real Estate outside the tate of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other CitieS.............ssssecseeees ‘ 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 

RIN Ne I ia scccccoscoesnccenconsesenseniesviwenensaneniatsiccnbianeseiees 6,073,951 86 
Commuted CommMissions.........c.scecccsseccsccececess issih jl 210,372 29 
Due from Agents on account Of Premiums.............ssccccsseessseesssseeeneees ° 112,083 57 
Interest and Rents due and accrued............. science tania 404,530 35 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

SO, ic ccondaccstanstecvesioncses wainiabebbnneninen pbnciabineinntaes mhiinse 882,727 00 
Deferred Premiums......... subvenbneoenscen soccecececes weccvsccccocccesesoosese eoccccecceoece 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, December 31st, 1884................secesseeseeeeees SRnrereenee - $58,161,925 54 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Outstanding Policies at 4 per cent............00+ $47,549,728 44 
Claims by death (proofs not perfected)............::seeseeeee ° 128,580 00 47,678,308 44 
Surplus, December 31st, 1884............. abicheaamianicctin sieseenenessesesennens sa. $10, 483, 617 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in gen- 

eral class, i8..........+4. secnnnaihaaanial 2 REE ercenanhens sbdineioninnnes $4,074,756 10 
Of which the proportion coutetbuted (as compunedd by Policies in Ton- 

tine Class, 16......0cccccccccseccceee eebncsecosesoescessooens sccnceseeees sevnecenses eervecee 6,408,861 60 





$10,488,617 10 
Upon the New York State Standard, 7 per cent. timterent, the Surplus is.$18,730,882 78 


We BR, PI Ty BI iiieeitei cdicissinnccedsscinsscscccsesccccesnccseceoceed $84,877,057 00 
Total Outstanding Insurance............... Ne Se ga eee $309,409,171 00 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 

Premium Income........ enseccosseccosensccse evcsccecsosorsnecsocosencons eT $1,303,782 26 
Surplus, Legal Standard......................5 peorecsnsinn ecsesosecesene vessnescccene $1,620,575 94 
Assets... .. atl dadelasindedeaeinaiaeatiannedeagighniiaiinandenied SRGRESE vesesee-s54131,848 84 
Contested Claims................. ehileaniel sisal unasbabicsilebatabstninien sesereeseee NONE, 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends wil! be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to ordinary participating 
policies, From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the amounts 
applicable to policies maturing within the current year will be declared, as their respective annual 
premiums become due. Gxo. W. PHILLIPS, Abtiniwie 

J. G. Van Cise, t ctuaries, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HORACE PORTER, 
GEORGE De F. L. DAY, E. W. LAMBERT, 
ASHBEL GREEN, B. F. RANDOLPH, 
PARKER HANDY, J. F. De NAVARRO, 


HENRY B, HYDE, 


WwW LLLIAM a WHEELOCK, 


HENRY D JOHN A. STEWART, JOHN D. MoCOO 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, JOHN D. JONES. W. WHITEWRIGHT, 
JOHN SLOANE ROBERT LENOX — ALANSON TRAS 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8, YOUNG, 
ROBERT BLISS, 


OLIVER AMES, EUSTACE C. FITZ, Boston. 

THOMAS A. BID DLE, GEO GEORGE H. STUART, T. DE WITT CUYLER, Philadelphia. 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, Den 

A. VAN BERGEN, Paris. 

HORACE J. FAIRCHILD, Manchester, Eng. 

GUSTAV G. POHL, Hamburg. 


E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
WM. ALEXANDER, 


WILLIAM M. BLISS 
STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 


pats ag? 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN 
WILLIAM B. KENDALL, 


SAMUEL BORROWE, EDWARD W. 








HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicg-Peesipent. 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 2p Vice-PresipENT. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, ee. 

E. W. LAMBERT, M. D., Mepicat Examiner. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT. 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut 
Mutual Life 


INSURANCE C0,, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ner Assets, January Ist. 1884.............. 961,215,581 82 
RECEIVED IN 1884, 
For Premiums...........+ 84,707,437 42 
For Interest and Rents.. 2,777,229 67 
Profit and Loas............ 17,347 91 7,502,014 90 
$58,717,596 22 


DISBURSED IN 1884. 


To PoLICYHOLDERS: 
For claims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 


Surplus returned 

to policyholders. 1,153,608 28 
Lapsed and Sur. 

rendered  Poli- 
CICB.....0ceeeeeee+. 816,475 17 





TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS... 
EXPENSES: 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 
other Expenses.,.... 


-——-———— 86,499,845 73 


- 85,512,806 


BALANCE NET AstrTs, Duo. 8ist, 1884.... 52,217,750 49 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS, 


Loans upon Real Estate, ‘irst lien..........$27,096,682 82 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ ++ 283,000 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force., .... + 2,624,723 57 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp'y. 11,756,788 68 


Cost ot United States Registered Bonds... 99,125 Ov 
Cost of State and City Bonds.............. 2,239,684 58 
Ga ee GI iin oc viesctesencsenconianves + 7,216,558 70 
Cost of Bank Stock.............+06 eocecee «+ 123,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock............cseeesseeee 26,000 0 
NE SII detcnveancandacs seentenemesanes 760,110 64 
Balance duefrom Agents.......... ...000+ 8,820 60 
$52,217,750 49 
App 
Interest due and accrued, $i,(21,662 71 
Rents accrued............-+-+06 18,777 08 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............... 119,945 95 
Net premiums in course of 
collection, None. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums,..... 61,906 73 
————— $1,212,283 43 
Gross Assets, December Stat, 1884...... 853,480,082 91 
Lrastuirizs: 
Amount required to reinsure 
all Outstanding policies, net, 
assuming 4 per cent. in- 
RE ++ $48,418,419 00 


Additional reserve by Com- 

pany'’s Standard, 8 per cent. 

on policies issued since 

OE BE TR csccconctcccsecs 78,884 00 
All other liabilities 815,955 84 


—— ——— 8 49, 308,208 34 


SuRPLus by Company's Standard........ $4,121,824 67 
SuRPius by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent... 4,195,658 5 


SuRPtus by N. Y. Standard, 434 per cent., 
over, 


POOP eeereeeeerseeeeeete Cece ereeteesene 





sees» 8.7 per cent. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary, 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 





Premium Receipts............ $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
rr coe CT 
Disbursement Account. 

Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
* Endowments,..........+ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 8,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





17,463 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets...... scaipietieniall $59,283,753 57 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


ae $10,000,900 
Policies in force...........+. 78,047 
Insurance in force,.......... 229,882,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 








Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 
1850, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,013,203, 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. 
1883, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,868. 
1884, 2,267,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan, 1, 1881, $43,183,934, Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,8.4, 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,300,296. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586. 
The Latest Advance in Life Instrance 
18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 





2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

, 4 Agrace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, MD., } 
A. HUNTINGTON, u.p.,j Med. Directors. 





STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


For the year ending 


December 31st, 1884. 










































































BT cccnctnecncerssictacnsetdouenenene Peeeveseorseneecnecetocovecsced $108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann. 
No. _| _Payments. No. | Payments. 
Annuttios in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jan. 
61 $23,134 31 let, 1885.......... 61 $23,661 63 
mF... Annuities..... 3,674 96 Premium Annuities 2,004 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 ities 5 1,908 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. ' 
No. Amount. No. Amount, 
any in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
 - Rparebree 110,990 $342,946,032 BER, BD ccccccece eves 114.804 $351,789, 285 
+) cocoes 21,208 34,675,989 Terminated.......| 7,380 25,832,736 
122,184 $377,622,021 : 122,184 $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 By pald Death Claims....... .. «: $5,226,820 83 
* Premiums received............ 13,850,258 43 “ “Matured Endowments.... 2,490,454 99 
“ Interest and Rents............. 245,080 Total claims— 
, ay 215 82 
* © PEERS. += 20-0000 wedevede 26,926 08 
CO cnc titehsnast 8,141,164 12 
“ “ Surrendered Policies and 
Additions... ..... .. 8,087,696 17 
jovtere$ paid 1 Bolioy-be -hold- t 
os « we. (payment 
Guishinentof future), 907,846 10 
ment 0} ure 
« Premium charged off on 
Sec Purchased. 1,131,172 33 
« « Taxes and Assessments... 228,169 61 
» © | my bee espe poses 96 872,263 87 
= = lance to New Account 97,009,913 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114, 067, 7 Pg 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonds Serused, ag Mortgages * 
* Claims by death not yet due... 862,387 on Real Es' 16,978,527 96 
“ Premiums paid in advance. . 27,477 36 “ United States eam ‘other Bonds — 24,522.82 00 
. a oy = poangemt Guar- * Loans on Collaterals........... 6,898,387 50 
beeee eoettecscecees - GOERS bed Estate.. 10,282,693 04 
“ Gash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... .. 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued........... ... 1,262,418 54 
*“ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
} for December......... . «++. 138,714 51 
“ Suspense Account.. oeaee 87,314 14 
‘* Agents’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
$103,876,178 51 $108,876,178 51 











NOTE - —If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, | the Surplus 


is over $12.000.0 
From the a as ap’ 


in the Balance 
ticipating Policy which 8) 


New YoOrK, January 21, 1885. 


Sheet, @ a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 


be in force at its anniversary in 18#5. 





Freperick S. Winston,| Hermann C. von Post, 


GrorGe C. RIcHARDSON 


vocceeee eecceces FERC «| 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
gous H, Suerwoop, joutss T. Davies, 
yzorGE H, ANDREWS, OBERT SEWELL, 


Samuec E, Sprouts, 
Lucius Rospinson, 
Samuec D, Bascock, 
Grorce 5S. Cor, 

— E, Deve.in, 
Seymour L. Hustep, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
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Old and Voung. 


BUILDING THE MONUMENT. 


IN MEMORIAM. Fes, 22p, 1732, 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


¢ LONG years ago, When a great man died, 
4 ; The nation’s glory, the nation’s pride, 
The sous of Awerica met in state, 
His name and his fame to perpetuate. 
“ What shall we do?” said they. And then each 
Found an occasion to make a speech. 
And one proposed this, another said that, 
And every suggestion fell quite flat, 
Until some one said, I don’t know who, 
‘Our sons can bear bis name, it is true; 
Tut that we may better extend his renown, 
Let us give his name to a certain town, 
Where men of the highest rank will meet 
When the Cnief Magistrate takes his seat, 
And frame the laws that shall keep somehow 
The states in a union strong as now.” 
“Capital! capital!” cried they all 
Who met together in ancient hall ; 
Ané ins venteen hundred and ninety-one 
Was founded the city of Washington. 


The American nation, proud to be 
The heir of #0 precious a legacy, 
Upheld its honors, its flag unfurled, 
And gave a welcome to all the world 
In Liberty’s name. Aye, in blood and tears 
Was the compact sealed through the passing 
years. 
That flames they had kindled might not expire 
The loyal sons of a loyal sire, 
Brothers in council, with lofty zeal, 
Spoke in behalf of their country’s weal, 
And roused the nation with voice and pen 
To establish the fame of one who was then 
‘* First in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
** What shall we do?” asked the others who 
Counted the stars in the patch of blue ; 
** What can we do that we have not done 
To add to the fame of George Washington?” 
** Do?” cried the leader, with ardor filled, 
** Why cannot we of America build 
A noble shaft that shall rise and rise 
Until its top is lost in the skies, 
‘The name and the fame to perpetuate 
Of him whom the nation must own as great?” 
Home to their hearts the question went, 
Like an arrow into its quarry sent; 
And soon with music and great parade 
The corner-stone of the shaft was laid. 


Slowly, oh! slowly, the structure rose, 
With many, ah! many, a long repose, 
While the ponderous granite blocks around 
| Made the place consecrated ground, 
And many a passer-by would nod 
And smile at sight of the cumbered sod, 
And speaking of France, and of Germany too, 
Say ‘ This is the way republics do!” 
But the nation received a holy chrism, 
Of blood and of tears a fresh baptism, 
‘ And the name of Liberty caught the glow 
That made it so beautiful long ago. 
Fresh fuel was laid on the altar-fire ; 
Fresh workmen lifted the column higher, 
Slowly and carefully, block by block, 
Until it stood as firm as a rock, 
From base unto apex smooth and fair, 
And the flag of the nation was hoisted there, 
Five hundred and seventy feet in air! 


Oh! better than monumental] shaft, 

Or any sign of man’s handicraft, 

Is the token that’s given from day to day 

By loyal men, in a loyal way, 

Tbat America! Liperty! Wasuinaton! 

Are inscribed on their hearts—three names in 
one. 


New York City. 
: an 


MISS BLAKE. 


BY EMILY HEWITT LELAND, 


I 


Wuen I say that Mary Putnam Blake 
was a young woman born and educated in 
Boston and moving in the first circles of 
Boston society, I seem to have said every- 
thing that could be said. I may weaken 
the sublimity of her position, but 1 will add 
that she wore her Vandyke brown hair 
banged in a shining, wavy fashion—the 
y very opposite of horrid ‘‘ frizzes”—and had 
passed through all the various crazes of 
‘*art.” She had not been a Boston girl in 
high standing if she had not dipped into 
benevolent matters, also, and looked after 
a mission or two. 

She had, likewise, experienced a serious 
affair of the heart—nothing tragic or crush- 
ing, but a slight chill, an early frost, sweep- 
ing across her dreams and leaving things in 
|} a clearer light, though not quite as enchant- 
ing. Her devoted lover, cousin Arthur 
Putnam, born and educated and moving 
also in first circles, came out one day asa 
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precious scamp in some of the byways of 
his private life, and, in spite of condoning 
relations and many pleas for dear Arthur’s 
youth, he was dropped and cut off forever 
from our young woman’s affections. 

‘*T will not marry a man who is capable 
of meanness,” said Mary, with a rising in- 
flection, and in a voice as sweet and tran- 
quil as if saying that she would not choose 
viclet plush for her new bonnet; and sothe 
matter was settled. 

Yet, Mary Putnam Blake, in the solitude 
of her faultlessly composed bedroom, was 
sick and tired, she thought, and life’s ideals 
seemed fatally hurt. 

‘*] would like to go far away, to some 
little world I have never explored, and for- 
get and begin Jife anew,” she murmured. 

But we can afford to smile a little at a 
young woman of twenty-two, with a good 
appetite and every blessing love and money 
can create, sighing to begin life anew! 

It really seems as if there were fates at 
work sometimes; for, at the very moment 
she expressed her wish, Aunt Martha 
Blake, far away from the regal precincts of 
Beacon Street, in her rugged home at the 
foot of the White Mountains, was seating 
herself to indite a prim but really loving 
letter to her favorite niece. 

“Our place has never looked better than it 
does this year, and [ am real lonely since Sarah 
and Daniel are both marned and settled so far 
away. Your Uacle joins me in hoping that you 
willcome to us for a few weeks, at least. The 
new Alderney has a pretty little calf, and the 
strawberrics and cherries promise a tine yield.” 

So concluded the letter. 

‘*Sweet old soul! She writes as if I were 
still a little girl, to be pleased with the new 
calf and lots of berries. I believe I am 
pleased. And1 will go. Yes; I will arise 
and go to my Aunt, and consider her 
ways!” 

Her intimate friends lifted their eyebrows 
ever so slightly at her idea of summering 
in a place where there would be actually 
nobody. 

‘*That will be the great attraction for 
me,” she answered. ‘‘ We get such colos- 
sal ideas of ourselves trooping about with 
the big somebodies, we need to go to soli- 
tary Nature sometimes and be reduced to 
our true statures.” 

‘* And you can wear your last Summer’s 
gowns there,” wistfully remarked one of 
the circle, who lived stylishly, but with a 
mighty effort, on her ancient family name 
and six hundred dollars a year. 

‘*On the contrary, I will have some new 
gowns—as new and nice as if I were going 
to Long Branch with you. Why should I 
insult my great physician by appearing 
before her in cast-off clothing?” 

Hence the three great trunks that were 
landed onthe astonished platform of Cherry 
Valley station two weeks later; while Mary 
P. B., in her immaculate traveling cos- 
tume, stood beside them and serenely sur- 
veyed the light buggy which was waiting 
to convey her and hers to Aunt Martha’s 
farmhouse, two miles away. 

‘* Will they pile up comfortably in the 
back, do you think?” she complacently 
asked of the good looking and deeply 
astonished young man who was surveying 
the luggage. 

‘*They will pile up comfortably in the 
hay-wagon, I think,” answered the young 
man; and added to himself: ‘* What idiots 
these city girls must be.” 

‘‘Is the hay-wagon here?” asked Miss 
Blake, in still serener accents. 

‘*No, m#am; we didn’t expect”’— 

‘*Very well; send the hay-wagon! So 
that I get the boxes in time to dress for 
dinner—no, for New Hampshire tea—I 
shall be satisfied.” 

‘“*The smallest one might go in the 
buggy, possibly,” said the man, getting a 
more hopeful view of the trunks. 

‘*But the smallest one contains only 
books and the like. The very largest one 
is the one I need for tea.” 

The young man turned away his face to 
conceal the absolute grin of derision which 
overspread it. Miss Blake pretended to 
mistake his movement for one of distress. 

‘* However, never mind! My Uncle will 
surely solve the problem. Take me, at 
least, to my Aunt’s, and I will trust to time 
and the hay-wagon for my belongings,” 
holding out her beautifully gloved hand. _ 


horse, who had not yet sobered down to 
farm-work, started on a biasing canter 
down the rocky road. 

‘*Don’t be frightened, Miss Bleke, he 
will soon calm down,” said the man, taking 
a firmer grip on the lines. 

‘‘Tam not frightened. I have seen live 
horses,” with her sweetest rising inflec- 
tion. 

The man addressed the frisky animal 
with various gentle admonitions, and, as 
the way rose upward and entered the soft 
green shadows of woodlands, lying on either 
side, he subsided into a reasonable trot. 

Whatever fence may have existed on 
either side of this woodland way was com- 
pletely hidden by vines of various sorts. 
Mossy glades opened now and then on the 
eye, and wild woodland paths. The air 
was delicately sweet with odors of birch 
and balsam, and there was the dreamy 
murmur of a brook, and the occasional 
shine of it, in the valley below. 

As they climbed a steeper eminence, and 
the young horse found it wise to walk, 
Miss Blake leaned back with a comfortable 
sigh. 

‘How beautiful! How restful!” she 
said, in alow, fervent voice, and went on 
softly : 

“*T care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace.’” 

The young man ventured that side look 
which one may take without moving the 
head. Miss Blake’s face was averted, and 
he saw the perfect oval of her cheek, the 
tip of her brown eye-lash—he turned his 
head ever so slightly that he might be sure 
—yes, it was a tear, a shining, genuine 
tear that, even as he looked, was impatiently 
flirted away by the merest film of a hand- 
kerchief, that wafted to him the breath of 
brookside violets. 

In a few moments Miss Blake was softly 
humming a fragment of wordless song. 

These slight things told heavily on the 
individual beside her. From _ superior 
manly pity for her as a city ninny, his feel- 
ing at sight of that tear had suddenly 
changed to adoration—for such things 
sometimes happen—and adoration was just 
as swiftly curdling into despair. Because 
she was so unconscious of him! He felt 
himself reduced to a mere part of the con- 
veyance. 

Mr. Cyrenus Hewitt (this was the young 
man’s name) had grown up among these 
granite hills in a toilsome, studious, self- 
respecting way, with a great heart full of 
unsung poems, of sunny hopes, somehow, 
of his future, of dreams of home and family 
and a happy fireside of hisown. And all 
in a moment this pretty, gloved hand 
seemed to seize upon his honest and mod- 
est hopes, his sweet and tender dreams, and 
crush the life out of them. Something 
seemed to call out to him from every leaf 
of the woodlands, ‘‘ Now you know! Now 
you know there are hights of life to which 
you can never attain, a sweetness which is 
far above your humdrum level!” 

Miss Blake continued to hum the word- 
less song until a turn in the road brought 
the Blake home in view. Then she became 
silent, and looked forward, a little flush 
tinting her cheek, an expectant smile 
parting her mouth. 

“To have such a woman watch for me 
like that!” was the absurdly sweet thought 
that flashed into her attendant’s mind. 

“A “horseblock,” prettily arched over 
with climbing roses, stood near the gate, 
and in this bower waited Aunt Martha, 
like a substantial floral goddess, in a 
sprigged lawn dress and white linen apron. 
She drew her niece from the carriage with 
her own strong arms, kissed her heartily 
on both cheeks, and then said, ‘‘I suppose 
you are acquainted with each other by this 

time,” and, in answer to Miss Blake's in- 
voluntary stare, added, with a wave of the 
hand: ‘* This is Mr. Cyrenus Hewitt.” 

As the dancing colt was already waltzing 
about with the intention of going straight 
to the stable, Mr. Hewitt’s bow was made 
up of a jerk and a lurch, but Miss Blake’s 
salutation was perfectly sweet and grace- 
ful. . 
“T thought he was one of your farm- 
hands, Aunt dear,” said Miss Blake, as she 
followed her Aunt to the house. 

**So he is, my dear. He has been with 


steady and reliable as that old sun-dial, 
yonder, and takes such an interest!” 
**Oh!” said Miss Blake. 


II. 

“And now,” exclaims the cynical 
reader, ‘‘ produce your savage bull or your 
runaway colt, and have the cultured Miss 
Blake rescued by the lowly but noble Cy- 
renus, and then give us the quiet country 
wedding! But, for pity’s sake, have Cyrenus 
elected to the New Hampshire Legislature, 
or something; for we don’t approve of 
fearfully uneven matches, even if a pre- 
cious neck #s saved. This marrying your 
coachman is getting tame, anyhow!” 

I hope this dreadful reader will read no 
further. He has depths of cold depravity 
and calculating selfishness that would pre- 
vent him from sympathetically following 
my little romance; for of course it is a 
romance, and a sweet one, too, or I would 
never try to tell it. 

Miss Blake had romped with the Alder- 
ney calf, painted clumps of fern and clover, 
fished in Meadow Brook, and attended di- 
vine service in the small white church at 
the Corners, with suitable and enchanting 
toilets for each occasion, for fully three 
weeks, before she even discovered that Cy- 
renus Hewitt was good looking. Good 
looking is a term that well described him. 


_He had a clean and healthful complexion, 


sound white teeth, and a clear-cut mouth 
and strong chin that could well defy the 
shelter of a beard—that mantle of charity 
that covers so much weakness and wicked- 
ness—and his dark gray eyes had that gen- 
tleness of expression, that patient stead- 
fastness, that is often seen in the eyes of 
suffering mothers, and sometimes in the 
eyes of unselfish men. 

Winfield Scott, the handsome and much 
valued shepherd dog, came home from his 
pastoral work, one night, limping painfully 
and saying with all his eyes to his family, 
‘**You must pardon me for making such a 
fuss, but really I can’t help it,” and it was 
Mr. Hewitt’s face, bent down in careful 
examination of the ailing paw, that Miss 
Blake for the first time fully and reflective- 
ly noticed. 

‘* He is really fine looking. He has a tar 
better face than”’— but she would not 
speak that name any more, even to herself. 
She drew near the pair. . 

‘* What has he done to himself—the poor 
fellow?” she asked. 

‘*He has a splinter or a thorn in his 
foot. From the way it is swollen he’s prob- 
ably been enduring it all day. He’d die, 1 
guess, rather than come home before his 
regular hour for bringing the sheep.” 

‘*The perfect hero! I must make a pic- 
tureof him to-morrow!” said Miss Blake, 
with enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Hewitt opened the sharpest little 
blade of his pocket knife, and, soothing the 
dog with many a tender word, as if he were 
a suffering child, he found and drew out 
the cause of the mischief—not without a 
yelp or two of pain from the dog and cor- 
responding ‘‘Oh!” from Miss Blake. 

‘*Now it should be bathed,” she said, 
“*T'll bring warm water, and Aunt has a 
healing salve that is perfectly magical. I 
had a fish-hook in my finger last Friday, 
and I know whereof I speak.” 

Between them they bathed and anointed 
Sir Winfield’s paw, who licked and wagged 
his thanks and laid down on the special 
mat spread for him, with a deep-drawn 
sigh of relief. 

They sat on the porch beside him for 
awhile and told anecdotes of doys—Miss 
Blake in her misty blue organdy gown with 
its plentiful cascades of lace and knots of 
ribbon, a single rich jewel sparkling on her 
clasped hands, and Mr. Hewitt in his work- 
ing costume of blue flannel blouse and duck 
over-alls. 

The young man talked shyly at first, and 
searched awkwardly for words; but twi- 
light fell rapidly, and, as the splendors of 
the blue organdy and the diamond became 
more subdued, he grew more at ease, and 
talked almost as well as a Cambridge beau, 

if not better; for there were none of the 
affectations of conscious culture in his 
speech. 

So they became slightly acquainted. 

The next day, as Miss Blake, in her sim- 








She was assisted into the buggy as if she 
Were made of eggshell, and the young 
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the world of Mr. Hewitt. He’s just as 
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dinner, she spoke of Winfield Scott, and of 
how tenderly the man Hewict had taken 
the thorn from his foot. 

‘‘That is just like him,” said Aunt Mar- 
tha, warmly. ‘‘He’s the kindest hand to 
all dumb animals we’ve ever had. But you 
ought to see him with his mother. That 
explains everything.” 

‘‘Tell me about him and his mother.” 
Miss Blake was pleasantly interested. 

‘« Well, you see, his father was a poor, 
miserable, drinking wreck of a man, who 
drank himself into his grave, and left his 
wife with arun-down, mortgaged farm, an 
idiot baby, and this boy, Cyrenus. Fora 
mercy the baby did not live long; but the 
mother’s health and spirits seemed all 
broken down, and the mortgage was 
foreclosed, and she and Cyrenus moved 
into a ricketty old house on Sheep’s 
Misery, they call it, because a sheep 
couldn’t get a living there. The man 
that took their farm sold the property to 
them for their cow and three sheep; not 
because he was so terrible benevolent, but 
because the cow and sheep were worth 
twice as much as the land and the old 
house. But, bless you, my dear, that boy! 
He was only thirteen years old, but he had 
the head of a man, and more than a man’s 
heart. He cleared up a garden patch, and 
built a fence of the rocks that he’d dug up 
with the patience of Job; he hauled manure 
in a wheelbarrow, and patched up the old 
nouse and painted it with whitewash; and, 
first people knew, corn and potatoes and 
onions and cabbages were growing on 
Sheep’s Misery, and that old shanty was 
just alive with sun-flowers and morning- 
glories. And early Monday morning you'd 
see their poor, patched clothes, white as 
snow, fluttering on the line, and the door- 
step scrubbed till you could eat your din- 
ner on it. Did the washing himself, you 
know, for his mother had a spine trouble 
that kept her in the rocking-chair most of 
the time. And that’s the way it’s gone— 

working hard ail Summer, and doing chores 
and going to school in Winter, and never 
having a play-spell, unless you can call hunt- 
ing partridge and squirrel for meat you're 
suffering for, play! But of late years, of 
course, it’s been easier for him. He works 
all the year round, and gets good wages. 
He’s built an addition and fixed up the 
place until it’s like a picture, and he and 
his mother take lots of comfort there, 
though her spine’s about as bad as ever. 

‘* Where is Sheep’s Misery? I should 
like to make a sketch of it,” said Miss 
Blake. 

‘About a mile north of here, on what is 
called Stony Brook road, which isn’t 
traveled much, I guess, except by Cyrenus. 
He goes home every night, and is back 
again by sunrise, no matter what the 
weather is.” 

‘** And does he manage the washing still?” 
asked Miss Blake, with a little laugh. 

‘*My dear, I’m afraid so! I’ve noticed 
a kind of parboiled look about his hands 
on Mondays. He has hired two or three 
different girls to stay with his mother; but 
all our best girls go away to teach, or they 
get married; and I guess those he could get 
sort of jarred on the old lady’s nerves; for 
none of them stayed long. They all com- 
plained, too, of the place being so lone- 
some. A girl that’s all heels and gab likes 
to be where there’s something going on.” 

“Cannot his mother do any work?” 

‘Well, my dear, I called there, not long 
ago, and found her sitting in her chair, with 
a pillow at her back, and ironing on the 
molding board in her lap. That didn’t 
look very smart; did it? And she tried to 
make me believe that it didn’t tire her, 
and made me promise not to tell Cyrenus, 
because it would worry him!” 

“This is very interesting,” said Miss 
Blake, poppin g pea-pods with great energy. 

The next day, in a costume of dark blue 
flannel, short enough to show her neat, 
Strong boots, and overtopped by a broad 
sun hat that flapped in the morning wind 
like the pinions of a huge bird, Mary Put- 
nam Blake set forth to see Sheep’s Misery 
for herself. 

“I am going to the pasture to sketch 
Winfield Scott and his sheep, and I may go 
further,” she said to her Aunt Martha. 
And that lady smiled approval over her 
spectacles. ‘*He’s worth sketching, if a 
dog ever was! But do be home promptly 


at dinner-time. Chicken pot-pie, you 
know; and it must be eaten the minute it’s 
done.” 

Miss Blake sketched the dog somewhat 
hurriedly—but sometimes swift touches tell 
best—and went further on, climbing low 
stone fences and scaling rocky hights until 
she saw Stony Brook road, or rather path- 
way, winding, like agray thread, along the 
pale and struggling green of the hillside. 

‘* Just over the brow of the next rise I 
am sure, lies Sheep’s Misery,” said Miss 
Blake to herself. ‘‘Sheep would be 
thoughtful here, quite melancholy further 
on, and thoroughly miserable by the time 
they reached that elevation.” 

Sure enough. Miss Blake’s nimble feet 
had barely reached the summit of the hill 
when a gay red chimney shot suddenly into 
view, and a little gray cottage, with red 
sash windows and a veil of bitter-sweet 
covering its south porch, appeared so start- 
lingly near that she paused and drew back, 


room without knocking. A small garden 
of useful growing things, intermingled with 
shrubs and flower-beds, surrounded the 
cottage, and behind the wire screen of an 
open window some one rocked gently to 
and fro. A vase of flowers sat on the win- 
dow-sill, and above it hung a cage, in 
which a golden canary hopped and twit- 
tered and looked sideways at the apparition 
on the hill above him. 

Miss Blake drew further back behind the 
shelter of the plentiful mullein stalks, and 
sat down. 

“T shall call this place Saint’s Rest! 
How beuutiful in that boy to do all this, 
and to be what he is, against such heavy 
odds!” she exclaimed under her breath. 

She sat there, forgetting the pot-pie and 
her sketch-book, and thinking how tender 
and noble are some human hearts in this 
world, after all, when, presently, the rock- 
ing-chair ceased vibrating, and, after a mo- 
ment or two, a slight, little old woman, in a 
gray dress and black shawl, came slowly 
out upon the back porch, and tried, with 
her evidently feeble hands, to draw up the 
bucket from the well. 

Miss Blake at once rose to her feet in 
silent protest, and when she saw the poor 
hands slip from the rope and the bucket 
fall rattling back, she at once ran down the 
path, and in half a minute was by the 
woman’s side. 

‘*Let me help you, madam,” she said, in 
the sweet and tender voice she always used 
toward the helpless, and which was quite 
different from her society voice, with its 
rising inflections. 

**Oh!” cried the little old lady, more 
frightened by Miss Blake than by the fall 
of the bucket, ‘I haint seen any one in so 
long. I don’t quite remember ”— 

‘*T am Mary Blake, Mrs. Blake’s niece. 
And you, I presume, are Mrs. Hewitt.” 

* “Yes. I'm Cyrenus’s mether,” answered 
the little gray mite, with a flutter of pride, 
and somewhat reassured thereby. 

Miss Blake drew up the brimming bucket 
and set it securely on the curb cover. 

“You ought never to do this, Mrs. 
Hewitt.” 

‘*Oh! but sometimes I draw it up real 
easy. You mustn’t tell Cyrenus about this, 
now; working so hard and running his legs 
off! He brings a pail of water the last 
thing; but sémetimes 1 wash collars and 
things, or clean a little in the kitchen, and 
use it up. But he mustn’t know it. You 
won’t tell him, will you?” with an appeal- 
ing little laugh. 

‘“‘No; Dll not tell him, if you will prom- 
ise to draw no more water. You might 
fall in, you know.” 

**Oh! no! See how high he’s made the 
curb on purpose? ‘You can’t fall in, 
Mother,’ says he, ‘unless you climb in!’ ” 
And she laughed quite happily. 

‘‘Come in, Miss Blake, and rest your- 
self,” she went on. ‘And mebby you'll 
stay and have a cup of tea with me. I 
seldom see any one but Cyrenus, away up 
here on the rocks.” 

Miss Blake looked at her watch. 
half an hour to pot-pie time. 
‘Thank you; I will rest for a few 
minutes; but Aunt expects me to dinner, 
and will keep things waiting. How bright 
and pretty this garden is!” 


Only 





“*Yes; Cyrenus and these posies are gret 
blessin’s to me! I don’t know what I’ve 


as if she had been about to enter a private. 





done to have sech blessin’s!” a sweet’ and 
solemn gratitude overspreading hef pain- 
pinched face. 

That afternoon, Miss Blake casually re- 
marked that she had called at Sheep’s Mis- 
ery, and was quite charmed. ‘The little 
house is a picture, as you say; and they 
have, unconsciously, I suppose, fitted it up 
artistically. That low-walled kitchen, 
with its wide, small-paned windows, and 
rough fire-place, and scoured floor, is like 
a German interior. There were some 
brightly polished tins on a shelf, some vio- 
lets growing in a lovely cracked sugar 
bowl, that I am certain is a century old; a 
great gray cat asleep 0a a rug, and such 
clear white curtains, that you can pull 
across the lower sash on a cord, you know. 
It is really delightful there; and Mrs. Hew- 
itt is kind enough to ask me to come and 
spend a day, and bring my knitting.” 

Aunt Martha looked sharply at her niece 
Her niece was, of course, a very nice girl; 
but if she should be poking fun at these 
poor people, in her quiet, demure way, she 
would feel it her duty to seriously rebuke 
her. 

But niece Mary was the picture of pleased 
and happy earnestness. 

‘* How restful, how encouraging it is, to 
know of such honest, pure, contented 
lives!” she continued. ‘‘ And how glad Iam 
that I know how to knit. I accepted her 
invitation with pleasure.” 

‘* My dear, Iam glad you did. She will 
think and talk of your visit for a year. I 
don’t know that I ought to say it to you, 
Mary; but you have grown up very sensible 
and—and—good-hearted. And it’s better 
than riches, although riches are well 
enough.” 

‘“*Thank you, Aunt, dear. I can repay 
yourcompliment. All my family say that 
I am Aunt Martha’s own child.” 

“If it wasn’t for robbing your folks, I 
could wish you were, answered Aunt 
Martha, a little mist gathering in her eyes. 

The heart of Cyrenus leaped into his 
throat, that night, when his mother told 
him of Miss Blake’s call, and he asked many 
absurd questions. What did she wear? 
And what did she say? And waseverything 
all right in the sitting-room? And did 
mother have on her black o1 her white 
shoulder shawl? And did she think tg give 
Miss Blake a handful of sweet peas and 
mignonette? And the heart of Cyrenus fell 
when he found the black shawl was worn, 
and the nosegay forgotten, when Miss Blake 
was so fond of sweet peas. 

However, his heart leaped up again when 
his mother announced the all-day visit soon, 
and the knitting work. But a great worri- 
ment soon set in, because no particular day 
was mentioned, and he could not tell when 
to slay a chicken, and prepare a nice des- 
sert for the dinner. He fell asleep, that 
night, after an unusual hour of wakeful- 
ness, and dreamed that Miss Blake came, 
and his mother had nothing for dinner but 
a burned johnny-cake, which was placed 
on the table on a cabbage leaf. Warned by 
this dreadful vision, he rose at three o’clock, 
beheaded and parboiled a tender young hen, 
baked a delicious pound cake, and prepared 
a fine array of every vegetable and fruit 
the place and season afforded. 


‘The fowl,” he explained to his mother, 
when he brought to her bedside the bow] of 
smoking gruel with which she liked to re- 
fresh herself before her long morning nap, 
‘*the fowl will be all right in the cellar for 
a day or two, at least, and a slice of the 
cake, with one of your good sauces poured 
over it, will make a capital pudding. And 
you won't do too much; will you, Mother? 
And some currant jelly will go well with 
the chicken, which you must be sure to fry 
anice brown. Good by!” And he was off 
to his day’s work, ridiculously fluttered 
and disturbed, and calling himself an idiot 
again and again. ‘‘ Why dol care? What 
is her visit to me? She is kind, and wants 
to brighten up the hours for a poor invalid. 
And yet here I go fluttering and palpitating 
about like a sublime fool! Thank Heaven, 
she’ll be going back to Boston by and by!” 

The young hen was not long kept wait- 
ing. The next day was enticingly bright 
and cool, with that fair weather breeze from 
the northwest which seems to blow directly 
from Paradise, calming the fever of the 
Summer fields, and making the soul feel as 
if born anew. Miss Blake, in the same blue 


dress, but further adorned with white 
knitting apron and a quaint little shawl, 
started early, and leisurely climbed the hill. 
On her arm was a small basket containing 
her knitting, a late Atlantic, a pat of Alder- 
ney butter, and a bottle of Alderney cream. 

Cyrenus ought to have been prepared for 
the announcement; but he felt his face 
grow red when Aunt Martha explained the 
absence of her niece at dinner, and he made 
somewhat vague replies to Uncle Blake’s 
farm talk, because he was praying fervently 
within him that his mother’s little dinnef 
might be a success, that the jelly need not 
be forgotten, and that the west windows 
would be open, so that this fine breeze 
would blow right in from the sweet peas 
and the lavender bed—and—and, what a 
simpleton he was, as usual! 

That night he had no opportunity to ask 
questions. His mother, filled to overflow- 
ing with all the incidents of the day, talked 
to him of Miss Blake, and left nothing un- 
said. She had come in so easy and natural 
like, and, yes, had sat there in his own 
wooden chair by the window, because she 
liked nice kitchens and sugar-bowls of 
violets, she said, and she actually got her 
mitten into the thumb by eleven o'clock. 
And she had insisted on bringing the kind- 
lings and filling the tea-kettle, and she had 
made a salad with her own hands of let- 
tuce and boiled eggs and cream, and there 
was a dish of it left for him in the cup- 
board (Cyrenus brought the salad and com- 
menced eating it with great relish), and she 
had fed the cat and chickens, and helped 
do the dishes, and made his mother lie on 
the lounge and rest while she read such a 


funny story from a book she brought with 


her, that she—his silly old mother—had 
laughed until she had cried, and felt all the 
more rested, and finally (what did he 
think?) she had taken her measure, and 
carried that black silk alpaca away with 
her to make up into a real stylish wrapper, 
because she had so little to do, she said, 
and was unhappy if she wasn’t busy. 

‘‘Her Aunt says she is always doing 
charitable work,” Cyrenus at last got a 
chance to say; and he said it gloomily. 

Then his Jittle mother flared. up very 
indignantly. ‘‘Charity!” Why she had done 
all this from pure good will. His mother 
knew what mere charity was, she hoped! 
Did he think that people kissed people out 
of charity? 

Cyrenus slowly admitted that he did not 
think so. 

Well, Miss Blake had kissed her good 
and hearty, when she went away, and said 
that she hadn’t enjoyed herself so much in 
ayear. Charity, indeed! 

And then Cyrenus burst out laughing at 
his mother’s wrath, which was the wrath 
of a lamb, stamping its little feet, andasked 
her which cheek Miss Blake had kissed, 
and kissed the same cheek himself, and 
went off to bed quite ecstatic, but well 
aware that he had no ground for ecstasy. 

How it came about I am not clearly 
aware; but I think the fact that Cyrenus 
Hewitt read and ‘‘ understood” Emerson 
had much to do with the establishing of a 
friendly intimacy between proud Boston’s 
daughter and himself. 

That they should sit on the piazza 
through the ‘‘nooning,” and discuss mighty 
ideas while Uncle Blake softly snored under 
his newspaper, seemed to Aunt Martha a 
perfectly natural thing. Country born and 
bred, she could not draw sharp lines be- 
tween worth and worth. They were both 
young and good and ‘‘ smart,” as she ex- 
pressed book knowledge, and, in her un- 
thinking mind, they were equals, 

But the man Hewitt drew lines. He 
talked always as if he sat at his compan- 
ion’s feet, and she could not draw him out 
into any little personalities or witty dis- 
pute, asshe might have drawn a Boston 
beau. He was very grateful for her friend- 
liness, and he enjoyed listening to her 
bright talk, but he did not feel a liberty to be 
drawn into that sort of delicious nonsense 


_with which even very bright people some- 


times season their after-dinner discourse. 
He wore always an armor, with the visor 
down, and no worshiping thought ever es- 
caped from his guarded eyes. 

One Sunday they walked home from 
church together, while Uncie and Aunt 
Blake jogged on with sober old Jane, the 





grandmother of the colt. Cyrenus had not 
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counted on this happiness; but when the 
kindly girl smiled at him as they came 
through the church gate, and said that she 
was walking, too, could he bolt away and 
streak across the fields, after his usual 
fashion, and leave her to walk alone? It 
was just as natural that she should speak 
to him in this way as that she should whis- 
tle for Winfield Scott to accompany her. 
He had merely to obey. 

‘The road is so dreadfully dusty,” said 
Miss Biake, after the ‘‘ Corners” was left 
behind. ‘‘ Do you think it would be very 
wicked to cross those new mown fields and 
go through Cherry Valley, and up through 
tbe orchard, home?” 

‘‘Inearly always go that way,” replied 
Cyrenus. ‘‘Itis a little further, buta great 
deal pleasanter.” 

The man Hewitt was looking well in his 
Sunday best, of gray tweed and nice linen. 
“ With a slightly different tie of cravat and 
arose in his button-hole, he would look 
nice anywhere,” thought Miss Blake, 
‘*and, after all, it is absurd to wear gloves 
in such warm weather,” and she proceeded 
to remove one of hers. 

Presently they had crossed the fields, and 
were walking through the light woodlands 
of the Valley. Beside them the clear little 
brook laughed and warbled along its 
pebbled shallows, or spread out in deepish 
pools where minnows darted and water-flies 
skated. : 

Suddenly Miss Blake paused, with a little 
“Oh!” of dismay. Cyrenus turned to her, 
questioningly. 

**[ had forgotten the brook-crossing,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘We must cross by and 
by, you know, or go back all the way. 

‘* Well, it’s not a hard brook to cross,” 
smiled Cyrenus. ‘Yonder is the place. 
But the water is higher than usual. I see 

the stepping-stones are covered.” Yet the 
sight did not seem to fill him with alarm. 

‘*B8o they were last Sunday, and I—I— 
waded!” admitted Miss Blake, with a little 
blush. 

** But to-day you can be carried over,” 
said Cyrenus, in a light and careless way; 
but his heart was beating wildly, and his 
words seemed to come from anywhere but 
his own staid tongue. 

They reached the brink. Miss Blake 
was strangely disturbed. She blushed;yet 
more deeply, and the tears seemed about 
to gather in her fine eyes. 

‘*Mr. Hewitt, if I go back, I shall be a 
simpleton. And—if 1 go on—oh! on your 
honor as a gentlemen, you won’t think that 
I did not forget the crossing; will you?” 

And then, at the enormity which her very 
words implied, the tears really gathered. 
She had best have remained silent. She 
wanted to box her own ears. 

‘*T’ll think but one thought, Miss Blake, 
and that is that I love you with all my 
soul!” 

He lifted her quickly in his arms and 
strode across the submerged rocks. Nor 
did he allow her to slip to her feet until he 
had reached the dry, firm ground of the 
pathway beyond. Who would begrudge 
him those three or four extra paces of 
bliss? 

‘*T have said everything, and I never 
meant to have breathed a word!” he fal- 
tered, retreating from her, and his voice in 
atremble. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake forgive me, 
Miss Blake; for how can any decent man 
help loving you?” 

Miss Blake hung her head, like a sad cul- 
prit! Making all decent men love her! 
What should she say? She turned as 
if to walk away; but she felt her heart 
going out to this man, and life seemed sud- 
denly very sweet. This must be Love. 
And the other must have been mild, cous- 
inly toleration. 

She turned back and held out her un- 
gloved hand, with a tender, tearful smile. 
**T shall always remember that I was once 
cared for by one decent man,” she said; 
and then these words sounded so much like 
an everlasting farewell she could not leave 
them standing so, and added: ‘* And I— 
believe—that I—love you, too, Mr. Hew- 
itt!” 

Sunday afternoon was always a season 
for sober thoughts and broad views in the 
Blake family. It was a good time for Miss 
Biake to talk with her Aunt on a matter of 
life-long importance. She commenced by 
by saying: ‘‘ Aunt, dear, I wish that I had 


a grand farm home close by yours; for, you 
know, you are all the mother I have had 
since my own died.” 

‘* My dear,” said Aunt Martha, ‘‘ nothing 
would please me more than to have you 
living near; but one short summer time 
among these quiet hills is different from a 
whole lifetime. Our long winters”— 
‘‘Yes, I have thought of the winters. 
But winters and summers are alike enjoy- 
able where true love abides. Father will 
permit me to do whatever suits me best, | 
know; my friends have always admired 
my brilliant judgment, and so your ap- 
proval, Aunt, dear, is all [ wait for.” 
‘*Mary Putnam Blake, do you mean any- 
thing in particular?” demanded Aunt 
Martha, hastily adjusting her spectacles, 
and looking very sharply and steadily at 
her niece. 

‘* Yes, dear Aunt,” dropping her face 
slightly, ‘‘ something very particular. Iam 
going to marry Cyrenus Hewitt, if you 
think I am good enough for him.” 

Aunt Martha lifted both hands, and let 
them fal! softly into her lap. 

‘* Mary—Putnam—Blake!” 

‘*Yes, he acknowledged, coming from 
church, that he liked me very well; but I 
saw that he wasn’t going to get over the 
obstacle of my money,” went on Miss 
Blake, demurely, ‘‘ and I had to argue the 
matter with him in a perfectly shameless 
way. And by and by I became terribly 
angry, and said if he chose to let a miserable 
pot of money come between us, very well; 
and I got up and started for home. And, 
Oh! Aunt, how I did listen for his step 
behind me, and thought it would never 
come! I was just about to turn back and 
tell him I would give all my money to the 
poor, if he would be so kind as to take me, 
when I heard him coming, poor fellow!” 
and Miss Blake buried her roseate face in 
her bands. 

Aunt Martha Blake was not a demonstra- 
tive woman; but this was a rare occasion. 
She came to her niece and clasped the 
bowed head to her breast. 

‘*My dear, just a faint thought of this 
did come to my mind, the other day, when 
you two were talking of fruit farms and 
bee-keeping; but I considered it too good 
to be true. I think you have done well, 
Mary! You might marry more money, 
but you couldn’t marry a purer, honest- 
er and kinder man.” 

‘*So it seems to me,” said niece Mary, 
in a muffled voice. ‘‘ Andoh! Aunt,” eager- 
ly lifting her head, ‘‘do persuade him that 
there is not much money, afterall! You 
see there are my three sisters and brother 
Tom to be provided for, and I shall give a 
large sum to our missions; andI really may 
be obliged to pinch a little to build our fine 
house over yonder, which I want to make 
very comfortable for our poor little lame 
mother, you know! And there will be the 
improved stock to buy, and— 

But Aunt Martha’s gaze seemed to be 
fixed on some object beyond her niece, and 
her smile had become a mixture of great 
happiness and wonderful amusement. 
Miss Blake turned quickly, and met the 
radiant eyes of her future husband. 

“I think he is slready persuaded,” said 
Aunt Martha. 

Eau OLairg, Wis. 
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THE SURVEYOR AND THE 
SCHOOL-MA’AM, 


A FAOT. 











BY H. E. GEORGE. 


It was a land surveyor, 
With his mysterious load 

Of bright, three-legged instruments, 
Came striding down the road; 


And just before the district school 
He paused to take a sight; 

And all the children came and stared 
At his th eodolite. 


The little school-ma’am hurried out, 
To see what caused the stir ; 

And one and all they took the man 
For a photographer. 


** And oh!” the little school-ma’am cried, 
‘* How happy I should be 
If you would take our likenesses— 
My schola<s all, and me!” 


The man (he was a wily wag) 
Replied: ‘*’Twould cost a sight 
To photograph a district school 





~ With a theodolite !” 


But still the little school-ma’am begged, 
And longed to have her way. 

Bhe searched her pocket-book, and found 
Two dollars she could pay. 


He said: ‘‘ Although that isn’t much 
For taking such a view, 

You’re so hard up for likenesses 
I guess I’ll make it do!” 


The school-ma’am scrubbed her little ones 
With lavish soap and care, 

And straightened down their pinafores, 
And ‘‘slicked” their stubborn hair. 


And then it was a goodly sight 
To view that stiff thirteen ; 

Six boys and girls on either side, 
The school-ma’am in between. 


His big bandana then he spread, 
And ‘neath it took a look ; 

And ‘‘ sighted” them sufficiently, 
And laughed until he shook. 


The picture promising to send, 
Nor waiting for the pay, 

This graceless wight took up his traps, 
And hurried on his way. 


The picture—it was but a sketch 
In pencil, nothing more, 

Of those thirteen confiding ones 
Grouped round the schoolhouse door. 


And underneath this photograph 
Was writ: ‘This is the sight 
I took by Smithville’s district school, 
Through my theodolite.” 
SALISBURY, Conn, 
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WASHINGTON AGAINST TELL. 


BY HARRIET B. WATERMAN. 








Lovis Granton was the son of a Swiss 
watch-maker, who, with his family, had 
lived for a year in America, which coun- 
try Mr. Granton liked, because he was paid 
much more for his work than at home. 
But Mrs. Granton was very homesick 
most of the time, and Louis did not like 
America at all. To begin with, it was pro- 
voking to be obliged to speak broken Eng- 
lish, when he could talk faster than any of 
the boys, only they were too stupid to 
know French, which was not so clumsy as 
English, and was, besides, his native lan- 
guage. 
Then, too, the boys called him *‘ Poles- 
ky,’”’ which made him very mad. 
A colony of Poles lived in poor little 
tents near the river. From the sound of 
‘*sky,” which ends many of their words, 
the boys had contrived this nickname, 
which it was the custom of the school to 
apply to any foreigner. 
But Louis had objected to it more furi- 
ously than any of the others, and, in conse- 
quence, the name had stayed his. 
If they had called him ‘the Swiss,” he 
would have gloried in the title; but, after 
he had a great many times explained the 
immense superiority of the Swiss over all 
the other people of the earth, it was very 
provoking tg have them continue to -eall 
him * Polesky,” simply for the sake of 
teasing him. 
At the end of the year he had quite 
mastered the language, which at ‘first 
seemed so difficult; but with the boys he 
was still at enmity, and, therefore, still 
wretched and unhappy. 
At noon of February 22d, the boys of the 
Madison school were assembled on the 
playground in solemn conclave. 
They were just out of school; for the 
Board of Managers had broken the laws of 
the United States, at Ieast so John Drew, 
whose father was a lawyer, declared; they 
bad only allowed the afternoon of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday for a holiday. 
The boys had seriously thought of play- 
ing truant in a body; and nothing but the 
assurance of John Drew, who seemed to 
have inherited a great deal of law, that they 
would lose the whole of the next Saturday, 
which was not a national holiday, had pre- 
vented. 
As they talked, Louis Granton joined 
them. 
‘*For your great Washington,” he said, 
scornfully, ‘*‘ a half-holiday suffices. He is 
worth but as little. In Switzerland we 
have so many great men that we have 
whole holidays all the time.” 
‘* You better mention Switzerland in the 
same day with America!” said Archie Em- 
erson, whom the boys called the ‘‘ Speak- 
ing Trumpet,” because he was always ready 





ca, I said,” responded Archie. 
land would be hardly big enough to piece 
out a state with over here. 
take the whole country as a gift.” 


still more angrily. 
waterfalls, no chamois. 
nothing but bigness.” 


Louis looked quite like a prize-fighter, as 


he jammed his cap a little tighter on his 
head, and said: ‘‘ America in the same day 
with Switzerland! I think not, indeed.” 


‘Switzerland in the same day with Ameri_ 
** Switzer- 


We wouldn’t 
“*You know nothing about it!” said Louis, 
‘* You have no Alps, no 


Your country has 


‘*Yes, we have,” asserted ‘‘The Trumpet,’’ 


‘the highest mountains and biggest water- 
falls; and just because the country around 
here happens to be rather flat, you think it 
all is. 


You don’t know.” 
‘* T have seen Switzerland, and I have seen 


America,” said Louis, with a very grand 
air. ‘‘You have not seen Switzerland at 
all; then you cannot talk of it. 
ple there are braver than any others, of 
course. 
and you will find it in the books written, 
how all the world once fought against the 
Swiss, and tried to conquer them; but the 
Swiss killed them all, except those that ran 
away.” 


The peo- 


I have heard it told many times, 


‘“Not the Americans.” said Archie. 
** Nobody ever beat the Americans.” 

‘“No, not -the Americans,” repeated 
Louis, in a scornful tone. ‘‘ There were no 
Americans big enough tu pay us for the 
trouble. The Swiss do not fight babies. 
Whom have you like William Tell? Who 
in America can use a bow like that, to 
shoot the apple from the head of his son? 
Who,” getting more excited, ‘‘ who that 
could stem a boat on Lake Geneva in such 
a storm, and then dare to jump ashore— 
who—Ah! there are none in America.” 
‘*Now you just take that back,” 
screamed ‘The Trumpet,’ whose rage was: 
also rising. ‘‘You don’t know what you’re 
talking about. I guess you never heard 
about Washington crossing the Delaware, 
in a little bit of a boat, with his whole 
army, when it was just full of floating ice, 
where your old Tell darsn’t stir, and cold 
as anything, lots colder’n Switzerland ever 
is; and standing up every step of the way, 
with his hat off.” 

In his haste Archie was drawing his facts 
from the engraving of Washington crossing 
the Delaware, which he had seen at home, 
rather than from the pages of history. 
However, as Louis prided himself upon his 
ignorance of all American heroes and hero- 
isms, he was not prepared to deny one 
statement more than another. 

At this instant John Drew spoke: 
‘‘There’s Professor Wilson motioning us 
out of the yard, boys,” he said. ‘I'll tell 
you what,” and he turned to Louis: ‘‘ We’re 
going to skate down to Brandon Point this 
afternoon, and you can come, too; and down 
there you fellows can fight it out. If you 
lick we'll give three cheers for William 
Tell, and, if ‘‘The Trumpet” does, we'll 
cheer for George Washington; only you 
fellows must cheer too, whichever way it 
is; and we’ll see fair play.” 

This arrangement being satisfactory, the 
boys separated. Louis walked home feeling 
sure that William Tell’s reputation would 
lose nothing in his hands. He attacked his 
dinner as savagely as he meant to attack 
George Washington, and subdued it as 
thoroughly as he hoped to subdue him. 

He did not mention his intention to his 
Mother; for, being a woman, she had queer 
prejudices against fights; but he kissed her 
good-by with a tragical air which nearly 
told the whole story. 


river to skate, and ske, woman-like again, 
kissed him and said: ‘‘ Ah! that river is so 
wide and big; I do not love it; but have s 
good time with the rest, my child,” for 
Louis had been too proud ever to speak at 
home of his school troubles, and, of course, 
she never imagined him as other than a fa- 
vorite. 

When he reached the river bank he found 
the boys all ready to start, and he quickly 
put on his skates and joined them. 

Asa was fitting, the representatives of the 
Swiss and American heroes led the way, 
Louis a little ahead of Archie. They had 
passed the fine houses, and were just oppo- 
site the miserable Polish quarter, when 
L ouis skated into a large air hole, and im- 





first with a remark. 


mediately after him Archie Emerson. 


He said only that he was going on the ° 
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The Upper Mississippi is frozen during 
five months of most years, and the ice is 
so strong that the river becomes a regular 
highway for teams and burdens of the 
heaviest kind. But, however cold the 
weather may be, and however clear and 
thick the ice may be, there is at all times 
danger from air holes as they are called— 
sometimes real holes in the ice, but more 
frequently places which only skim over 
with a thin covering of ice which never 
hardens. 

The «air hole into which these boys 
plunged, however, was due to the holes 
which the neighboring Poles had cut to 
serve as wells. There were so many of 
these that the ice between was much weak- 
ened, so much so that when Louis skated 
upon it, it was very much as if he had 
skated into open water. 

Alas! The swift-running mountain 
stream in his Swiss home, for whose sake 
he so despised the sluggishness of Ameri- 
can rivers, had been no swimming school, 
and Louis in the water had been perfectly 
helpless but for Archie, who, though not far 
enough behind to keep himself from going 
in, had seen in the instant before that the 
hole extended nearly to the shore. Other- 
wise the situation would have been quite 
hopeless, for, once under the strong ice on 
the other side, the best swimmer could not 
escape. 

The other boys could only look on in 
horrified silence; for to approach the thin 
ice meant only danger for themselves, and 
added danger for the two. 

How he did it, Archie never knew; but 
he seized Louis, and made away with him to 
the shallow water, from which the two 
freezing, trembling champions were taken 
more dead than alive. 

An old woman in the nearest cabin called 
to them to come in by her fire, and the 
whole skating party crowded into the little 
room. Louis sat a little apart from the 
others, though near the fire. He and Archie 
looked very absurd; for the woman had 
insisted on clothing them in some of her 
husband’s garments, while their own were 
drying. 

But Louis’s face, even above the funny 
coat, wasvery sober. At last he said, slow- 
ly, ‘‘ Three cheers for George Washington! 
It was much to cross the Delaware; as you 
say, your rivers are very big.” 

‘*Three cheers for William Tell and the 
Swiss!” yelled the boys, in reply. 

Louis could hardly believe that he heard 
rightly. 

When they told the old woman of their 
dispute she straightened her form until it 
was tall and imposing, and her eyes flashed 
until she was no longer old, only terrible, 
as she said: ‘‘ You boys, you do not know 
what courage is. It is my people who 
have taught the world that. 

‘* To fight and keep your high snow moun. 
tains, as did your little Swiss people, that 
is well; and to fight for your big land, and 
win it, as your Americans did, that too, is 
well; but to fight and lose, and still to fight 
for the right because it is the right, though 
never to be won. so my Poles have done, 
and they are brave.” 

And the boys, looking at each other, did 
not deny her. 

On the way home Louis said: ‘‘ Boys, you 
can call me ‘Polesky’ every day in the 
week if you like”; but ‘‘The Trumpet” said : 
“No, I shall call you William Tell”; and 
the rest joined in with his, ‘‘ Three cheers 
for Billy Tell! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
by which name they call him to this day. 

PRINcCEron, N. J. 
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Communications for this department should be aa- 
aressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Yew York. 











DOUBLE ZIGZAG, 


*®..90 


e 8@. 
«Or. 
O..@ 
The crosses, interference with the affairs of 
others. The circles, inconsideration. 
Cross-words. 1, Wise men; 2, to crook ; 3, 
dispute ; 4, in the same place ; 5, anisland; 6, to 





nod ; 7, to fly aloft; 8, a composer; 9, precious 
stones ; 10, certain. 


ABBREVIATION ACROSTIC, 


* * & & 
#e2é 


- 

The left hand word, not of the present; the 
right hand word, seasons. 

The two letters of each line across give abbre- 
viations. 1, of an ancient book; 2, a body of 
soldiers ; 3, a professor ; 4, sometimes appended 
to accounts, implying possible mistakes ; 5, the 
mode of reckoning time now in use. 


INCREASING AND DIMINISHING DIAMOND, 
nal 


_ 
=< 
* *# & 

* 


1. A consonant ; 2, the whole ; 3, anarrow way 
in a city ; 4, water impregnated with salt from 
the ashes of wood ; 5, a vowel. 

ANAGRAMS, 
[ [Selected. 

1. A rag man. 

2. A grim era. 

8. On one raft. 

4. Native oil. 

5. So tired. 

6. Quite sour, 

7. Mean dole. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


Each word can be divided into two, the last 
letter of the first word in each line forming the 


central word. 
oo 


00 
00 
00 
00 
oo 
oo 
00 
00 
0000#000 
1, Grandfather ; 2, a plant ; 3, an ecclesiastical 
benefice; 4, turtles; 5, connected with sleep; 
6, work of the hand; 7, the oldest; 8, without 
fault ; 9, hating; 10, across. 
The central word to be denounced by all lov- 
ers of order and humanity. 


ecoooeocosoc 9 
cooooeoooc so 


#000 
*#ooo 
*#oo0o0o 
*#ooo0o 
*#ooo 
*#oo00 
*#ooo0o 
*#o oo 
*#oo0o0o 


ecocooosooeco 8 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In throwing, but not in toss, 

In master, but not in boss. 

In winsome, but not in gay, 

In mowing, but not in hay. 

In globule, but not in round. 

In furnished, but not in found, 

In righteous, but not in just. 

In sprinkle, but not in dust. 

In prosy, but not in dull. 

In sweeten, but not in mull. 

The word is a very important one for good 
success in life. 

DIAMOND. 

Increasing and diminishing words. 

* 
-“** 
“se * € 
7-* * 
* 

1. A consonant; 2, placed; 3, number two in- 
creased to a glossy silk; 4, number three de- 
creased to a metal; 5, consonant. 

QUEER PUZZLE. 

He is polite. 

He is humble. 

He is energetic. 

He is prudent. 

He is diligent. 

He is agreeable. 

He ia kind. 

He is charitable. 

In the list of this boy’s virtues find a promi- 
nent one descending through all. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

A saying of 17 letters. 

17, 10, 16, 9 a fruit. 

5, 6, 15, 7 an animal of the bovine genus. 

14, 8, 12, 4 to take care. 

11, 3, 18 the second person. 

1,2an exclamation. 


P.Q. RB. 
CURTAILED WORD. 
*es* e& * 
**** 
-** 
** 
- 
1, A prong ; 2, to sound; 8, over; 4, toward; 


56, @ consonant, ZOUAvE. 
OMNIBUS WORD. 


From a word of 4 letters, make 12 words. 

The word a kind of food; a pronoun, having 
come in contact with, to corrode, a useful article 
for a house, belonging to the printer’s vocabu- 
lary, a near relation, by, existing, having satis- 
fied the appetite, horses connected, a beverage, 
subdued, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 19ra. 
FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 
“ There is, however, a limit at which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue.” 








AvutHor.—Edmund Burke. 
State of the Nation.”) 

Names—Meg, Ada, Amy, Sue, Ann, Ida, Abe, 
Gus, Ira, Ike, Ned. 


“(The Present 


WORD PUZZLE. 
Come to us, 


HOUR-GLASS, 


DenunclIations 
EquillIbrium 
PlenItude 
LegIble 
CliIme 
Rim 
I 
Din 
Friar 
Lexlcon 
ReanImate 
PreemInence 
UncondlIitional! 





HON. WM. D. KELLEY. 

A REPORTER of one of our Philadelphia dailies 
spent a morning with Judge Kelley at his home 
in that city. e Judge gave the history of his 
illness and recovery, substantially as follows : 

**T had, as a hereditary victim to catarrh, suf- 
fered for years. I was subject to violent par- 
oxysms of coughing. Straining for rehef had 
produced abrasion of the membranes and daily 
effusion of blood from my throat. For four 
years I passed a pomete, of each Congressional 
vacation in the ky Mountains or on the Pa- 
cific Coast. But my breathing power continued 
to diminish, until, in the early Summer of 1873, 
it was a little more than a panting for breath. 
About two years before this my attention had 
been called to Compound Oxygen. A friend, 
who had great faith in its efficacy, advised me to 
try it. On reading Dr. Starkey’s advertisement 
I threw the little book aside, and declined to re- 
sort to the Treatment, on the ground that it 
proposed to cure everything, and was conse- 
quently without adaptation to any particular 
disease. I grew worse, and in the Summer my 
breathing was so short that a cough, a sneeze, or 
a sigh, produced such acute pain at the base of 
the left lung that I felt it necessary to close up 
my affairs, as I did not believe I could last for 
sixty days. Nor do I now believe I would have 
lasted for that time had I not found a potent 
curative agent. 

‘I had lcst none of my prejudices against 
Compound Oxygen, but in very desperation, see- 
ing that it could not make me any worse than I 
was, and as medical treatment had ep | failed 
to meet my case, I concluded to try it. fter a 
thorough examination, Dr. Starkey, to whom I 
was then a stranger, said: ‘Sir, I have no 
medicine for either form of your disease (allud- 
ing to the catarrh and the bleeding at the throat) 
but, if you will give me time, I can cure you. 
My response was a natural one. ‘ You are frank 
in paying you have no medicine for either form 
of my disease, and yet you propose to cure me, 
By what agency will you work this miracle?’ ‘ The 
Oxygen Gas,’ said he, ‘is not a medicine. It has 
none of the characteristics of medicine com- 

unded of drugs. These create a requirement 

‘or continual increase of quantity to taken ; 
and, if long persistedin, produce some form of 
disease. But Compound Oxygen produces no 
appetite for itself. It passes, by inhalation, into 
the blood, and purifies and invigorates it. The 
system is thus enabled to throw off effete mat- 
ter. You will find by experience, if you try the 
Treatment, that it will not increase the rapidity 
of your pulse, though the beating will be strong- 
er under its influence.’ 

‘This explanation removed my objections, 
and I could see how such an agent could operate 
beneficially in cases of a widely different char- 
acter. 

“Dr. Starkey said that the cells of my left 
lung were congested with catarrba] mucus, and 
that he believed the gas would at once address 
itself to the removal of the deposits, and the 
restoration of my full breathing power. 

“T began using the Treatment, and at the end 
of three weeks was able to report an improved 
appetite, and the ability to sleep several consecu- 
tive hours, with a measurable relief of the pain 
in the lung. 

** Notwithstanding the intense heat, I re- 
mained in Philadelphia during the Summer, 
Before Congress assembled in . my lung 
had been relieved of much of its nauseous depos- 
it, and I was able to breathe withoul pain, 

** 1am now more than ten years 0} than I 
was when I first tested Compound Oxygen. 1 
have had no perceptible effusion of blood for more 
than siz years, Ibreatheas deeply as 1did at 
any period of my young manhood, and my nat- 
ural carriage is 8o erect as to elicit frequent com- 
ment, 

** You ask if I still continue the Treatment. 
Whenever I feel a fresh cold, or suffer from the 
nervous exhaustion which follows excessive 
labor, lresort to Compound Oxygen, I have 
the highest confidence not only in the Treatment 
itself, but in Drs, Starkey & Palen as gentlemen 
of skill and integrity.” 

A * Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide Lg of diseases, will be sent 
Sree. Address Drs, Starkey & Pauen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard Streét, Philadelphia. 


W.C. RUNYON & CO., 

No. 9 Aqueduct 8t pet, Rock we New York. 
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INVALUABLE FOR 
Rteumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hoarse- 
ness. Piles, Sere Eyes, Sore Feet, etc., etc. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND'S EXTRACT OOM 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


POND’S EXTRACT......50c., $1.00, $1.75. 





Toilet Cream........ $1 00;Catarrh Cure........ $ %% 
Dentifrice ......... - . Fee 

Lip Salve........-.+- 25|Inhaler (Glass 50c.).. 1 00 
Toilet Soap (8 Cakes) 60|/Nasal Syringe....... - 
Olntment,......ccccce 50|Medicated Paper..... 26 


adies, read pages 13, 18, 21 and 26 in our New Book, 
which accompanies pratt - of our preparation, 
Sent free on application. 
tr" OuR PAMPHLET, WITH HisTORY OF OUR 
PR ARATIONS, Sent FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


PUND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Buy the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor 
Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 
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Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa. 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 

Mailed free on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 

SMITH & ANTHONY 8TOVE CO, 


62 & 64 Union St,, - - Boston, Mass, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel apecially interested ,| 


WESTERN NEW YORK HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 
THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING AT ROCH- 
ESTER. 








BY WM. Il, COLEMAN, 


Ir is pretty sure to be zero weather when this 
society meets, in the last week of January ; but 
it does not prevent the coming together of a fine 
body of practical men, ready to talk or to hear of 
the freshest facts in horticulture. Cornell Uni- 
versity and the Geneva Experiment Station were 
each represented by three professors, mest of 
whom contributed valuable matter to the discus- 
sions. President Barry's address had a mourn- 
ful interest in its memorial words about the late 
Charles Downing, of Newburgh. Only a short 
time before his death, a letter was received from 
him promising to send some notes on new fruits 
for the present meeting ; but he became too weak 
to finieh them, [t becomes a question: Who 
shall take up the great work he has carried on 
for the last thirty years, of identifying and scru- 
tinizing the fruits of America, with the same 
honesty, industry and faithfulness? 

Prof. J. T. Roberts, of Cornell, gave a 
talk on ‘“ Fertilizers,"’ which, by its clear and 
practical statements, made a deep impression on 
He said that, when he took!charge 
of the Usiversity farm, eight years ago, he 
found the soil poor and worn out, Studying the 
grasses which grew more or less thinly on its 
hills and meadows, he concluded that they 
wanted something to eat, and applied artificial 
fertilizers, which seemed to do little good, Then 
he drew stable manure from Ithaea, at three 
Much of it 
was fire-fanged, and much of it washed out, 


the meeting. 


shillings a load, or s1x, delivered, 


Then he studied the manure in the University 
Ile built a covered yard, forty by sixty 
feet, cemented and paved, The horse manure 
was dropped from above, and the cattle manure 
wheeled in. When it was two feet deep he cut 
into it, took out samples, and had them analyzed 
by the chemist. Every tenth load was weighed 
when drawn out; and it was found that in six 


stables. 


months they had made 348 loads, or 466 tons, 
worth #3.61 per load, rating the nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid, and potash at market value. Thirty- 
turee head of cattle are kept, and twelve horses, 
The straw from eighty acres is used for bedding, 
or fed in connection with oatmeal or cotton-seed 
meal, A car-load of the latter, delivered at 
Ithaca, cost $25.75, and the nitrogen it contained 
was worth at least #30 per ton of meal. Accord- 
ing to the German tables, a cow will, in the 
course of the year, make sixteen tons of manure, 
We find that she makes eighty to ninety pounds 
per day. The average daily yield of our milch 
cows is thirty pounds of milk, at two and 
one-half cents, and manure worth fifteen 
cents, One-half of the first cost of her 
food is returned in the manure, as we find 
by careful analysis, The Winter manure is 
drawn on the grass land in the Spring, ten loads 
to the acre, on which corn is grown the follow- 
ing year. The Spring manure is drawn to 
ground where wheat is to be sown in the Fall, 
and piled. If too dry, it is watered, or earth 
thrown upon it. The yield of farm crops has 
doubled since this treatment was begun. On the 
permanent hill-pasture we use the German salte, 
plaster, and phosphate, and they carry four 
times the number of cattle they used to, On 
the manure-treated land we have cut sixteen 
feet square of seed clover, dug up the roots, and, 
aside from the seed, have found thirty dollars 
worth of plant food, Professor Roberts con- 
siders the liquid manure worth fully as much as 
the solid; and yet throughout the state one- 
half, and, in many cases, three-quarters of the 
manure goes to waste by exposure to rain and 
sun. He has counted twenty-two farms near 
Ithaca where the manure is thrown out to bleach 
and bleach before it goes to the fields, He ma- 
nured one strip of land with yardmanure, a sec- 
ond with town manure, and a third was left bare. 
There was the same difference between the first 
and second us between the second and third. 
Their rotation is, corn with manure, oats with- 
out, wheat with manure, and grass two years in 
succession. 

On account of the interest shown in this sub- 
ject, Dr. Sturtevant, of Geneva, who was to speak 
on * Botany,” took up commercial fertilizers in- 
stead, minutely describing the chemical changes 
which take piace in the soil andin the plant, 
and the action of fertilizers in remaining, 
or in passing through the soil in which 
they are placed, He recommended the nitrate 
of potash as better than the nitrate of soda, 
and the muriate of potash as best for trees 
diseased, or enfeebled. In a previous discus- 
sion that arose about pear-blight, Dr. Sturte- 
vant said that a series of experiments at the 
Geneva Station conclusively proved that the 
blight ia caused by bacteria, and can be repro~ 
@uced in other trees by inoculation, It can be 





recognized through the microscope before the 
wood or bark turns black. A certain remedy 
has not yet been found. Mr. Babcock, of Ohio, 
said he had seen a blighted Bartlett cured and 
again bearing fruit after having a peck of salt 
buried about the roots, 

Professor Caldwell, of Cornell, reported the 
result of analysis of grapes from vines fertil- 
ized by certain chemical manures, While the 
experiments were not as complete as could be 
wished, the general result was tae presence in 
the fruit of more sugar and less acid than in 
the grapes not so treated. The best results were 
with potash salts. He reported an interesting 
discovery, made in France, where grape-stakes, 
dipped in a solution of blue vitriol to preserve 
them, were tound to keep off the mildew—1,600 
new stakes were so treated, but 400 oldjones were 
not, and were intermingled with the others. 
The vines tied to the old stakes all mildewed ; 
those on the new ones were untouched, rave a 
few leaves. Where a weaker solution was uscd 
there was some mildew. The effect of the vit- 
rio}, or its vapor, was visible two and a half feet 
outward, and canes beyond this were untouched. 
One soaking will last four or five years, but the 
expense is considerable, On trellised vines the 
bara could be dipped, and put on with screws. 

E. Moody, of Lockport, described an attach- 
ment to a wagon-wheel for pumping and spray- 
ing Paris green over an orchard. A team and 
man can spray 1,500 trees in a day, and it has 
made a diffrence of 600 bbls. of fruit where the 
trees were sprayed, 

In the talk on new fruits, W. P. Rupert, of 
Seneca, described the Yellow Transparent, one 
of the new Russian apples, as an excellent 
grower; @ large and early bearer; earliest in 
ripening ; better in appearance and quality than 
the Early Harvest, and keeping for several weeks 
after picking. Mr. Ellwanger described an- 
other of the Russian apples, the Arabskoe, a 
large, roundish-oblate, dark green apple, of 
good quality and keeping. Also a new pear, 
the Duhamel de Monceau, a late variety, of ex- 
cellent quality and character of the Winter 
Nelis. The Kieffer pear was discussed at length 
by Moody, Barry, Willard, Ellwanger, Coleman, 
Hammond, Atwood and others, the opinion of 
the majority being that when grown on the 
proper soil it was a handsome fruit, of most ex- 
cellent quality, the finest canning pear yet pro- 
duced, The Niagara grape was discussed even 
more fully, and by alarger number ; the general 
opinion being that it was a large, showy fruit, 
of fair quality, which would be popular among 
the people and take the rank among white 
grapes that the Concord sustains among the 
black. T. 8. Hubbard described the Early Victor 
asa good grape, of the quality of Telegraph ; 
and the Empire State as promising to be a hardy 
and good grape. W.H. Coleman, of Geneva, 
described the Norwood and Oriental, introduced 
by N. B. White, of Massachusetts, as strong 
growing vines, bearing freely the second year 
after planting, fruit ripening about the middle 
of September, and of fine quality; the fisst a 
black grape, the second a red grape, of Catawba 
quality. He also related his experience in grow- 
ing the Katchebourie and other vines from Cen- 
tral Asia, sent over by a French nurseryman for 
trial. They were said to throw up canes from 
the root each year, which fruited and then died 
down. Being planted outdoors, at Geneva, they 
grew strong canes the last two years, but bore 
no fruit, and died down during the Winter. 
Those kept in the green-house did not die, nor 
did they bear any fruit, 

W. C. Barry read a paper by Charles Little, 
on ‘Roses for the Million,” in which it was 
noted that 335 new roses had been introduced 
between 1872 and 1879. For those just starting 
in rose-culture he named twelve varieties which 
were hardy, vigorous, and could be grown on 
their own roots: Annie de Diesbach, carmine ; 
Caroline de Servosse, flesh color; Countess of 
Serenye, silvery pink; General Jacqueminot, 
crimson; Pierre Notting, dark crimson; Baron 
Taylor, salmon pink; Baron Prevost, rose; 
Madame Plauticr, white; Climbing Jules Mar- 
gottin, carmine ; Maurice Bernadin, bright crim- 
son ; La Reine, rose. 

D. Batchelor, of Utica, gave practical direc- 
tions for making lawns on clay, sand, and loam, 
with the proper grasses for each. To destroy 
grubs and worms in the turf he used caustic 
limewater, poured into holes punched in the sod ; 
for ants, crude carbolic acid ; and for moss, air- 
slaked lime. 

In closing the final session, Mr. W. C. Barry 
pronounced the convention one of the best ever 
held, in point of important papers and practical 
discussions. The proceedings were much en- 
livened by the dry, quiet humor of Major Brooke, 
of Pearl Creek, and the rattling outbreaks of 8. 
D. Willard, of Geneva. 

Geneva, N. Y. 


FRUIT GROWING. 


Fruit growing as a business, is especially 
adapted to some regions, and to some restricted 
localities. This truth, in relation to certain 
kinds of fruits, is well comprehended, but, 
regarding others, less attention is given to it 
than good judgment demands. Outside of cer- 





planting peach orchards and vineyards for 
profit ; and, more than this, within the past fifty 
years the adaptability of certain localities for 
the profitable production of these fruits has 
greatly changed, in many cases the result, prob- 
ably, of deforesting large tracts of country. 

The Heart Cherries, which are widely grown 
in the Central and Eastern States, are unsuited 
to the West, where only some kinds of Dukes 
and Morellos can be raised, and some of these, 
which have gained a reputation for hardiness, 
af‘er flourishing fora few years, unexpectedly 
fail. Many kinds of fruit can often be raised in 
perfection in gardens where they have more or 
less protection and shelter from buildings and 
trees in the neighborhood, which, when planted 
out on a large scale in the same locality, utterly 
fail in a short time. Twenty-five and thirty 
years since, the greatest expectations were enter- 
tained by many of good incomes from pear 
raising, and immense numbers of pear trees 
were planted in all parts of the country ; and 
to-day we know how baseless were those hopes, 
and how ill adapted were many of the sites and 
localities where these orchards were planted. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts made to secure 
suitable varieties of apples for the climates of 
Illinois, Missouri and lowa—and how great these 
efforts have been only those engaged in the 
work, or those who have been well informed for 
many years of the labors of the horticulturists 
of those states, can know—yet now, when the 
trees have come into full bearing and the demand 
is made upon them fora steady supply of fruit, 
they are giving out in this locality and that, and 
many who have devoted vears to the rearing of 
these orchards are finding them, at last, profit- 
less at atime when they should be yielding 
suitable returns for the capital and labor they 
have received. 

A new lesson is being learned, which is, that 
certain locations that were thought to be favor- 
able for apple orchards are poorly suited tothem, 
and that others possess advantages heretofere 
unknown, 

The small fruits, strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, currants and gooseberries, are 
more cosmopolitan ; and yet these are raised on 
alarge scale in some places better than in 
others. These facts are now presented to im- 
press the thought on the reader of the import- 
ance of suitable locality when engaging in 
fruit eulture. 

There is too much indiscriminate advice 
given by the press in regard to fruit raising. 
Again, tree dealers and nursery agents, secking 
a market for their wares, circulate wild state- 
ments about the profits of the industry; and at 
a time like the present, when the prices of 
grain are low, it is not difficult for them to induce 
numerous persons in almost every community, 
who have not special fitness or experience for 
the work, to undertake, at least in a small way, 
the planting of orchards or small fruits. It 
requires no highly gifted seer to perceive that 
most of these efforts will prove abortive. The 
fact is, the wrecks of ill-conceived fruit planta- 
tions are strewn over the whole country. We 
have no desire to say a word that may discour- 
age any one from engaging in fruit culture who 
will attempt itin a rational and business-like 
manner ; but we would warn the inexperienced 
to look on both sides of the subject, and it has 
two sices, one of which is not the rose-colored 
one that is usually painted by newspaper 
writers. 

Orchards and vineyards require considerable 
land to be devoted to them, which usually needs 
spevial preparation to fit it for the purpose ; 
and its after cultivation for successive years, 
with the added interest and necessarily attend- 
ant expenses, make a heavy outlay by the time 
the bearing stage arrives, and it is only with 
fair crops and prices that suitable returns are 
received. The remarkable instances of large 
profits in fruit growing, it must be remembered, 
are the exceptional ones, while the history of 
the ordinary cases are seldom written, and the 
failures are buried from public view. 

The intelligent and energetic man, who, with 
well arranged and well matured plans, en. 
gages in fruit culture in a suitable location, is 
almost sure of reasonable success, and if he has 
a special fondness for the work he has a superior 
adaptation to it ; but the happy-go-lucky, thrift- 
less soul may never hope, if he can have such 
an aspiration, that this occupation will lift him 
out of therut of incompetency to which his 
self-imposed, or inherited slothfulness has 
fitted him. 

The fruit-grower needs to have a courageous 
heart, and an unbounding faith in bis pursuit. 

He has numerous enemies with which to con- 
tend and to conquer; unfavorable seasons are 
not infrequent ; numerous insects and parasitic 
fungi are constantly disputing possession of his 
plants, trees and fruits; a general business de- 
pression, or an excessive supply of fruit often 
deprives him of all or nearly all profits. But 
these difficulties are probably not greater than 
those attending many other pursuits. 

Crops of small fruits can be obtained the 
second and third year from planting for this 
reason, and also because, with a comparatively 
small outlay, the stock plants can be procured 





tain well defined areas nq one would think of 


and because these crops can be more generally 
raised throughout the country, many more en- 
gage in raising them than those kinds of fruits 
requiring a longer time to come to a bearing state. 
For the same reasons there are greater fluctua- 
tions of the quantities of these fruits sent to 
market in a fresh state, and of the prices they 
bring. On tie other hand, the ease and rapid- 
ity with which, with the exception of the straw- 
berry, these fruits can be dried, and their value 
in this condition, are points greatly in their 
favor. Fruit drying is a necessary part of 
profitable small fruit culture. 

In regard to raising fruit beyond the neces- 
sary family supply, as a part of the farm crop, 
it may be said that this is practiced to a con- 
siderable extent, and with more or less success, 
Unless, however, it is a predominant interest, or 
as least one of considerable importance, it is too 
frequently neglected when other farm work is 
most pressing, often sacrificing the crop, or at 
least the profitof it. Some farmers have the ge- 
nius, if it may beso called, to manage a few acres 
of fruit very cleverly, and to do it without injury 
to the rest of the farm; but, as a rule, frait- 
growing is best conducted as a business of 
itself. P 

We would not be understood that every farm 
should not, if possible, raise enough fruit for 
its own supply ; and there are few farms where it 
cannot be done, the same as there are few 
parts of the country where a plentiful family 
supply of fruit cannot be raised in the 
garden. The distinction between fruit growing 
for the family and fruit growing for market is 
very clear, and while universal attention to the 
former cannot be urged too persistently, the 
latter should be undertaken only with the 
most intelligent preparation.— Vick’s, 
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VALUE OF UNDERDRAINING. 


WHENEVER an unusual drought occurs, and 
whenever devastating floods prevail, some writer 
is pretty sure to broach the theory that our 
system of underdraining is the cause of the diffi- 
culty. The argument is that the lines of pipe 
underground carry off the water too rapidly and 
too thoroughly, and prevent the storing of water 
in the soil for use in time of need. Undoubt- 
edly, as the country becomes settled and the 
original forests are cleared off, the water runs 
away more rapidly than in the early days. 
Cultivation, especially deep plowing, breaks up 
the natural water courses. As the shade of the 
forest disappears, the effect of sunlight and till- 
age is to rapidly decrease the amount of vegeta- 
ble matter in the soil. A crust forms on the 
surface, over which rains and melting snows 
rush into creeks and rivers, destroying large 
amounts of property. 

The evil is undeniable ; but we hold that the 
system of underdraining is not responsibl> for 
it, and isin fact its most efficient corrective. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that on a long 
cultivated field deep underdraining causes the 
water torun off more speedily or in larger 
quantities after a heavy rain, or at other times 
when there is liability to floods. Drainage deep- 
ens soils and increases their absorptive capacity. 
To the extent it does this it restores soils to the 
mechanical condition that they had when the 
country was new. The great bulk of water in 
new settlementsis held in the soil, not on its 
surface ; Or, if held in the latter condition, it is 
at the expense of malarial fevers, which are 
worse than the evils of drought and flood. 

It is a popular mistake to suppose that the 
bulk of uncleared new land is undrained. Ex- 
cept in bogs and swamps, which settlers always 
avoid when they can, there is a natural system 
of underdraining through the channels opened 
by decaying tree roots, through which surface 
water percolates very much as it does in the 
artificial underdrains. On an undrained sur- 
face hardened by long cultivation water runs 
off rapidly ; and it is here that floods are most 
likely to occur. In an experience of many years 
we have uniformly found that deep underdrain- 
ing caused the water to run off slowly. It soaks 
into the soil, and this requires time. The under- 
drain only takes the excess of water above the 
point of saturation. It is something like absorb- 
ing water from the pressure of a sponge as 
compared with the same quantity passing off 
from a hardened, smooth surface. 

The effect of deep underdrains is very differ- 
ent from that of large and numerous open 
drains. These last do help the water to run off 
rapidly, while the underdrain retards it. The 
draining of a bog or swamp where there is no 
outlet except as water dries out may sometimes 
cnt off the source ofa spring ; but, if it does, the 
remedy is easily applied. Dig a deep hole or well 
in the line of the underdrain which it may run 
through. This will hold a reservoir of much 
better water than can be got from the bog, and 
as good as from any spring that finds its source 
init. At all events we cannot afford to jmain- 

tain swamps, with their unhealthful malaria, a8 
a means of keeping up our water supply. 

Deep underdrains will hold water for as jong 
time during the Summer as it would take to dry 
the surface of the ground through which they 
run. Often, in digging deep underdrains, perma~ 
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than ever before had been known 
of water Oo "Thle has been the experience of 
many farmers. Rightly managed, an under- 
drain makes a farm moister in a dry time ; for it 
only removes surplus water above what the land 
can hold when fully saturated. It, however, 
causes the soil to absorb water up to this point 
to the depth of the drain. It increases the ab- 
sorptive capacity of soils to such an extent that 
there is never washing of the surtace, except oc- 
‘asionally in Winter when water cannot soak in, 
‘ from a flood on some underdrained upland 
which the drains in the lowland cannot hold. 

It is cultivation, with its consequent harden- 
ing of the surface, that is the cause of devas- 
tating floods. We cannot, should not, ceave 
cultivation, except, perhaps, on some hillsides 
that ought never to have been denuded of 
tneir original forests. But, by a thorough sys- 
tem of deep drainage extending to the bhigh- 
lands, we can cause water to soak down into 
the soil as deeply, and to pass off as slowly 
as it did in the early settlement. Uniess we 
take some such measures as this, the evils of 
alternate floods and droughts will increase. 
Happily the plan of thorough underdraining 
is found so profitable by individual farmers that 
it is certain to continue to be extensively fol- 
lowed. It is gratifying to believe that the 
policy which is found of benefit to the indi- 
vidual is also most conducive to the welfare of 
the community and of the country at large.— 
American Cultivator, 
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Hot Springs Physi- 
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Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
I make no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 
workmanship by any goods in any country, and my lowest class goods are superior ih every respect to all 
others at the same price. Those who desire perfect boots and shoes should send for my /ree illustrated pam- 
phlet-, which will give price-list and all information thatis required, It will pay you to send tor the pamphlets. 


JOEL McCOMBER, inventor and manufacturer of McComber’s patent boots and shoes and pate 
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in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


SHARTER | 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


8T. LOUIS MO. 








ShaW, Aplin & Co, 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


2% Sudbury Street, 
Beni for Catalogue. BOSTON, 

















Especially in Coenene 





Infantum is the useof 















oraren wun | & TRICYCLES 

st [luhrng5 & TRICYCLES) 

iad) re wane canted sent free - ‘S 

P Tad |) ize micnoanave| THE POPE MFG: co: 
PY! cuicaco. | 587 WASHINGTON ST. 

P how BO TON. MASS. 














8. DAVIS, Jr., Cincinnati. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


Since this Season’s supplies were ready, these 
hams have been ordered hy patrons of Massa- 
chusetis, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Illinois; also 
Dominion of Canada, de 





PATENT WROOGET-IRON BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Manufactured at the New York Central 


New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 


N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per- 
sous building. 


THE DUNNING 


IS THE BEST FOR 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP OONSTANTLY. 


Iron Works, Geneva, N, Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention T'he Independent, 
_ MARSH’S CYLINDER BED, 


eos fins 


This isa new Lathe, and 
Cyl a new re having a 
ich is 








Pleasure for Amateurs 
~ 


BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY CO., Baitle Creek, Mich. 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





a f Sam he Card of their beautiful col 
re is n0 antfactured equal. to oer 


pa eye ee diy ate, 


St. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This wder never wastes. i marvel of purity 
strensth, an a vegiesepen More economical than 
the ordinary fs, apd cannot be sold in competition 
1 the muidide of low test, oers rt weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 













Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 





A & RINTING esses. 

RF Ry ret Send 3 cents gees 

printing. Cire fd a pay 4 ages vy = 
ecards, cents. 

ts “Street, New York. 


le 


STATE LINE. 
NEW PA ree DIDS bNDONDEREY, 


EVERY THORS 


t aecom. 
D pévence om 5 rales. First yo 
accommodations. 
im “Second Cal Cabin (amidships), 
pina lowest = olive pr carried. "Special rates to 
worenhe tor t+ to partivs wera. © 


a ‘Boud fe for pamphlet ot information, with cabin 


AUBYEN aap PID GoGo. Aeon 
to all parts of Hurob Europe, yp tee by Bap’ 














and Valuables forwarded 
WIN'S 


i 
HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


SANIFARI =" vor WinNT? R AND SPRING 
Bow vas ein great Pine Belt; 

secure f sunny rooms; with or 
we out Nireatment: nt; all inde ‘of satan, salt aud tresh, 





apy SE as ee om 
uly is 
Lakewood, Ucean County, New Jersey. 





WINTER RESORTS. 
poe STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


balmy 
eat India Iolonds, Bt. Kitts, Antigua Domini 
= (French), St. Lucia, Barbados, and tte Trin. 
as ity. their rich tropical “vegetation and po 
For descri Goan blets, publi 43 db 
gcriptiye ji) oe pomor e COOTER * e ot bg 


$e uebec 
A = 1PRE 


§ od Arena CO., way, New r York, 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January lst, has been enlarged by 
adding the“ Sumner House."’ It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION: SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


KENMORE, — 


ALBANY, N. X34) iytaneed Sommer North 


toiumbia 5 erect, Ane 


" has the finest 4 in acy. 
of Depots, 


ay , 
207 Bro 











bile Bulltine 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY Reaecr. 
_ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor 








BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


snd Chimce for < ox"btgreken, Tower 


PSPS eM Bmore aa 








Ae eater 

















“THe INDEPENDENT” PREss, 2] AND 23 Rose STREer. 





